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Che Independent. 


THE BROWN EARTH. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 





Hex soft and unobtrusive hue 

That every color melteth to, 

O honest, restful, velvet brown, 

So grateful to the tired breast 

When wearied souls may sit them down 
Beside the road of life to rest— 

Sit down with eyes held to the brown, 
Sweet face of earth ; forgetting all 
That is, that was, that may befall. 


I love the modest, human hue 

Of earth all earth is tending to ; 

The dusk-brown dawn, the twilight brown ; 
The brown-faced seasons passing through 
The harvest fields with gathered gown ; 
The brown earth waiting for us all, 

The clay of earth that gave us birth, 

The warm brown breast of mother earth ; 
Her sad face falling like a pall. 

New York Crry. 


CONTACT. 


SUSAN 





BY COOLIDGE. 


— 
No soul can be quite separate ; 
However set apart by fate, 
However cold or dull or shy 
Or shrinking from the public eye. 
The world is common to the race, 
And nowhere is a hiding-place ; 
Before, behind, on either side, 
The surging masses press, divide ; 
Behind, before, with rhythmic beat, 
Is heard the tread of marching feet ; 
To left, to right, they urge, they fare, 
And touch us here, and touch us there. 
Hold back your garment as you will, 
The crowding world will rub it still. 
Then, since such contact needs must be, 
What shall it do for you and me ? 


Shall it be cold and hard alone, 

As when a stone doth touch a stone, 
Fruitless, unwelcome, and unmeant, 
Put by asa dull accident, 

While we pass onward, deaf and blind, 
With no relenting look behind ? 

Or, as when two round drons of rain 
Let fall upon a window-pane, 
Wander, divergent, from their course, 
Led by some blind, instinctive force, 
Mingle and blend and interfuse, 
Their separate shapes and being lose, 
Made one thereafter and the same, 
Identical in end and aim, 

Nor brighter gleam, nor faster run, 
Because they are not two, but one ? 


Or shall we meet in warring mood, 

The contact of the fire and flood, 
Decreed by Nature and by Will, 

The one to warm, the one to chill, 

The one to burn, the one to slake, 

To thwart and counteract and make 
Each other's wretchedness, and dwell 

In hate irreconcilable? 

Or, as when fierce fire meets frail straw, 
And carries out the fatal law 

Which makes the weaker thing to be 
The prey of strength and tyranny ; 

A careless touch, half scorn, half mirth, 
A brief resistance, little worth ; 

A little blaze soon quenched and marred, 
And ashes ever afterward? 


No ; let us meet, since meet we must, 
Not shaking off the common dust, 

As if we feared our fellow men, 

And fain would wal aloof from them ; 
Not fruitlessly, as rain meets rain, 

To lose ourselves and nothing gain ; 
Not fiercely, prey to adverse fate, 

And not to spoil and desolate. 

But, as we mcet and touch, each day, 
The many travelers on our way, 





























Let every such brief contact be 

A glorious, helpful ministry ; 

The contact of the soil and seed, 

Each giving t> the other’s need, 

Each helping on the other's best, 

And blessing, each, as well as blest, 
Newport, R. I. 
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IRISH AND NEGRO METHODS. 


BY BENJAMIN T. TANNER, D.D., 

Epirok oF THE CHRISTIAN RECORDER (AFRICAN METH- 
ODIST). 

Tuere was held in the City of Phila- 
delphia, 26th April, a large and representa- 
tive convention of our Irish fellow-citi- 
zens. It was great in numbers and, in 
a certain sense, great in influence. We could 
almost wish we had been a member of it, 
to the end that we might tell the Irish how 
to win in the fight they have with England 
and with the British Empire; thatis, if it be 
conceded that the American Negro has 
won in the fight he had with the South and 
with the United States. We think few, if 
any, will be found sufficiently timorous to 
say we have not won; and in a fight, too, 
where our disadvantages were a thousand- 
fold more than those encompassing the 
men of the Green Isle. What our status 
was is well known. Of a race the most 
opposite to be conceived—what is more 
opposite than white and black, flax and 
wool?—in a strange land, we were bought 
and sold as is the dumb brute of the mart. 
As to recognition, social or political, to-day 
or to-morrow, it was never dreamed of, 
much less talked about or acted upon; and 
this, too, whether it related to us as indi- 
viduals or as a class. Of all our millions 
there was not one deemed sufficiently cul- 
tivated or religious to be recognized asa 
Christian brother in the Church or a fellow- 
citizen in the state. We .were, in a sense, 
the lepers of the land. Yet, in the fight we 
had we have socompletely won that what 
remains to perfect the victory is the sim- 
ple utilization of our ‘‘ mountains of prey.”’ 

Not so with the Irish. Without having the 
tremendous odds against them which we 
had it is to be doubted whether they are any 
nearer victory than they were a century 
ago. In every sense they are still a sub- 
ject if not aservile race, with scarcely a 
single right which England and Englishmen 
feel bound to respect. 

Wherefore this difference? It is not 
in the races themselves; for without ex- 
pressing an opinion as to Negro manhood, 
even in the rough, which is presumably 
sufficiently high, we feel free to say, that 
since the day Archibald Falls, a brawny- 
armed, genial-souled Irishman absolutely 
took me on his back and carried me up the 
hillsides of the Giant’s Causeway, in con- 
nection with our general treatment in the 
Emerald Isle, the appreciation we have had 
for the Irish race, even in the rough, has 
been at a premium. But why have the men 
of this noble race, the Emmets, and the 
O’Connells, to say nothing of the Parnells, 
so signally failed, while the men of our 
race, the Garnetts and the Douglasses, have 
80 gloriously triumphed? Plainly the dif- 
ference is in the methods employed. The 
Irish took to dynamite or force. The 
Negro took to God, to facts, and to the 
exercise of a common sense so lofty as to 
seem to spring from inspiration. Was the 
Irishman struek ? In so far as he was able 
he struck back. Was the Negro struck ? 
With here and there a notable exception, 
he turned the other cheek. The world 
called this cowardice. So be it. But 











it has given the Negro the victory. By 
steadfastly pursuing it he has gained no un- 
certain Home Rule, but, on the contrary, 
fundamental, civil, and political rights. 
By steadfastly pursuing 1, he who was 
afar off has come nigh; he who was as a 
handful shakes now even Lebanon. Glori- 
ous cowardice this—a cowardice more fruit- 
ful in victory than many insurrections and 
many Land Leagues. But is it really cow- 
ardice? No! no! no! It is such a percep- 
tion of the foundation principles of the gov- 
ernment of God, that makes the practice of 
them by the Negro a veritable inspiration 
from Heaven. Nothing is more true than 
what Solomon wrote: ‘‘I returned and saw 
under the sun that the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither 
yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men 
of understanding, nor yet favor to men of 
skill.” And all this the Negro practiced 
without knowing it. Wiser than Paul, he 
knew without being inspired: *‘Our faith 
is the victory.” Faith in God. Faith in 
law. Faith in right-doing. These can 
never fail; therefore, can they never disap- 
point, as our millions can stand up and 
testify. 

If it be simple victory that the Irish both 
wish and want, then we say: Dismiss 
dynamite and all idea of force. Do right. 
Join yourself to the chariot of the English, 
as the Negro has joined himself to the 
chariot of the white. Recognize Provi- 
dence, Believe that God is leading you, 
and though it be not in the way you would 
go, with the blind faith of your black breth- 
ren, follow on and the victory that is his to- 
day will be yours to-morrow. 


PHILADELPH1L, Pa. 
—-_ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BAYARD 
TAYLOR. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Wuex Mr. Samuel Johnson was a young 
fellow he was desirous of writing a Life of 
Dryden, whom he greatly admired, and he 


| sought an introduction to Mr. Colley Cib- 


ber, who was one of the few persons then 
alive who had seen Dryden, and from 
whom he expected to procure many valu- 
able materials for his work. ‘So, sir,” 
said he to the famous player, ‘‘I find you 
know Mr. Dryden.” 

** Know him? Oh, Lord! I was as well 
acquainted with him as if he had been my 
own brother.” 

‘Then you can tell me some anecdotes 
of him?” 

‘Oh, yes, athousand! Why we used to 
meet him continually at a club at Britton’s. 
I remember as well as if it were but yester- 
day that when he came into the room in 
Winter time he used to go and sit close by 
the fire in one corner, and that in Summer 
time he would always go and sit in the 
window.” ‘‘ Thus, sir,” said Mr. Johnson 
years afterward, ‘‘ what with the corner of 
the fire in Winter, and the window in Sum- 
mer, you see that I got much information 
from Cibber of the manners and habits of 
Dryden.” 

I was reminded of this anecdote over 
and over again when the death of Bayard 
Taylor was cabled across the ocean, for I 
was waited upon by several inquisitive 
gentlemen, who represented the press, and 
who were anxious to learn what I knew 
about Bayard Taylor. If I had imparted 
to them the knowledge that I was suddenly 
summoned to deliver, it would probably 
have amounted to little more than Cibber’s 





barren remembrance of the Summer and 
Winter seats of Dryden. My scantiness of 
information could not have been accounted 
for, however, as Johnson insinuated that 
Cibber’s was, by the supposition that he 
was then at a great distance from Dryden, 
and had perhaps only one leg in the room, 
and durst not draw in the other; but by the 
fact that I could not at once have recalled my 
thirty years’ recollection of Bayard Taylor. 
He would not have admitted that I was at 
a great distance from him (not even, I think, 
when I was), nor that there was any room 
which he frequented into which I durst not 
draw both legs. There was at that time no 
thought on either side of greater or lesser. 

Ihave been trying to remember when I 
first met Bayard Taylor, and, so far as | 
can make out at this distance of time, it 
was in 1848. He had lately published the 
record of his European travel, ‘ Views 
Afoot,” and was on the editorial staff of the 
New York Tribune. The immediate cause 
of our acquaintance was the Union Maga. 
zine, of which Mrs. Caroline M. Kirkland 
was the editor, and also, I believe, the pro- 
jector, and which was, in a mild way, 
through its occasional illustrations, the fore- 
runner of the popular picture magazines of 
to-day. How I came to know Mrs. Kirk- 
land, and how she came to be interested in 
so obscure a young person as I was, I have 
forgotten. I only know that she was kind 
enough to read a little manuscript volume 
of verses that I had written, was good 
enough to think there was promise in them, 
and was generous enough to give me the 
run of her library, as the sayingis. She 
went further than that on one occasion, for 
she showed me the manuscript of ‘‘ Ula- 
lume,” which Poe had just sent her, and 
asked me what I thought of it. I told her 
frankly that I did not like it. ‘‘ Neither do 
I,” she said, ‘‘and I am going to return it 
to him.” She liked something of mine, I 
have forgotten what, and published it in 
her magazine, and, on her departure for 
Europe, a few months later, she mentioned 
me to Bayard Taylor, who was to edit the 
magazine during her absence. ‘‘ You will 
like him,” she told me. 

The first time I ever set foot in an 
editorial room was the day I sought Bayard 
Taylor in the editorial room of the 7'ribune. 
If it had occurred a few years later I should 
write editorial rooms; but at that time a 
single room had to suffice for all the editors 
and reporters, and a shabby old room it 
was. My recollection is that it was 
on the top floor of the Tribune building, 
which then, as now, was set apart for the 
compositors, and that when I reached it, 
after climbing several pairs of dark stairs, I 
saw ascore or more of these dingy men of 
letters working at their cases. I asked for 
Mr. Taylor, and was directed to two desks, 
placed back to back, in the middle of the 
room, and littered over with books and 
papers, pens, ink, and paper, a paste pot, 
and a large pair of shears. At their desks, 
facing each other, sat twomen, whose heads 
were bent down over what they were writ- 
ing. “Is Mr. Bayard Taylor here?” I 
asked, and the man who was farthest from 
me looked up, and said; ‘‘I am he.” “My 
name is Stoddard,” I replied, ‘‘ and I have 
come to see if you cari use in the Union 
Magateine’—1 named “something of mite 
which Mrs. Kirkland-had left in his hands 
before her departéfe for Europe, or which I 
had sent to him as the then occupant of her 
chair editorial, and was gratified to learn 
that he not only could, but w0tld, use that 
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jmmortal production, and very speedily. 
My impression is that he rose from his desk 
when he aiswered my question, for I havg¢ 
a visiomof him as he gas then before meé | 
now. He was largerthan 1, gomewhat tall, 
indeed, with am ereet figute, a look of 
activity and maaliness, a Roman, or rather 
aquiline, Mose, thin nostrils, tender, loving 
eyes, and the dark, singleted hair which 
I had always associated with the head of a 
poet—a remembrance, no donbt, of the | 
portraits of Byron. What he said must have 
been very kind, for it went straight to my 
heart. I needed a friend, and I felt that I 
had found one. 

My literary acquaintances at this time 





| 
could be counted on the fingers of one | 
hand. I knew Mrs. Kirkland, as well asa | 
poor young man, unaccustomed to socicty, 


can know an accomplished elderly woman 
of the world. I knew Park Benjamin, 
poet, journalist, and man of letters gener- 
ally, who was friendly enough to read me 
his poems when they were fresh from his 
brain, and who had confidence cnough in 
my judgment to ask me to review one of 
Longfellow’s books for a journal that he 
was editing—a daring task, from which I 
naturally shrank; and I knew Ralph Hoyt, 
whose poetical talents had lately been dis- 
covered and made much of by the 
Brothers) Duykinck, and 
strength of being an older writer than my- 
self, was fain to instruct me so that I might 
attain to his commanding maturity of man- 
ner. I was occasionally simple enough to 


who, on the 


show him something that I had written 
not because I wanted his praise, which I 
never got, but because I wanted his criti- 
cism, which I always got, and which was 
always of the most disheartening kind. I 
saw at last that there was nothing he could 
teach me, and that the only thing to be 
learned from him I must teach myself. It 
was my self-dependence. 

I was grateful to these worthy people, 
but, apart from their kindness, which I can 
never forget, 1 knew that they could do 
nothing for me. It was otherwise with 
Bayard Taylor, who, I felt, could do much. 
He was of my own age, or nearly so, for 
we were born within six months of cach 
other, and could not, therefore, lord it over 
me on account of his superiority of years. 


to thehobks that we’ were r 








and what did we say, on those ambrosial 

Rights? Our doing was mostly confined 

to the smoking of indifferent cigars, our 
talking was entirely confined literature, 

g, and the 
poems ‘that’ We Were writing. We were 
young, we were simple, and we were very 
enthuglastic: Differemt in many things, 
we wei alike in our léve of poetry, and in 
our belief that we wet@ poets. Atany rate, 
I was sure that Bayard Taylor was a poet, 
who had written nobly, and would write 
more nobly still. I felt afresh intellectual 
growth in him every time we met, and 
poem of his that he read 
to me was more wonderful than the last. 
I looked up to Bayard Taylor then as I had 
never looked up to man before, and as I 
have never looked up to man since. He 
knew more than I knew, not merely of the 
world of men, in which he mingled and I 
did not, but of the world of books, wherein 
he was more largely and more carefully 
read than I. He was comparatively learned 
when I was absolutely ignorant. I com- 
pared my verse with his verse, and always 
to the disadvantage of my own. There was 
a splendor and a grandeur in what he 
wrote, a wild, stormy music in his rhythm, 
and a sense of magnificence in his color, 
which I was hopeless of attaining. Beyond 
all other qualities I admired his originality 
and hisimagination. I neverthink of those 
Saturday nights in Bayard Taylor’s sky 
parlor in Murray Street without recalling 
Cowley’s noble poem on the death of Mr. 
William Harvey, particularly the fifth and 
eighth stanzas: 


every new 


“ Say, for you saw us, ye immortal lights, 
How oft unwearied have we spent the nights, 
Till the Ledwan Stars, so famed for love, 
Wondered at us from above. 
We spent them not in toys, in lusts, or wine, 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were 
thine. 
. . . . . 
To him my Muse made haste with every strain, 
While it was new, and warm yet from the brain. 
He loved my worthless rhymes, and like a friend 
Would find out something to commend, 
Hence, how, my Muse, thou canst not me delight ; 
Be this my latest verse ‘ 
With which I now adorn his hearse, 
And this my grief without thy help shall write.” 


My feeling for Bayard Taylor, and our 





As a poet [had much more admiration for 
him than for Ralph Hoyt or Park Benja- 
min, for whom, indeed, I had but little 
intellectual respect. There was that in his 
poetry which convinced me that he knew 
many things which I did not, but which I 
might, perhaps know when I came to know 
him. There is a critical period in the career 
of most men of letters upon which much 
in their after lives depends. I had reached 
such a period when I met Bayard Taylor, 
and from that day my life, which had gone 
on darkling like an underground river, 
flashed out into the sunshine with a jubi- 
lant song. 

It was understood between Bayard Tay- 
lor and myself that we were to meet as 
often as possible, which, under the circum- 
stances wherein we found ourselves, was 
not likely to be more than once or twice a 
week. He had his daily work to do, and I 
had mine, for to neither had fate granted 
the ripe, poetic leisure that he craved. 
There was one night in the week which both 
could call his own (Saturday night), and 
when that came we were sure to spend it 
together. It was more convenient for us 
to meet in his rooms thanin mine, and I 
accordingly betook myself thither at the 
close of the day, generally before sundown. 
They were in Murray Street, on the north 
side, not far from Broadway, in a largish, 
rather stylish boarding-house, kept by the 
traditional landlady, who in this case hap- 
pened to be a well-to-do widow lady, 
with an elderly sister, and a pleasant 
gentlemanly son. They were on the 
top floor of this quiet house, and 
were small, though cozy, in the bachelor 
sense. One could manage to sit down in 
them, that is to say, by displacing the 
books from the chairs, and there were cool 
windows at which one could smoke in the 
hot Summer evenings, There were, if I 
remember rightly, a few shelves on which 
Bayard Taylor kept his scanty library, and 
there was certainly a small table at which 
he wrote witer the mood seized him, which 
was often in the early morning hours after 
his long night’s work. What jid we do, 


common feeling for poetry, inspired me at 
this time to add what I thought was a son- 
net to my worthless rhymes. It was to the 
effect that we were squires of poesy, behind 
the belted knights, whose prowess fixed 
us to do what noble deeds remained. I 
think I can recall the sestet: 
“ Envy and hate are for the low and mean ; 

We will be noble rivals, oftentime 

Breaking our spears in tournaments of rhyme, 

No friendly tilts to glorify our Queen : 

Friendly to all but caitiffs foul and wrong, 

But stern to guard the Holy Land of Song.” 


New Yor« Cry. 
————————e 


EFFECTS OF SUPPRESSING THE 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


FROM FRANCES E. WILLARD. 





To toe Eprror or Tre INDEPENDENT: 


In these days of “ practical statesman- 
ship,” every fresh flash of light on the 
problem of the liquor traffic is welcome to 
thoughtful minds. Permit me, therefore, 
to offer the following ‘‘ in evidence,” before 
the People’s Jury, nowhere more adequate- 
ly represented than in your broad and Ix- 
DEPENDENT pages. What I have seen in 
repeated visits to the well-known glass 
manufactory at Millville, N. J., is here 
stated in detail by one who to a life-long 
observation adds the quality of mind re- 
quisite for an impartial conclusion. 

Yours for Prohibition, 
Frances E. Writrarp. 





Dear Miss WILLARD: 

Your favor is athand. When I am asked 
what I suppose to be the probable results 
in average communities of the suppression 
of the liquor traffic, I always answer that 
it is not a matter of supposition, for I know 
what it actually is. I have been connected, 
directly or indirectly, much of my life with 
a menufacturing community, now of about 
ten thousand inhabitants. In my clild- 
hood liquor was freely used, and even ordi- 
narily carried into the workshops. The char- 
acter of the people was such that the family 
of my relative, who was one of the propri- 








safein his visits there in times of excite- 
ment with gérikes for higher wages. 

Our Méthodist friends exerted them- 
selves, getically,and with great success, 
gath@ing into their churches a large 
mem hip, so hat there are now four 
flouri@fiing Methédist » societies, besides 
smaller ones of other démominations. Too 
much'can bardly be said of the improve- 
ment Of she people through the inflmence of 
the Evangelical churches, especially those 
of the Methodist connection. 

But there was left a large class outside 
of their membership, and too often within 
it, who were ruining themselves and their 
families by the use of alcohol. Many a 
man who, above all things, desired to be 
and to live a Christian, and who joined 
the Church with the settled purpose of 
avoiding liquor, fell again and again under 
its power. And of ouryoung menand even 
boys, with the temptations of taverns and 
saloons ever before them, not a few yielded 
to the vice. 

At length the question of the continuance 
of this course agitated the community 
under the form of the granting or refusal of 
licenses. At one time a butcher, elected to 
vote for license, had the casting vote in the 
Town Council. He was called on by the 
wives of our workmen, and told that if he 
gave their husbands and sons the liquor 
shops they would buy no more meat of him. 
He absented himself from the Council for 
many months to escape the dilemma. 


When the question of refusing licenses 
came up ten years ago, there were three 
taverns and a large number of liquor saloons 
inthetown. Thetavernsthrew theirinfluence 
for one year with the temperance advocates 
against the licensing of saloons, and gained 
a monopoly of the traffic. The following 
year the suppressed saloon interest, in re- 
taliation, exerted themselves to stop licenses 
for the taverns also, and by this aid a non- 
licensing Town Council was elected. The 
taverns then combined to compel the return 
to licenses, by refusing to entertain the 
travelers who came to the town; but this 
was met by the noble conduct of a lady, 
who had the largest mansion in the place. 
She offered, herself, to receive all comers 
into her own house. At length, two taverns 
were changed into boarding-houses, and the 
third took the legitimate business of a 
hotel—but without a bar. 

Nine years have now passed, and again 
and again the struggle for license has been 
renewed; but the temperance women have 
been vigilant and industrious, and the ver- 
dict of ‘‘no liquor” has been confirmed 
from year to year by increasing majorities, 
swelled by the votes of former inebriates, 
who dreaded the renewal of the tempta- 
tions which had formerly been their ruin. 
A few prosecutions and some temporary 
imprisonments of breakers of the law have 
so effectually enforced it that it is safe to 
say that, except in very rare instances, 
liquor cannot be bought for money. 

It is inevitable that it should be occa- 
sionally brought from other places into pri- 
vate houses, and that some workmen will 
go to neighboring towns and buy and 
drink liquor; but the selling is suppressed. 
I say it advisedly, and with personal 
knowledge, it is suppressed. The moral 
sentiment of the city is a growing one, and 
while some young men will go elsewhere 
and indulge this depraved taste for drink, 
there is no case of any such having be- 
come a drunkard during the nine years of 
Prohibition. 

As a substitute for the resort of a tavern, 
our two thousand workmen have nearly 
completed a large three-storied brick build- 
ing of attractive proportions, fifty by sixty 
feet, with nine roomy apartments for gym- 
nasium, baths, library, reading, quiet 
games; temperance hall seating six hun- 
dred, and class-rooms, with a prospect of a 
thousand paying members. A wide piazza 
for Summer eyenings, a fountain and sever- 
al acres of pleasure-grounds fronting on the 
river, will form attractions amply compen- 
sating for the seductions of twenty or more 
liquor shops formerly soliciting the patron- 
age of men and boys. This Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute is arranged on a self-supporting basis, 
and is likely to receive a thousand dollars a 
year from the State for the formation in its 
class-rooms of classes in science applied to 
the arte. 


sequences, in this and in future generations, 
to thousands of families in this inity, 
of the suppression of the Mquor traffic? J 
care not who predicts failure in the prac- 
tical working of Prohibition, or who ex- 
plains the reasons why it cangot be made 
practical, nor how in large cities the law 
has been evaded. I know thatcit works 
grandly in this community, even if notewith- 
out some imperfection, constantly lessening’; 
and I have so much faith in our people as to 
believe that there is a moral sentiment, in 
almost every community, of potency, when 
properly roused and directed,,equal to the 
same effort with the same happy results. The 
large cities may Jag behind the villages and 
smaller communities, but they too must fol- 
low the grand movement of the age. 
A victory once gained and vigilantly 
guarded is likely to insure an ever augment- 
ing weight of public sentiment in favor of 
Prohibition, 
These are glorious days. I am glad to 
have lived to see them. The approaching 
success in the purification of our politics, 
the reform of our method of treatment of 
the Indians, the banishment of the liquor 
traffic, the coming enfranchisement of 
women and the organization of effort by 
which the moral sentiment of purity of the 
female character is making itself felt in 
every department of social life, and we may 
name the increased and increasing suscep- 
tibility of the community to the authority 
of ethical sentiment—all give the promise 
that better and grander days are before us. 
And I may add that, among all the in- 
fluences at work, none, probably, is so per- 
meating and effectual as that of the organ- 
ized and instructed work of woman. It 
was the thoughtful saying of a saint and 
sage two hundred years ago, that “one 
honest man would shake the country for 
ten miles around.” Shall noble woman, in- 
structed, roused to enthusiasm, and guided 
by the organized effort and accumulating 
practical wisdom of experience in her divine 
mission, do less than help move each one 
of ten thousand communities in the direc- 
tion of a humanity ever approaching toward 
the ideal of the divine human life? 
Yours respectfully, 
A Practica, MANUFACTURER. 
eae eee a dale 


THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D. D. 








Tue long looked for ‘‘ Leben Jesu,” by 
Professor Weiss, of Berlin, cannot fail to 
furnish much food for thought and discus- 
sion. 

The author’s high position among the 
more orthodox German theologians gives 
importance to the views which are now put 
forth as the result of twenty years of re- 
search. Readers on this side the Atlantic 
have known, since the appearance of his 
article on ‘‘ The Day in Cesarea Philippi,” 
in the Princeton Review, of January, 1881, 
that, not only is he a writer in close sympathy 
with the person and work of Jesus, but 
he also possesses the historic insight 
which enables him to grasp the events of 
the Saviour’s life in their mutual relation- 
ships, and to set them forth with great 
clearness and power. 

The volume before us opens by empha- 
sizing some facts which just now are of 
special significance. It points out that 
neither the Gospels nor the recorded words 
of Jesus are to be assigned a place superior 
to that of the other New Testament writ- 
ings, as the foundation of the Christian 
faith. Both the contents and the history 
of the Gospels prove this. If they had been 
written to furnish a full scheme of Chris- 
tian truth they would have contained dis- 
cussions or statements of such themes as 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the nature of 
the Atonement, the method of Jesus’s self- 
humiliation and re-exaltation, with which 
the Church has from the beginning properly 
concerned itself. But the apostles were 
sent forth as witnesses of certain facts, 
which, in common with their hearers, they 
only imperfectly understood. 

They and the other New Testament 
authors alike give evidence that they re- 
lied, not upon their understanding of these 
facts as they oceurred,.nor upon any suffi- 
cient explanation of them which they had 
received from the lips of Jesus, from whom 
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but primarily and continuously upon the 
enlightening of’ the Holy Spirit who had 
come to abide in them. 

Their message opened with the claim to 
be a message from God, which must be re- 
ceived in faith. They kngw themselves to 
be instructed and led of the Spirit as 
they delivered the message, and that they 
possessed in the Spirit the guaranty of its 
correctness and acceptance. Under this 
conduct and enlightenment of the Spirit they 
are taught by degrees to understand the 
significance of the facts with which they are 
familiar, and also which of those facts they 
shall record and more or less explain. 

Consequently we find that Paul, though 
not of the original company of the apostles, 
gives, under the same sure guidance as the 
apostles, more fully developed statements 
of Christian doctrine than they do; and, on 
the other hand, the writers of the gospels 
omit many important facts of Jesus’s earthly 
life with which they must have been perfectly 
acquainted, and which they could not have 
failed to record if the record of the deeds 
and words of Jesus had been meant to oc- 
cupy a pre-eminent place in the future 
evangel. 

The apostolic preaching turns not upon 
the detailed circumstances of the life of 
Jesus, but upon the atoning power of his 
death as establishing a new foundation for 
the relation of the believer to God; upon 
uninterrupted fellowship with the risen 
Lord administered by the Holy Spirit, cer- 
tified by a regenerate life, and upon the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead and 
his promised return, as the pledge of our 
resurrection and heavenly inheritance. 
These are put forth entirely irrespective of 
whether or not Jesus had in so many words 
proclaimed them when on earth. Their 
message is from the living Christ. They 
carry back the permanent religious signifi- 
cance of Christ to the divine lordship of 
the Risen One, and in the last analysis to 
his original divinity. 

The credibility of the message, there- 
fore, turns upon whether or not Jesus, un- 
der the circumstances of his human life, 
was in condition fully to declare it, or how 
far he held it proper and in keeping with 
the limited intelligence of his disciples to 
do so. The progress in the development of 
the apostolic doctrine shows how the 
special significance which the coming of 
Christ had for the Jews, and which neces- 
sarily limited in some degree comprehen- 
sion of his mission, retires behind the more 
general and permanent significance which 
was contained within it. This larger truth 
is first set forth in clearest light by Paul, 
who was not an eye-witness of Jesus's 
earthly life. 

As it is, the Christian faith would remain 
unaltered, and would lose nothing of its 
deepest foundations, if it had pleased God 
to give us no more of the New Testament 
than the Epistles, and had deprived us, 
with the Gospels, of all material out of 
which to construct a detailed picture of 
Jesus’s earthly life. 

So far I have given the thought as nearly 
as possible in the words of the author. The 
important point is the pre-eminent place 
assigned to the Holy Spirit in the found- 
ing of the Church and the production of a 
body of Christian truth. Not only were 
the oral preaching and the letters of the 
apostles determined by the Holy Spirit, but 
even the Gospel narratives were accepted 
by the Church because the Holy Spirit was 
known to stand in the same relation to 
them. It might also be shown that the 
apostles ascribed Jesus’s own words and 
work to the direct agency of the Spirit. He 
was anointed with the Holy Ghost and 
with power, he was led by the Spirit; 
through the Eternal Spirit he offered him- 
self in sacrifice; he rose again because 
quickened by the Spirit. When, therefore, 
the Holy Spirit came upon them with the 


should look to him and lean on him, tha 


tain period in the history of the Church the 
Holy Spirit moved some men, who were 
more or less fully acquainted with im- 
portant facts concerning Jesus, to record 
not so much the facts asthe truths or as- 
pects of truth to which the knowledge of 
those facts had led them. These statements 
were called out apparently by some 
passing occasion. They each represent the 
stage of Christian knowledge to which the 
writer, under the guidance of the Spirit, 
had at that time attained. The Church 
was led to recognize their permanent value, 
and collected they are the authoritative 
record of the truths and aspects of truth 
on which the Holy spirit desires to build 
the Church of the New Testament. 

It ceases, therefore, to be a question of 
the first importance whether, for example, 
the Gospel of Matthew can be proved to 
have come in its present form from the 
hands of that apostle; whether Paul wrote 
the Epistle to the Hebrews; or who was the 
Mark, Luke, or James whose name is at- 
tached to other books. The more impor- 
tant question is: Is there substantial evi- 
dence that these writings belong to the age 
and class to which they purport to belong? 
are they properly a part of the canon of 
inspired writings ? The personality of the 
author stands in relation to the document 
as the personality of a witness might to 
matters of testimony which there was 
abundant reason for accepting as true. 
The personality is of interest, and would 
often be valuable in explaining and illus- 
trating the truth, but it is not essential to 
it. The book of the Acts remains un- 
affected by the fact that we know so little 
of Luke, as does the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, though scholars have of late gone 
back to the opinion of Origen, that ‘‘ who 
wrote it God alone knows.” 

Furthermore, it is no proper charge 
against any statement of Christian doctrine 
that it is not to be found in the words of 
Jesus or in the Gospels. The demand for 
mutual agreement on the sole basis of the 
Sermon on the Mount is as unjustifiable as 
Matthew Arnold’s demand, that we give 
up Paul’s ‘‘ rationalizing.” If a doctrine 
can be shown to be clearly taught in the 
Epistles it is to be accepted as the truth. 
Not only so, but the fuller statements of 
developed Christian truth are to be sought 
in the words of the New Testament writers, 
rather than in the words of Jesus. The 
latter are the seed-corn from which sprang 
the ampler harvest, as the spirit of truth 
unfolded to the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, not the words only, but the person of 
Christ. 

And again, if the Holy Ghost held so im- 
portant a position in the production of the 
Christian oracles, and in the preaching and 
thinking of the apostles and their compan- 
ions, we must believe that he holds a posi- 
tion of equal importance in the Church to- 
day. He who gave the Word can alone 
secure its right understanding and accep- 
tance. He who taught men at the begin- 
ning to receive Jesus Christ as their suffi- 
cient Saviour can alone so teach men now. 
And he in whom, as the ever present, con- 
stantly teaching, helping, comforting wit- 
ness of a risen and living God, the early 
disciples believed and lived, is the one to 
whom Christians must look to-day, if they 
are to be taught, helped, comforted, or if 
the Church of to-day is to have any power. 


Worcester, Mass. 
-_ 


HINTS TOWARD A THEORY OF 
SACRED SCRIPTURE. 


III. 








BY PROF. GEORGE T. LADD, D.D. 


But, fifth, no thorough and satisfactory 
investigation can stop with a merely in- 
ductive inquiry. For this inquiry will nec- 
essarily end very largely in negative and 
uncertain conclusions. The life cannot be 


is not attained to as the mere result of 


day of Pentecost, it was natural that fi by mere analysis; the supernat- 


they should find themselves taught, helped, 
strengthened, comforted, loved and moved 
to speak by the Spirit. They were fall of 
the Spirit, and so they knew whenever they 
undertook to declare the truth committed 
to them that they had the mind of Christ. 
Séveral conclusions will at once suggest 
thénisefves. The question of inspiration 
takes on « sémewhat different form from 
that in which it is often stated. At a cer- 


an induction. Indeed, it is never as the 
merely logical conclusion of an inductive 
process that we arrive at the apprehension 
of any form of the supernatural. By induc- 
tion, we arrive at a knowledge of the laws 
of Nature, but not at the philosophical aec- 
count of that plastic life which gives the ra- 
tional form to Natare. God is néverreached 
asthe logical conclusion of a merely induc- 





tive process. The inductive process of Sacred 





Scripture will be chiefly useful as fixing the 
limits within which our apprehension of 
the supernatural causes of Scripture must 
confine itself. It is, so to speak, the natural 
and historical elements of the Bible which 
we reach by the inductive process; but the 
supernatural elements must be disclosed 
by the intuitions of faith. It is true, in- 
deed, that a certain conviction concerning 
the inadequacy of the known historical and 
natural causes may be strongly impressed 
upon a candid mind as the result of a thor- 
ough scientific examination of the biblical 
phenomena. The linguistic phenomena, 
for instance, may leave the impression that 
some other forces than those which we are 
acquainted with in so-called profane litera- 
ture have lefttheir impress upon the lan- 
guage of the Bible. But the ethico-relig- 
ious consciousness, in addition to the criti- 
cal faculty, needs to be aroused in order 
that God may be heard to speak from the 
pages of Sacred Scripture. 

A synthetic construction of the theory of 
the origin and nature of the Bible, which 
shall be in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Christian consciousness and 
the contents of faith, must follow the at- 
tempt atan inductive theory. Thus the neg- 
ative conclusions of induction being accept- 
ed, as telling us what the Bible is not, we 
may inquire within the limits thus arranged, 
What do the contents of the Christian faith 
in correspondence with the verifiable 
claims of Sacred Scripture assure us posi- 
tively concerning its origin and nature ? 

Certain important doctrines of the Chris- 
tian system of truth are obviously related 
very closely to this doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture. The attempt to construct a sat- 
isfactory theory of the origin and nature of 
the Bible must, then, consider these doc- 
trines as related to itself. Among such 
kindred doctrines are those of the person- 
ality of God, the spirituality of man, rev- 
elation, inspiration, and the founding and 
building up of the Christian Church. A true 
psychology is by no means the least im- 
portant help to an understanding of the 
doctrines of revelation and inspiration, and, 
through these doctrines, of that of Sacred 
Scripture. For there can be no revelation 
which is not consummated within man; 
there can be no revelation, then, to which 
certain laws are not given by the psychical 
constitution of man. Inspiration, also, is 
a certain condition of the human conscious- 
ness; and no condition of consciousness 
can come about which does not conform to 
the laws of consciousness. 

Ihave already alluded to the complaint 
that, in time past, dogmatic theology has 
so presumptuously assumed the right and 
power to tell men what the Bible must be, 
without even so much as consulting histor- 
ical and critical researches with a view to 
find out what the Bible really is. This com- 
plaint is undoubtedly just. Its justness is 
the verdict of history, which has broken 
the dogma down under the repeated and 
powerful blows of critical and historical re- 
searches. It is of little use, indeed, to in- 
sist that, according to the necessary as- 
sumptions of faith, the text of the Bible 
must be infallibly inspired, after criticism 
has shown what is the date, number, and 
uncertainty of the MSS. of the Bible, and 
that the reading of the Hebrew is, so far as 
the vowels are concerned, only traditional 
and committed to writing centuries after 
the Hebrew books came into existence. 
But, on the other hand, we need have no 
fears that the construction of the doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture will ever be wholly 
taken out of the province of theological dis- 
cussion, will ever, indeed, become other 
than an important element in the system 
atized presentation of the Christian faiths 
as they lie objectively before us in history, 
and subjectively within us in the witness of 
the Holy Spirit. 

But, as a final suggestion toward a recon- 
structed theory of Sacred Scripture, I re- 
mark, that what may be called the experi- 
mental and practical uses of the Bible are 
those which most meed to be defended and 
adjusted rationally by such a theory. There 
is little doubt that the Bible is much less 
in need of being bolstered up by elaborate 
dogmas, as to its origin and nature, than the 
advocatés of such dogmas suppose. The 
Bibte is an immensely vital book. It proves 
its vitality rather by doing work tlian by 
making claims; it fears being misunder- 





stood and neglected much more than being 
inadequately theorized about. @t it can 
have the fair chance of presenting its truth 
and rules of conduct before human souls, 
it expects that such truth will commend it. 
self to the reason, such rules command the 
conscience of men. 

And it is never deserted by the Spirit of 
God, who honors it, not so much by defi- 
nitely declaring what it is and how it arose 
as by showing through it what spiritual work 
He can accomplish. It will win its way, 
then, without the help of dogmatic declar- 
ations of its infallibility. For these rea- 
sons, all the more, however, does the true 
and satisfactory theory need especially to 
culminate its constructive work by laying 
the rational foundations for the right prac- 
tical uses of the Bible. These great prac- 
tical uses are chiefly the following two— 
the construction and development of the 
Rule of, Faith and the application of the 
Means of Grace. A true theory must, then, 
show in what sense and to what extent the 
Bible furnishes the Church with its Rule of 
Faith, and how it is that the Church ap- 
prehends the Rule of Faith as lying, in at 
least a germinal way, within the Bible, and 
then, in accordance with the indestructible 
noun thus furnished, proceeds with the 
development of the whole system of Chris- 
tian truths. This theory must also define 
and justify the grounds and limits of the 
authority of the Bible. It must show the 
certainty that the infallible Word of God in 
Redemption through Jesus Christ is con- 
tained and presented to men as scripturally 
fixed within the Bible. It must show how 
the individual and the Church may make 
use of the ethico-religious faculty, which 
is perpetually enlightened by the presence 
of the Holy Spiritin the soul andin the 
Church, to discern and test and appropri- 
ate this Word of God. The theory will 
thus consummate its purpose in setting 
forth and commending the uses of the Bible 
asa means of grace. For it is only when 
the Spirit in the soul meets the Spirit in the 
book, and the former recognizes the latter 
as one with itself, that the function of the 
Word of God in Scripture is fulfilled, and 
the soul is satisfied and blessed and 
saved. 

Any theory which can accomplish such 
results as the foregoing, while at the same 
time remaining true to the results of in. 
duction, and not violating a single fact in 
the concrete and historical existence of the 
Bible, may well congratulate itself. It may 
also very willingly suffer any amount of tem- 
porary misunderstanding and obstruction, 
For in due time the Church Catholic will 
consciously acknowledge what she has all 
the while unconsciously borne witness to: 
viz., that such is essentially her own his- 
toric conviction and unchanging experience 
regarding the origin and nature of the 
Sacred Scripture. For atime some may 
miss the customary phrases for stating their 
convictions; others may grieve to see 
the accuracy of these phrases denied. But 
both criticism and the Christian conscious- 
ness, innerexperience and objective fact, 
will abide. Andif men can find out from 
the Bible what is the truth of God's re- 
demption in their Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and how to live following this Lord 
and Saviour, they will continue to cling to 
the faiths and uses of this Book, in spite of 
any conceivable changes in the dogmatic 
statement of its origin and nature which 
criticism may make it necessary to intro. 
duce. 
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WOMEN AS HEALERS,* 


BY MARY OLEMMER. 


Amip the wrangle which at this time 
seems ta fill the world concérning the right 
of women to do this or that, it is pleasant 
to come out on the high tableland of mutual 
effort where, side by side, men and women 
work together, each the inspirer and helper 
of the other. 

In lieu of special knowledge concerning 
your calling (which I do not possess), I beg 
your permission to-night to give you, 
mérely as an outside observer, a synopsis 
of the present status of women in the vari- 

“Reed by Willian: Lee, M. D.. Professor of Physiology 
sy nye Satronsier. 8 of 
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ous branches of the art of healing through- 


out the wogld. 

It has been a commonly accepted idea, 
certainly a superficial one, that much of the 
aspiration and purpose of the women of the 
present day to become trained as nurses 
and educated as physicians is the outcrop- 
ping of modern feminine restlessness and 
revolt. Yet it is through the mists of 
mythology that we catch the first glimpse 
of the medical woman. 

The Egyptian Isis watched 
health of the human race and discovered 
drugs. Eleven centuries before Christ 
there existed in Egypt a college of phy- 
sicians for both men and women. In the 
liad and the Odyssey we find women re- 
ferred to as skilled in medicine. Aspasia 
indulged in medical writing. The mother 
of Socrates was a midwife. The skill of 
Agnodice compelled the legal opening of 
the medical profession to all frpge-born 
women of the state. Hygeia was the 
daughter of Esculapius. 

Between the eleventh and thirteenth cen- 
turies a number of women won wide re- 
nown as teachers in the great medical 
school of Salerno. Later women physi- 
cians held professors’ chairs in the univer- 
sities of Italy, notably in that of Bologna. 
At one time its professor of anatomy, Maz- 
zolina, falling ill, his wife, Anna Morandi, 
through love of him, studied anatomy, and 
in time delivered lectures for him from be- 
hind a curtain. She became famous as an 
anatomist, and was offered a chair at Milan, 
which she refused, remaining at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna till her death, in 1774. 
During the next half century Maria Della 
Donne received her degree at Bologna, and 
in 1806 was appointed by Napoleon Bona- 
parte to the chair of midwifery in that 
university. In domestic Germany, whose 
average opinion is that a woman should 
know next to nothing outside of her 
kitchen, as early as 1754 Frau Dorothea 
Erxleben, after due examination, received a 
medical degree, and practiced long in the 
city of Quedlinburg, where her husband 
was a deacon of the St. Nicholas Church. 
In the early part of the present century 
Frau von Siebold and her dayghter, Frau 
von Heidensieck, both received medical de- 
grees at Giessen, and rose to great dis- 
tinction. Frau von Siebold attended the 
Duchess of Kent at the birth of Queen Vic- 
toria, the duchess choosing her above every 
other physician. 

These cases are cited, not because they 
have apy general bearing on the presence 
of women in the science of healing to-day, 
but because they illustrate the fact that 
human nature, as expressed through 
womanhood, in defiance of all obstacle, has 
had hike aspirations, and made like efforts 
in pursuit of knowledge in all nations and 
in all time. 

But in following backward the history of 
medicine one stands amazed at the antagon- 
ism of men, at the obstacles they have laid 
in the way of honorable women, who 
sought knowledge even in the humblest 
branches of medical science. Let us lay it 
all to the far-reaching law of heredity. The 
sons of Adam very naturally object to the 
daughters of Eve knowing too much, re- 
membering the trouble Eve brought te their 
father through her futile pursuits of knowl- 
edge. 

But it is not pleasant to the larger- 
minded, larger-hearted woman of to-day to 
find many profcssors in the medical colleges 
of the nineteenth century less enlightened, 
less liberal, than were the great teachers of 
the medieval ages. It seems impossible to 
believe that as late as 1876 four distin- 
guished professors in the College of Sur- 
geons, London, should resign because three 
women had been examined and licensed by 
the College for the practice of midwifery, 
or that the whole Royal College of Physi- 
cians should rise up to thank, them because 
they did so. 

In the University of Edinburgh, as late as 
1869, the professors refused to teach four 
respectable women who had been matricu- 
lated, and the students mobbed them. Nor 
did the conduct of American students to 
the women who had been admitted to the 
clinics of the Pennsylvania hospital reflect 
greater credit upon American manhood. 

One may smile at the astonishing logic 
offered by a distinguished surgeon of that 
state in opposition to women studying 
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medicine in any of its branches, viz: ‘‘ That 
woman was taken from the side of Adam 
purposely to show that her duty was 
forever after to lean upon man;” per se 
never to know enough herself to help 
any sister woman in the extremity of dis- 
tress. 

I do not cite these historic facts in the 
way of reproach to my wider-minded broth- 
ers, but solely to point to the great advance, 
despite every obstacle, made within a dozen 
years, in the opportunities afforded women 
to become trained nurses and physicians. 

In 1860 twelve Russian women, having 
applied for admission to the Academy of 
St. Petersburg, a Russian officer was sent 
to inspect the Woman’s Medical College, of 
the New York Infirmary, and to report to 
the imperial government. The result of 
this visit of inspection was the admission 
of women to the Academy of St. Peters- 
burgh. But in 1862 an imperial edict sud- 
denly withdrew the privilge, with the mar- 
velous assumption and assertion ‘that 
women as women did better when they 
knew nothing, understood nothing.” 
Despite this edict, a Russian lady, in 1869, 
dared to know enough to receive the de- 
gree of M. D. from this same academy. In 
1872, a Russian lady offered forty thousand 
dollars to the minister of state for the es- 
tablishment of classes for women at‘the 
Imperial Academy of Medicine. In that 
year women were admitted to the Academy 
to study under the same instructors as 
men the diseases of women and children. 

In 1871 the University of Moscow opened 
its doors to women, demanding the same 
tests of capacity from them as from men. 
In 1875—76 there were one hundred and sev- 
enty-one women studying at the Academy, 
of whom one hundred and two were of 
noble birth. Training schools for nurses 
of the highest grade were established and 
maintained under the patronage of the 
imperial government, which had ceased 
to act on its former assertion that ‘‘ women 
did better when they knew nothing and un- 
derstood nothing.” What was the result of 
thislargercivilization? When Russia march- 
ed to war against Turkey, bands of organized 
educated, patriotic women, under the protec. 
tion of their government, followed its armies 
to Turkey, and on its battle-fields and in its 
hospitals repeated the angelic work of heal- 
ing and helping begun in the Crimea by 
Florence Nightingale. Our present Minis- 
ter to Spain, then our Minister to Russia, 
Hon. Mr. Foster, read, the other evening, in 
a paper of his own on Russia, ‘‘ The world 
thrilled with admiration in the account of 
the advance of the Russian forces in the 
Turcoman desert (Asia) that the Countess 
Milutine, daughter of a Cabinet Minister, a 
member of a society devoted to nursing the 
sick and wounded soldiers, had herself been 
severely wounded in the front rank of her 
army in the storming of Geok Tepe.” 

Mrs. Foster declared to the writer that 
she believes the trained nurses of St. Pe- 
tersburgh to be among the most thoroughly 
trained and most skillful in the world, add- 
ing that she owed her life to one who car- 
ried her through a period of sickness in St. 
Petersburgh. She said: ‘ During the en- 
forced absence of my physician, there was 
nothing that he would have done that she 
did not do by his authority. Her intelli- 
gence, her skill could not be exceeded. I 
shall never forget her nor what she did for 
me.” So much for Russia. 

The mother of two distinguished naval 
officers told the writer, with glowing elo- 
quence, of the wonderful skill and devotion 
of the trained nurses in Alexandria, Egypt, 
who brought back to life, by their enlight- 
ened and devoted care, her son, who was 
committed to their charge at port, in the 
lowest stages of typhoid pneumonia. 

In Finland, the Emperor of Russia has 
ordered the University of Helsingfors, 
through the senate of Finland, to admit 
women to its medieal school. 

The medical schools of France have al- 
ways been nominally open to women, yet 
the first woman who was graduated in 
Paris, after passing the five requisite exam- 
inations, was Mrs. Garrett Anderson, of 
London, the only woman member of the 
British Medical Association. 

The next woman who took her diploma 
with great honor in 1871 was an American, 
Mary Putnam, now Mrs. Putnam Jacobi, 
of New York, 





In Germany andin Austria women are 
admitted to schools of medicine, but under 
protest ; they are not allowed to matriculate, 
nor are they promised graduation. 

In Holland, in eleven years, twice as 
muny women have succeeded as men in ob- 
taining diplomas in the study of pharmacy. 
In 1873, the University of Holland was 
opened to women. 

The universities of Italy were never 
closed to women, but in 1876 the fifteen 
universities of the kingdom were formally 
opened to them by a state decree. 

In Denmark every department of the 
University of Copenhagen except theology 
is open to women. This is equally true of 
the universities of Sweden and Norway. 

In Australia women were admitted to the 
University of Melbourne, in 1872. 

In Great Britain the Medical Act of 1858 
only admitted to registration and to the 
practice of medicine such persons as had 
passed the examination and obtained the 
license of one of the nineteen examining 
bodies of the kingdom, which constituted 
the General Council of Medical Educa- 
tion of the United Kingdom. After a long 
and weary battle with the prejudices of 
men in obtaining requisite hospital instruc- 
tion, Miss Garrett was registered as a 
licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall. But her 
title of M.D. she was able to obtain only 
years after, from the University of Paris. 

A few years ago a graduate from Cornell 
University applied to the Johns Hopkins 
University for post graduate, but was re- 
fused. 

But the student whom Johns Hopkins 
refused because she was a woman, Martha 


ceived the degree Ph.D., summa cum 
laude, the fourth and highest degree which 
the University of Zurich can _ bestow. 
Think of America sending her republican 
daughters to the heart of Europe to receive 
their degrees of lofty scholarship! Think 
of Europe emerging from her medizvalism 
before America! Think of the universities 
of Switzerland, of Italy, of Austria, of 
Sweden, France, shaming Columbia and 
Harvard! 

No words are rich enough to tell, or even 
to measure, the work in the amelioration of 
suffering already accomplished by the ad- 
mission of educated women to the domain 
of nursing and healing in the countries 
alone of India and China. 

In India, 100,000,000 of women, two- 
thirds of the entire population, are denied, 
and have ever been denied, in any ex- 
tremity of suffering or danger, the privilege 
of seeing a man physician. After a yearly 
holocaust of womanhood, as long as the 
ages, at last native women are trained in 
the school of Hindostan as nurses, mid- 
wives, and physicians to their own sex. 

The Madras Medical College admitted 
women in 1875. In 1878, after five years’ 
study, during which they won great dis- 
tinction, four women received their de- 
grees. For many years the lying-in hos- 
pitals of Madras, Manargoody, and Madura 
have been educating native women to 
meet the wants of high caste Hindoo and 
Mohammedan women. A medical school 
for women was established in Bareilly in 
1867. The only human creature who has 
ever been able to reach or uplift the women 
of Turkey, India, or China has been the 
trained woman missionary, nurse, and 
physician. Dr. Valentine, of India, wrote 
in 1873: ‘‘1 believe the woman medical 
missionary will relieve an amount of human 
suffering that lies beyond the reach of any 
medical man.” Since then the Woman’s 
Medical Colleges of New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Ann Arbor, Mich., have sent 
forth trained and consecrated women, who 
have not held their lives dear in spending 
them in the service of their less fortunate 
sisters. 

Leonora Howard, the daughter of a 
physician in Canada, overcame great ob-. 


She was graduated from Michigan Uni- 
versity, and, though in fragile health, 
started for China, and at Pekin was 
placed at once in charge of the hospital 
belonging to the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission. 

In three months in 1878 she reported 567 
patients at the hospital; later, 2,015 cases 
as day patients for the year. The same 





year she was called to treat Lady Li, the 
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wife of the Viceroy of China. A steam 
launch was sent by him 120 miles to bear 
Miss Howard from Pekin to Tientsin. 
She was able to restore the Viceroy’s wife 
from impending death, and that one deed 
(for here was a Chinaman who loved his 
wife) did more for all the women of China 
than centuries of mere missionary work had 
been able to do before. Miss Howard was 
never allowed to leave Tientsin. The 
Viceroy, the leading statesman of China, 
opened a temple as a dispensary, placing an 
English missionary at its head, defraying 
all its expenses himself, while his wife 
opened another for women, placing Miss 
Ifoward in charge of it, advancing all the 
money necessary to support it. 





The hospital at Pekin was completed in 
1875. It was then under the charge of 
Miss Combs, a graduate of the Woman's 
Medical College, Philadelphia. Lucinda 
Combs toiled with her hands to pay the 
expenses of her medical education. She 
worked, studied, and waited. Her reward 
came when she was chosen the first woman 
medical missionary to China, and its con- 
summation came when she was allowed to 
build a great hospital for women in the 
ancient capital city of Pekin. Before this 
great work was begun, she wrote: ‘ The 
Chinese are utterly ignorant of everything 
about nursing and utterly devoid of any 
desire to care for the sick. Succeeding 
visits have shown me more and more fully 
the utter want of any compassion for the 
sick.” Volumes could not tell the work 
that women trained as nurses and physi- 
cians are doing for women in lands which, 
till they came, where in reality the abodes 
of cruelty and death. 

In the countries of Turkey, China, and 
India, within due limits, is extended to-day 
to women for women the greatest, the most 
beneficent work of this century, of all the 
centuries. 

Women to-day are bringing health and 
happiness to women in the penetralia of 
the East, in the zenanas of India, where 
for centuries they have languished, ago- 
nized, and died unattended and unhelped. 
The women who bear in their training, in 
their intelligence, in their consecration, 
such help to human beings can well afford 
to do their work without proclamation or 
speech. To them at last has been given a 
part in the healing of the nations. 

To do this is better than to write, to 
preach, to vote. A woman may nurse her 
sick, heal her wounded, save her dying, by 
the finest care her medical skill can com- 
mand, and yet not pass out from that 
‘‘ great glory” which Pericles declared is 
hers ‘‘ who is least talked of among men.” 

No woman of fair and comprehensive 
mind would madly declare that her special 
work in nursing or in medicine is precisely 
that of aman. The most that she can wish 
to say is that in medical science, in the min- 
istry of healing, God has granted her her 
own specific place and work, as he has 
given both to man. To you, my sisters of 
the Training School for Nurses, the lines of 
duty have fallen in pleasant places. The 
very modesty of your claim precludes the 
idea of rivalry with the widely educated, 
largely experienced men who are your 
teachers and friends. In the demands of 
your daily work there should be nothing to 
tempt you from the peaceful paths of will- 
ing subordination. Nor is there in this 
fact anything humiliating. When she comes 
to her kingdom no woman is fit to rule who 
first has not proved herself great enough to 
be obedient when obedience is duty. 

You already possess the good will, the 
good services, the careful instruction, the 
unceasing interest of the enlightened, 
large-hearted, large-minded, generous men 
who from its beginning have propelled, 
guarded, and directed the Training School 
for Nurses. You have no need to mollify 
the men who watch your advance in know]l- 
edge, in usefulness, with unceasing in- 


stacles to pursue the study of medicine##€)terest. The men whose respect you must 


conquer are the physicians who bear in their 
breasts the spirit that filled the mind of Dr. 
Robert Barnes, of London, when he resigned 
his professorship because three women were 
admitted to the college to the study of mid- 
wifery. Your medical foes are much nearer 
home; they practice and flourish within the 
boundaries of your city. Intrenched in 
tradition, in inherited traits and prejudices, 





most securely of all in the caste of sex, 
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they declare: ‘‘I don’t believe in trained 
nurses; I don’t want a trained nurse in 
any case of mine. I want a good old 
‘mammy’ who will do precisely what I tell 
her without a word; a nurse who has no 
opinions, no will—nothing but obedience.” 

Said a successful practitioner in Wash- 
ington the other day: ‘‘I don’t believe in 
trained nurses at all. They know just 
enough to think they know a great deal 
more than they do—know just enough to 
be dangerous to the physician who is both- 
ered with them. I expect to see the doc- 
tors who are working to build up this 
Training School for Nurses sick enough 
of what they have undertaken.” 

It is for you to disprove forever this 
honestly uttered opinion. The man who 
gave it will never be moved by words or 
arguments. But it is quite possible that 
even he may be thoroughly converted 
some day by some consecrated woman 
who, not talking of what she would or 
will be, is, in intelligence, in efficiency, in 
faithfulness, everything that she should 
be—even as a ‘‘trained nurse.” And if 
the faithful ‘‘mammy,” who was obedient 
by instinct, in unquestioning ignorance, 
is held in such grateful memory by the 
physician, what some day may not be your 
claim to his gratitude if, with added intelli- 
gence and skill, he finds by the bedside of 
his patient a no less obedient and willing 
helper? 

Men the most illiberal in their ideas of 
women in general are always ready, 
through some secret nerve of native mag- 
nanimity, to make an exception of some 
particular woman, who, by some special 
stroke of Providence in their minds, is 
lifted above the application of the ordi- 
nary law. 

The man who is the strictest adherent 
of tradition, the most impatient of inno- 
vation, the most tenacious of his own 
prerogatives, the most unyielding in his 
opposition to the woman, ‘‘unsexed” as 
he declares her to be, if he finds her out- 
side of home occupation—even this man, 
in every high instinct of his manhood, 
honors the woman who, without talking 
about her “ rights,” takes the right of every 
creature God has made, to make the most 
of the power God has given her, and to 
do good always as she finds opportunity. 

In man or woman character only can 
give authority to opinion or dignity to 
action. Thus, whatever your belief, what- 
ever your aspirations or attainments, only 
you yourself, only your own every-day, 
perpetual self can command respect or for- 
feit it in the minds of men. 

Beware of littleness—the littleness of 
spirit and of deed—the littleness begotten 
of suspicion, of envy, of jealousy, of 
hatred, of uncharitableness. Be faithful 
in little things without being yourself be- 
littled. Todo this is to lay the corner- 
stone of an exalted character. 

Exalt your calling. While devoted to it, 
let your consecration to its service be per- 
fect. In your consecration remember not 
only the few illustrious women who won 
renown while they did God's service in 
hospital and on battle-field, but remember 
and thank God no less for the great com- 
pany of the unknown sisterhood who held 
life not dear while they spent it without 
stint in the service of their kind, in the 
service of their Master. 

No nobler figure stands in the annals of 
England than that of Dora Pattison—the 
“Sister Dora” of the ‘“ Black Country.” 
All the great and varied powers of her mag- 
nificent womanhood were devoted by day 
and by night to the service of the wretched, 
the degraded, the outcast, languishing with 
loathsome diseases. She became the daily 
staff, as she was the counselor and friend 
of the surgeons at Watsall. The consecra- 
tion of her life to the service of the suffer- 
ing poor was absolute. And when, in 
1878, she entered into rest from her con- 
suming labors, how was it? ‘‘ Hundreds 
of the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind were there; miserable, ragged wo- 
men; half-starved children, with marks of 
grief and distress on their faces, walked 
long miles to say a last good-by to their 
best friend.” 

What monument to women could 
be so proud and yet so touching as that 
proposed by the grimy miners of the 
‘* Black Country,” whose wounds she had 








sewed and whose broken bones she had 
bound. They wanted her marble image to 
stand where they, their children, their 
children’s children could behold her for- 
ever. It was arailway servant, when asked 
why her monument ought to be a statue, 
who said: 

‘“Why, nobody knows better than I do 
that we sha’n’t forget her; no danger of that ; 
but I want her to be there so that when 
strangers come and see her standing up, they 
shall ask us,‘Who’s that?’ then we shall say: 
‘Who's that ??) Why that’s our Sister Dora.” 

Ican wish no prouder monument for 
you, my sisters, when you enter upon your 
last reward, than such a memorial as this 
lifted by the poor of a mining country of 
England in loving memory of a trained and 
consecrated nurse. 


oe - 


“SUBSIDIZING CANDIDATES FOR 
THE MINISTRY.” 





BY THE REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 





Tue recent address of President Eliot, on 
‘*An Educated Ministry,” contains a strik- 
ing paragraph in reference to giving pe- 
cuniary aid to candidates for the ministry 
while pursuing their course of study. It 
has long been known that the chief execu- 
tive officer of Harvard University possesses 
upon this theme, as upon most themes rela- 
tive to education, strong convictions. 
Three years ago, in his Annual Report, 
always a document of great value, he 
wrote: ‘‘The seminaries bid against each 
other for young mendicants, who think 
that the community owe them a theologic- 
al education. A surer way to degrade the 
Protestant ministry and to destroy its in- 
fluence could hardly have been devised.” 
But this subject does not concern only the 
schools of theology. It has a relation to 
the colleges also; a relation, perhaps, as 
important as that which it bears to the 
seminaries, certainly one which many 
students are called to consider before they 
begin the study of theology. 

For most colleges offer becoming aid to 
those students who propose to become 
ministers. The amount varies in different 
institutions, but in several it is consider- 
able. In nearly all colleges the annual fee 
for tuition, varying from forty-five to one 
hundred or more dollars, may be remitted 
to them; and in nota few additional aid 
is also given. At Amherst College, the in- 
come of about seventy thousand dollars is 
appropriated to the benefit of those who 
have the ministry in view. At Yale, not 
far from twelve thousand dollars is annually 
distributed among needy students, and can- 
didates for the clerical profession are pre- 
ferred in the distribution. At Dartmouth, 
some eighteen scholarships, each of the an- 
nual value of about seventy dollars, are 
thus granted, in addition to the bestowal of 
other funds. At Princeton, candidates for 
the Presbyterian ministry receive at least 
thirty dollars a year. At Beloit, the income 
of about ten thousand dollars is divided 
among those who are studying for the min- 
istry. At Trinity College, at least ten 
scholarships, varying in their annual income 
from sixty dollars to three hundred, are 
assigned to candidates for the ministry and 
for holy orders. Besides the aid which the 
colleges thus bestow, students may receive 
from societies designed to promote minis- 
terial education amounts running, each 
year, from thirty to one hundred dollars. 

This method of benevolence is, in the view 
of Christian educators, subject to serious 
objections. 

The large majority of college students 
neither do nor ought to decide upon a pro- 
fession near the beginning of their college 
course. They are ignorant alike of their 
own capacities and of the demands of any 
calling. Seldom do they reach a positive 
decision before the junior year, and fre- 
quently not till the closing months of the 
senior year. This inability affects Christian 
no less than unchristian students; and it 
naturally must affect those who entertain an 
inclination toward the ministry as well as 
those who propose to themselves any other 
profession. But pecuniary aid is seldom or 
never granted to candidates, except on the 
basis of a declaration of their serious pur- 
pose to devote themselves to the ministry. 
Written or verbal, expressed or implied, 
this affirmation is the usual condition to 








the receipt of assistance. The student, 
therefore, who fails to select the clerical as 
his vocation before the latter part of his 
course, as he is usually unable to do, is in- 
capacitated from receiving that aidof which 
he may bethoroughly worthy, and of which 
only his hearty prayer to be rightly guided 
jm his choice may deprive him. Fidelity 
to a well-instructed conscience prevents his 
receiving that help of which he may be in 
sore need. 

On the other hand, the student who 
decides upon the ministry near the begin- 
ning of his course may have reached that 
decision without a careful consideration of 
his fitness for this profession. He selects 
it, certainly, with a very limited knowledge 
either of his own abilities or of their 
worth as applied to the sacred calling. The 
condition of the student who chose the 
ministry early in his college course, 
and upon the choice thus made ac- 
cepted aid, and who in his last col- 
lege year finds his purpose changing for 
valid reasons, is pitiful inthe extreme. With 
this increase of his self-knowledge, he learns 
he can serve God more efficiently as a 
teacher or as a physician than as a clergy- 
man. To alter his long-entertained pur- 
pose would be unjust to the college and tu 
other organizations which have aided him. 
To repay what, with his altered purpose, 
he must in all honor esteem to be a debt is 
impossible. To persist in his early purpose 
he feels would be treason to the present 
commands of his conscience, This is the 
lamentable condition into which the accept- 
ance of aid, on the premature declaration 
of their choice of the ministry, has landed 
not a few Christian students. 

It is, moreover, evident that the special 
gifts to candidates for the ministry savor 
of injustice to Christian students propos- 
ing to enter other professions. Their need 
of aid is often exceedingly urgent. Many 
of them believe that the call for Christian 
physicians in the mission field is as loud as 
for Christian ministers. Many of them 
are convinced they can work better for 
their divine Master at the teacher's desk, or 
at the bar, than in the pulpit. To be de- 
prived of aid, which is afforded others, of 
which they are in need as great as others, 
they might justly charge, is a form of in- 
justice. 

But, once more, whatever argument is 
offered for the bestowal of aid is complete- 


| ly overthrown by the consideration that 


these college students who have pledged 
themselves to the ministry, and who are 
receiving assistance, would still be able to 
receive it if the only conditions of bestow- 
al were the general conditions of need, 
character, and scholarship. For, usually, 
their purse is small, their character good, 
their scholarship high. If aid, therefore, 
were given on the standard of merit, each 
candidate would receive aid, although not, 
persaps, in as large amounts as if bestowed 
by the more exclusive standard. At any 
rate, the number of students proposing to 
enter the ministry would suffer small, if 
any, diminution; and those Christian stu- 
dents intending to adopt other callings 
than the clerical would not be debarred 
from that pecuniary help which they de- 
serve. 

These reasons against giving aid to 
candidates for the ministry during their 
college course do not apply to the student 
of the theological seminary. He has now 
fully decided on his fitness for the ministry, 
and he consecrates himself to that holy 
work, Two objections remain to be con- 
sidered which apply to the student at the 
seminary equally with the student in col- 
lege. The first is regarded by President 
Eliot as deserving much weight. In his opin- 
ion all gratuities offered to candidates for 
the ministry assail the profession at its most 
vital point, by impairing its reputation for 
sincerity. It lays a man opento the charge 
of adopting the clerical profession because 
he can educate himself in this profession 
with the least expense. This objection, I 
do not think, has much practical weight. 
Few people will believe a man of ability 
goes into the pulpit for the sake of loaves 
and fishes. But there is a danger that the 
practice of offering gratuitous board, tui- 
tion, etc., to students may tend to draw 
poor material into the seminaries. It may 
be said that a man who consents to be sup- 
ported by charitable funds fer seven of the 





most vigorous years of his life is not made 
of the sternest stuff. 

Yet, on the whole, it seems to me that 
the reasons for the Church’s providing 
the theological education of its clergy far 
outweigh those that may be urged against 
the practice. The student lays aside every 
hope of earthly honor, distinction, and 
wealth. He identifies his work with the 
work of the Church, and to that work he 
gives hisall. The Church, therefore, should 
give itself to him so far as to relieve him of 
all. pecuniary embarrassment while fitting 
himself for her service. This system, as a 
matter of fact, is largely pursued. The 
societies from which students draw aid are 
beneficiaries of the churches. This aid is 
now distributed mainly with regard to the 
poverty of the student. It would be better 
applied if more regard were paid to the 
ability of the student. The scholarship 
system might be introduced with the best 
results into the seminary. It is to be feared 
that, with notable exceptions, the poorest 
students are the poorest in the double sense 
of the word. A system of scholarships 
would tend to weed out men who attempt 
the ministry as a profession with neither 
purse nor brains. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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AN OLD-TIME GOVERNOR. 


BY HENRY P. GODDARD, 





AmonG the families prominent in the 
early history of the Colony of Connecticut, 
are the Talcotts, a family whose present 
representatives boast eight generations of 
distinguished folk and who have been for- 
tunate enough to preserve and can show a 
collection of family silver, which has been 
added to by each successive generation. 
The most highly valued piece in the collec- 
tion is a large tankard with the initials 
“J. T.,” which was the property of Joseph 
Talcott, Governor of the colony from 1724 
to 1741. Concerning this gentleman 4 
story of touching interest may be gleaned 
from amidst the dry details of legislative pro- 
ceedings which make up the great portion 
of the colonial records of the colony, 
which have been carefully edited and pub- 
lished by the present state librarian C. J. 
Hoadley. 

In the journal of the lower house for 
1738, Jonathan Trumbull, clerk, (the future 
‘* Brother Jonathan” of the Revolution and 
great war Governor of the state) one finds 
that on May 25th, amidst the report of the 
routine proceedings on ‘* An Act in Further 
Addition to the Acts and Laws of the Gov- 
ernments relating to Common Fields and 
Furrows, and for Repealing an Act” etc., 
etc., the clerk has entered on the margin of 
the journal these words; ‘‘Governor Tal- 
cott’s lady Died much Lamented and very 
suddenly.” The record of the session then 
closes ‘* House adjourned to 2 P. M.” 

It appears that during the morning ses- 
sion the Governor was summoned to the 
bedside of his wife, who had been seized 
with sudden and dangerous illness. Before 
2 P. M. she died, and His Excellency was 
compelled to return to the state-house, to 
open the afternoon session, a8 the law re- 
quired the presence of either the Governor 
or Deputy Governor at every session, and 
the deputy was absent at Norwich, while 
the public business was pressing. 

The House journal goes on with the regu- 
lar routine proceedings of the afternoon 
session, but closes with the appointment of 
a committee of six, to confer with a commit- 
tee of the upper house, ‘‘on what it may be 
proper to offer to His Honor the Governor 
on the sad, sudden, and sorrowful death of 
his Lady, who departed this Life this day.” 
The House then adjourned. 

The record is simple in the extreme, but 
does it not suggest a touching picture, that 
of the stately old Governor summoned frem 
the tedious debate on “Fields and Fur- 
rows,” to the bedside of his dying wife. 
Cannot we see him choke back the tears, as 
he is compelled to leave the dead body of 
his dear one to return to the state-house, 
resume the chair, and sit with dignified de- 
meanor through all the weary repetitions of 
‘An Actin Addition to an Act to Repeal 
an Act” while his thoughts are centered on 
her whose remains lie cold and still in that 
not distant room which shall never more be 
graced by her living presence. 

How his demeanor impressed those 
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assembled before him we fortunately are 
enabled to know from the ‘‘address of con- 
dolence””’ of the Assembly to the Governor 
on this occasion, which is preserved intact. 
It reads as follows: 


“May if Puease Your Hoxourn.—We, the 
representatives of the Colony of Connecti- 
cut, in general court assembled, humbly 
take leave, with one heart and mind, to ad- 
dress Your Honour under the sore and awfu re- 
buke of the Almighty, who has, by his holy and 
wise providence, removed from you that dearcst 
part of yourself, the desire of your eyes and the 
greatest comfort of your life, by a sudden and 
unexpected death, and to let Your Honour know 
that we esteem ourselves sharers in your loss, and 
afflicted by your affliction, and that we affection- 
ately do condole Your Honour'’s lonely and 
widowed state, and desire, with Your Honour, to 
take notice of the divine rebuke, and to quiet 
ourselves with the consideration that the Al- 
mighty Lord of Hosts, all whose works are done 
in truth, hath done it, and would not complain 
of, but mourn under a sense of the heavy 
stroke of his holy hand ; especially when we con- 
sider the subject of our present mournful medi- 
tations in the relations of a worthy consort to 
Your Honour, or that of a mother, a mistress, a 
Christian friend or neighbour, in all which we 
would fall short of doing justice to her memory, 

we should fail of pronouncing her to be vir- 
tuous, affable, tender, kind, pious, charitable 
and beneficent. 

“And considering the removal of a person #0 
truly great and amiable, so near to Your Honour, 
and by so sudden and surprising a stroke, w 
cannot wonder to see Your Honour so covered wit 
sorrow, and so tenderly bewailing a loss so trul 
great, nor censure ourselves that we have mingled 
our tears with Your Honour’s on so solemn and 
mournful an occasion; but rather admire that 
greatness and presence of mind,which Your Hon- 
our discovered when you appeared at the council 
board, al the head of this legislature, managing 
the important affairs of this colony,in so few hours 
after so heavy a stroke, which has so manifestly 
discovered that not only Your Honour’s heart and 
hopes were supported from views above the best 
enjoyments here, bat also that the special 
presence of the Great Governour of the universe 
was then afforded, of which we most thankfully 
take notice. 

“And as weare sharers with Your Honour 
under the weight of your sorrows and burthens, 
#o we take leave to assure Your Honour, that we 
willingly bear our parts thereof,*and should 
with the greatest sincerity rejoice to bein any 
way instrumental in alleviating thewame. 

“We look on it our duty, and shall endeavour 
tomake our addresses to the throne of the 
Almighty Repairer of breaches, that He would 
sanctify to Your Honour, your family, and to the 
people under your government, this cup of 
trembling and astonishment, that he would lift 
on Your Honour the light of his countenance,and 
send inall needful supplies of his grace ; that 
your life, which is so valuable and precious to us, 
may be rendered in every respect comfortable to 
yourself; that Your Honour’s stability and 
presence of mind, notwithstanding your present 
afflictions, may be preserved and increased, that 
the great affairs of your government, under their 
present critical cireumstances, may be con- 
ducted by you with rare satisfaction and suc- 
cess; that God would lengthen out Your Hon- 
our’s life as a lasting blessing to your people.” 

That the Governor appreciated the spirit 
that prompted this address is evident from 
the message in which he acknowledged its 
receipt. This is so simple and touching in 
its brevity that we forget the long sen- 
tences, quaint phrases, and somewhat 
stilted style of the address, to which he re- 
sponded as follows: 

“To Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen Representa- 
tives : 

“As every spark adds to the fire, so every 
mention made to me of my departed companion 
is a fresh wound to my bleeding heart; and the 
sight of your address in condolence in the loss of 
her makes such impressions on me that I cannot 
express myself nor speak a word, but only with 
a trembling heart and hand thankfully ac- 
knowledge your kind respects and honor done to 
both the living and the dead, I wish I could, in 
a more suitable manner, express myself to you 
on this solemn occasion. I hope that in con- 
sideration of my present pressure of grief you 
will cover all my infirmities with a mantle of 
charity ; for lam, gentlemen, yours to serve in 
all things that I may to the utmost of my power. 

“J. Taxcorr.” 


The father of Governor Talcott was that 
Lt.-Col. John Talcott, the famous Indian 
fighter and soldier of such renown in early 
New England history. The son Joseph 
was born at Hartford in 1669, and married 
(first) Abigail Clark, of Milford, by whom 
he had three children. She died in 1704, 
when he married (second) Eunice, daughter 
of Col. Howell, of Southampton, Long 
Island, and widow of one Samuel Wake- 





man. She bore Governor Talcott six chil- 


dren, and died suddenly, as we have seen, 
in 1788. He was the first Governor of Con- 
necticut who was born on its soil, and held 
office seventeen years—a term equalled 
only by Governor Salstontall, and exceeded 
only by a single year by John Winthrop, of 
all Connecticut governors, state or colonial. 
Dying while in office, October 11, 1741, thé 
state paid the funeral expenses. 

Among the interesting documents pertain- 
ing to the administration of Governor Joseph 
Talcott that have been preserved by his de- 
scendants is the subjoined letter from the 
Bishop of London, which was indorsed and 
filed away by the old Puritan Governor 
(without noting whether any reply was 
made) little dreaming that his 19th century 
descendants would be as they are, stanch 
adherents of the Church of England, then 
pleading for a little meed of toleration in 
The letter is appended: 

“* Bishop of London to Joseph Talcott, 1725; 

‘* Putnam, Jan. 3d, 1725. 

‘* Honourep Srr—Some time after my transla- 
tion to ye bishoprick of London, and before I 
was acquainted with ye state of the several gov- 
ernments in ye plantations, I sent over some 
queries to be answered by ye clergy, and with 
them a letter to each Governour to recommend 
ye clergy under his government to their favor 
and protection, At that time I considered all 
New England as one government, and, accord- 
ingly, sent a copy of that letter to Boston only ; 
but since I am undeceived as to that fact I entreat 
you to pardon ye omission and to accept ye in- 
closed tho’ it come much out of time. 

‘“* There is one particular in which I desire your 
favour and indulgence to ye members of ye Church 
of England as far as justice and ye laws of the 
country will permit ; and that is that they may 
not be constrained to contribute to ye 
Independent ministers, especially if they 
have not stipulated for such contribution 
at ye coming of such ministers, and that 
they who have so stipulated may be no 
longer obliged to continue ye contribution than 
ye minister with whom they stipulated continues 
in ye place. If I ask anything inconsistent with 
ye laws of ye country I beg pardon, but if not 
I hope my request for favour to ye Churchof 
England in this particular will not appear un- 
reasonable. 

I commend you and your administration to ye 
direction and blessing of God and remain 

Your faithful friend and servant, 
EDWARD. 


his domain. 


Lonpon. 

Especially would both Governor and the 
worthy Bishop also have derided such a 
prediction, could they have foreseen the 
animosity that was felt toward the Gover- 
nor’s second soh, Samuel, by the church- 
men of Hartford. This son (born between 
1713 and 1717, died 1797), held various 
public offices, and was wealthy. He is the 
hero of a passage in the not very veracious 
but well-known history of Connecticut, by 
that stiff tory, the Rev. Samuel Peters, 
which reads: 

“In 1760 a foundation of quarry stone was 
laid for an Episcopal Church in this town (Hart- 
ford), at the expense of nearly 300 pounds, on 
which occasion the Episcopalians had a mortify- 
ing proof that the present inhabitants inherit 
the spirit of their ancestors. Samuel Talcott, 
Esq., one of the judges of the county court, 
with the assistance of a mob, took away the 
stones, and with them built a house for his son. 

**What added to so meritorious an action was 
its being justified by the General Assembly and 
the consociation.” 

In an interesting paper upon the *‘ An- 
nals of Christ Church,” published in 1879, 
Mr. Hoadley, himself a churchman, shows 
that Mr. Talcott had, or, at least, thought 
he had, a good legal title to these stones, 
and the land on which they stood, and 
was, therefore, not intentionally guilty 
of wrong toward the church. But 
sectarian feeling ran high in _ those 
days; and when in 1772, the highest court 
in the state, reversing decisions of other 
tribunals, ordered the land restored to the 
church, with nominal damages and costs, 
to.be paid by Talcott, there was much re- 
joicing on the part of the Episcopalians. 
Out of this mishap grew the local tradition 
that when in March, 1792, work was fin- 
ally begun on the church edifice, one 
Prince nstep, a mason and a member of 
the parish, said, in laying the corner stone: 

“Fy "i the stone for the foundation of an Epis- 
copal Church, and Sam Talcott and the gates of 
Heil shall not prevail against it.” 

Mr. Hoadley chronicles two curious in- 
cidents in connection with the raising of 
the frame of this church—one that nine 

allons of rum were consumed, the other 

at the steeple feel in while the work was 
Whether or no these were 
correlative facts is not stated. 

BaLTIMoBE, Mp. 











PERPETUAL COMMUNION WITH 
GOD. 


A SERMON. 


BY MORGAN DIX, D.D., 
Reotor or Traiiry Caurcu, New Yor« Crry. 


“ IT have set God always before me; for he is on my 
right hand, therefore I shall not be moved.”—PsaLm 
xvi, 4. 


Iris no sign of greatness to be insensible to 
fear ; the condition, if it ever exists, implies a 
lack of something which helps to make up per- 
fect manhood ; of sensitiveness, of forecast, of 
the knowledge of consequenees, of a just appre- 
ciation of peril. Moral courage is higher than 
brute courage; thought, and a struggle with 
self, and a conquest, concur to make it or to 
maintain it. And so, the servants of God need 
not ask pardon nor offer apology, if they some- 
times fear, when ungodliness appears to prevail, 
or, at least, to gain ground. I say ungodliness, 
not atheism; for there is a difference between 
them. Atheism is the denial of God, the de- 
nial that God exists in any way. This state of 
mind is rarely, if ever, reached by any human 
being. But ungodliness is common; it is the 
denial of the Christian’s God, of our God; of 
him in whom we believe, who has made himself 
known to us through his revealed Word, and is 
worshiped and glorified day by day in the holy 
Church. To deny himis not atheism; it is a 
distinct and definite error, into which many 
have fallen, and which has often possessed large 
numbers of minds for many years together, 
during the ebb of faith. At such times, when 
anti-Christian views appear to prevail, or to 
gain ground, it is not to be wondered at if men 
sometimes fear. Such fear is neither unreason- 
able nor disgraceful. To have no fear, when 
what we hold dearest is threatened by the spoil- 
er’s hand, and what is loveliest and best in life is 
treated with contempt, would argue, not little- 
ness of soul, but sensibility, and tender love for 
our own, and a wise appreciation of the conse- 
quences which must follow on the loss of faith. 
Indeed, it is stated, again and again, in holy 
Scripture, that the steadfast soul must expect to 
be tried by that dread of which we speak, and 
prepare for it, and strengthen itself against the 
insidious enemy of our peace of mind. ‘ We 
will not fear, though the earth be moved and 
though the waters be carried into the midst of 
the sea.” Or, again, it is said: ‘Nevertheless, 
though I am sometime afraid, yet put I my trust 
in thee.” And here, in the text: ‘I have set God 
always before me; for he ison my right hand, 
therefore I shall not be moved.” 

And who does not desire that calmness, that 
immobility of soul, which we have beheld ad- 
miringly in so many servants of our God? It is 
not the calmness of insensibility. It is not the 
lethargic stillness of stupidity. It is the triumph 
of a weak and timid heart over itself ; the repose 
of an intelligent soul, awake, alert, prescient of 
danger, yet collected and settled in hope and 
trust. We have all seen that sublime attitude 
of the believer; we have, perhaps, desired that 
it were so with ourselves. We have thought that 
there must be a secret in it which we had not 
discovered. In fact, there is no secret; nothing 
is simpler or more practicable than to remain 
undisturbed in the midst of the strife of these 
weary, doubtful years of time. The whole mys- 
tery is told us in the brief words of the psalm: 
“T have set God always before me, therefore I 
shall not be moved.” 

What is the idea thus presented to our 
thoughts? Listen, my beloved brethren, for it 
concerns our peace. There is a remedy, one 
only remedy, for all disquiet, anxiety, and alarm ; 
it lies in the steady, persistent resolve to keep 
God ever in our sight, and to keep close to God. 
It lies in maintaining a daily and unbroken 
communion with him; in directing the eyes 
steadily toward him as revealed in those forms 
in which he has condescended to our weakness ; 
in feeling after him to know that he is close to 
us, even at our right hand; in never, for any 
cause, allowing ourselves to lose sight of him, as 
our guide and our friend. This is the way to 
quietness and confidence: and in acting thus, 
in a simple, child-like faith, and in an honest 
and practical way, we shall be acting only on the 
very principles on which we are guided in ordi- 
nary affairs and in our dealings as man with man. 
We shall but act, in the matters of the highest 
‘possible concern, as we act in those of less im- 
portance ; we shall avail ourselves of our knowl- 
edge of the laws which regulate human rela- 
tions and human influence, in aiming, as it is 
right to aim, at things worth more to us than all 
that this world ever has given or ever can give. 

What is the history of the influence of one 
human being over another? In some way they 
must be brought together first, and then kept to- 
gether. They must be placed in direct relations 
to each other, in person, or in sympathy, or in 
some way whereby they shall cease to live apart 
as strangers ; and then the union must be stead- 
ily maintained by acts of some kind or other; if 
not by daily sight and interview, at least by let- 
ter, or message, or gift, or some visible sign that 
the two are stillone. Without all this persons, 
however near together once, must drift apart. 
What friendship is not weakened, hy separation ? 






What friendship may not, by over-long separa- 
tion, be killed ? The deepest, warmest love has 
been turned to indifference and alienation mere- 
ly by distance and time. Distance in place and 
the slow passing away of months and years 
weaken influence and destroy friendship. Men 
fade from each other’s sight and thoughts to- 
gether. As for influence of mind on mind, of 
man on man, it is strange to think about its 
growth and decline. Let us recall the former 
days. What a marvelous influence certain per- 
sons once exerted over us! Perhaps through 
the magnetism of their presence, perhaps 
through the fascination of their writings. We 
were with them; we heard their voices; we lis- 
tened to them as to our masters ; it seems, at this 
distance, as if their power over us were almost 
unbounded. Now all is changed; the rod of that 
empire is broken; we have become separated ; 
the tides of the world have borne us away from 
each other; rarely, if ever, do we meet; other 
influences have overcome the former, new friend- 
ships have been made; the old order is at 
an end, And yet, in thinking of the past and 
musing of such themes, we feel that 
if it had not been for circumstances which 
forced us away and drove us from each other's 
faces, it might have been now as it was then. 
Had we stayed together the old intluence would 
have continued in force; unless, indeed, some- 
thing had occurred to destroy, on either side, 
confidence, reverence, affection. Now, if there 
were some one whom you never should leave and 
who should never leave you, whose power over 
you could not be weakened by time, and whose 
presence should be a constant presence ; who 
does not see that in such a companionship there 
would reside the ruling power of your life? And 
how idle would it be for any one outside to try 
and shake that friendship! How useless were 
the attempt if you, for your part, were loyal and 
true! How vain such effort, unless there were 
in you some despicable weakness, making you a 
ready subject for the art of the meddler and the 
insidious foe. How base must be that man whom 
a slanderer or a novelty-monger could lightly 
and easily alienate from an old and tried and 
faithful friend! But do you know how this 
thing might be done? By the aid of time and 
distance. Let us go away; let many miles be 
placed between us; let years pass by; let there 
be few communications to break the stillness ; 
at last let the silence be complete. What human 
thing can survive under such conditions? What 
but a shadowy thought, a dim remembrance! 
When the oid days, with their scenes, look very, 
very far away, when the years have grown to 
a great number, we shall, perhaps, still see the 
places and the people among whom we once 
dwelt, but merely as things are seen in dreams. 
And with their own transition into cloud-shapes 
and ghost-shapes, so shall have passed away the 
rule they once had, The old man may not have 
quite forgotten the instruction of his parents 
which they gave him when he was a child, but it 
is not the law of his hard, cold, selfish life to- 
day. The ideals beheld in vision ere the noon- 
day sun had beaten on our heads, may still occa- 
sionally arise on the far-off horizor, as we look 
back ; but we feel that they are far off, that there 
is no recalling them; they are like the relics of 
the morning clouds and early glory of the new 
day, which a man sees, lying in a long bank of 
dull gray across the waters to the east, shrunk 
to little or nothing and settling lower and lower 
down as the day with its burden and heat ad- 
vances. Nothing in this world can survive the test 
of separation and silence. If you wish to keep what 
is yours this hour, see that in some way or other 
you set it alway before you. Live near it; let it 
never be out of your sight; hold constant com- 
munion with it. Dread separation; dread dis- 
tance and time; they are the murderers of 
friendship ; they freeze up hearts ; they kill love, 
though it be deep and true. You are foolhardy 
to risk your happiness on any opinion you may 
entertain of your own constancy, of your own 
honor. We are not constant; we are not honor- 
able ; we are weak, vain, selfish, conceited. The 
highest, noblest, purest influence will be exerted 
on us men in vain, unless we are honest and con- 
scientious, and keep ourselves ever near its 
source, and watch with jealousy and repel with in- 
dignation the efforts, come they whence they may, 
to lead us beyond the range of that power which 
warms and blesses and makes us fruitful unto all 
good and joyful works, to set us where our life 
shall wither under the malarial breath of moral 
and spiritual disease, and where the heart shall 
become as an apple of Sodom, filled with dry 
dust and bitterness of sorrow and remorse. 

I have spoken to you, beloved brethren, of very 
simple matters ; let us apply this to our religious 
experience, and let me begin by insisting that we 
do right to make sueh application, to argue 
directly from our relations with men to 
our relations with our God, to act as religious 
men precisely as we know that we ought to act as 
children, and citizens, and friends. There seems 
to be a strange idea in many minds that men can 
be guided, in practical matters, by one set of 
principles and, in religious matters, by another 
and a different set. It seems to be thought that 
while it is.a duty to honor our father and mother, 
and while we acknowledge in God a father, yet 





we have no such duty of respect and obedience to 
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him. It seems to be thought that while an And to return to the thought with which we 


honorable man should love and trust his friend, | began, it is the 


and would turn with contempt from one who 
should seek to separate him from his tried and 
faithful brother, yet it is not dishonorable, but 
rather commendable, to listen to every one who 
will speak against and try to draw us away from 
the Friend of all friends, the Brother of us all, 
the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It seems to 
be thought that things which would be deemed 
inadmissible, contemptible, disgraceful, between 
man and man, are perfectly in order between us 
and Him who is above us all We have no such 
divided and double code. What is right and 
reasonable anywhere, is rightand reasonable all 
through. We argue directly from our experience 
with our brethren, to our experience with our 
Lord and Saviour. In the text we find what 
reminds us at once of things with which we are 
all familiar in daily life; from those familiar 
things of daily life we draw inference and illus- 
tration to enforce the text. And if, to maintain 
a friendship and to keep some strong and salu- 
tary influence ever fresh and powerful over us, 
we must shun indifference, neglect, coldness, and, 
above all, separation, so also must it be with 
our God ; to sethim ever before us, to keep him 
ever before us, is the way and the only way to 
retain his blessed influence asa ruling power in 
the life, an influence which by neglect, or thought- 
lessness, or unmanly doubt, or separation from 
him in heart and mind, must be weakened and 
may be destroyed, 

The secret of calm and peace in believing, lies 
just there. Keep the Lord in mind day by day, 
hour by hour. Hold this to be a duty as plain 
as any in your code of morals. Never let alien- 
ation commence ; never consent to a separation. 
It is quite possible; it is perfectly easy ; it is 
easier by far than in the case of any human being 
with whom you have to do. Set God ever 
before you ; if your nature requires some symbol, 
some image, a little picture, a cross or any like 
object to help you, be not ashamed of that help ; 
but some how or other, by force of mind and 
will alone, or by such material aid as you need, 
set the Lord before you in the most real, the 
most practical way that you can attain to. Every 
day address him, speaking to him from the full- 
ness of the heart. Before any important action 
remember him; as the twelve hours of the day 
pass by, see that the thoughts ascend toward 
him, remind yourself of his nearness. Read, 
from time to time, some of those words which he 
has spoken to us in his revelation. See his love 
and his judgments in every event of life. Make 
it the settled purpose and determination of each 
day to keep nigh to God and to keep him full 
in sight. Whatever you would deem unjust, 
unfair, disloyal toward parent, or mother, or 
wife, or husband, or friend, judge it to be equally 
unjust, unfair, disloyal toward him; as, to for- 
get him or to neglect him, to despise his words, 
to pay him no honor or respect, to live on as 
though there were nothing between him and you. 
Be it your firm resolve not to let one false 
thought concerning him intrude into your weak 
and silly heart; or if such thought thrust 
itself in, kneel down and ask that the dishonora- 
ble and disgraceful sentiment may be forgiven. 
If men speak against him, let it be to you as if 
you heard slander and lies against your father, 
your mother, or your nearest friend. Pray, love, 
act, trust, do anything and everything to main- 
tain the perpetual communion between him 
and your own soul; and above il, 
frequent the sacrament of the altar, and 
those hallowed courts which are ever full of his 
praise and where prayer is wont to be made. 
So long as this daily practice of a simple and 
sincere religion, free of all subtleties and pre- 
tences, is maintained you cannot drift far away ; 
the loving, trustful relation is as sure and safe as 
the closest, tenderest human friendship. Only 
when you trifle with him, and venture away for 
a while, when you listen to the voice of the 
seducer, or ramble in paths which you ought most 
carefully to shun, does the danger begin : and let 
it begin, and run on unchecked, and increase and 
grow, and what is certain to happen in the things 
of time is just as sure to come in the higher rela- 
tions of our life. Even as we become alienated 
from each other, 80 may we become divorced 
from our God. Strong influences are weakened 
and destroyed by absence and distance and 
long separation ; so shall it be with the influence 
of our Heavenly Father over us if we put our- 
selves away from him, and rarely give him a 
thought, never a loving thought, and let his name 
cease on our lips and his memory grow faint in 
our minds. 

Such practice as this implies a very intensely 
realistic idea of God ; it implies that we imagine 
him almost asif he also were a being like our- 
selves ; it implies almost 2 humanitarian view of 
him ; and this is made an objection to the coun- 
selalready given you. But, brethren, no other 
idea of God is practical, no other is possible for 
us who believe in the Incarnation and its stu- 
pendous mystery. Jesus Christ, whose Nativity 
we are about to celebrate once more,* has taught 
us how we are to think of God, how to 
feel toward God, how to set God ever before us, 
as 

“This sermon was preached shortly before Christ- 
mas, 





want of such definite, 
realized, practical view of the Lord, that makes 
such numbers of men unsettled, anxious, 
and fearful. No wonder that they are so, con- 
sidering the vagueness of their notions. What 
dreamy, misty, confused ideas they have! No 
wonder they are so easily moved, that any one 
can shake them, that any passer by, rudely 
jostling, can throw them over. Set God ever 
before you; keep him on your right hand, and 
you shal! not be moved. It will be so with you, 
if you really sce Him; if what you see is not 
some mere shapeless cloud of your own imagina- 
tion, some amorphous, swirling mist, ready to be 
precipitated at one puff from the freezing blast of 
Deism ; not this phantasm of the brain, but a 
real being, a true and very person, as one of us, 
recognized by his face, and his scarred hands 
and feet and side, and his voice, sweeter than all 
voices, as ‘‘ the true God and Eterna! Life.” 

To him let us betake ourselves ; close to him 
let us stand, side to side, heart to Leart, hand 
in hand; and no one shall be moved, who thus 
hath the Lord ever by him. Make your idca as 
real, as definite, as substantial as ever you can ; 
maintain your close and intimate relations to 
him, and you shal! find within you a sure and 
calm repose. Around us all things are in agita- 
tion ; it rests mainly with ourselves whether the 
waters of that trouble shall come into our own 
souls or shall flow idly and harmlessly away, 
Not for many years have men been more 
vehemently urged to deny the Lord that bought 
them, to cast off from the Almighty. Let an 
answer be given in a greater devotion to that 
Saviour and a more resolute determination not to 
let him go. It isa strange thing that we, who 
know our own wretched estate, our own deep 
misery, our own ignorance, as we do, can be 80 
easily persuaded to listen to any one and every 
one, who, though no better than we, and no 
wiser than we in aught that concerns the here- 
after, speaks against what we know to be the 
one and only source of aught within us that de- 
serves the name of good. But the ends of the 
earth are coming fast upon us. The world is 
full of sorrow; the signs of the latter days 
multiply about the course of time. Why add to 
all that we have to bear the misery of doubting 
him who only, of all we ever heard of, can help 
us to carry our burden of anxiety and pain? All 
this lies in ourown hands. Believe me, brethren, 
no man will be moved who lives his life in God, 
who places himself quietly in God's hands, and 
fixes on Him, with steady resolve, the eyes of a 
loving faith. And as that is the way not to be 
moved, so to neglect it is the sure way toward 
the great, troubled whirlpool wherein we, who 
stand on the shore, see men drifting about and 
dashing each other and themselves into mere 
masses Of forlorn and unhappy wreck. Suffer 
yourself to be detached from him, get off from 
him, cease to worship, to pray, to read his 
word, forget him; put him out of your pur- 
pose, your interests, your affairs; and all that 
is worth having and all that makes life grand 
and good, heroic and sublime, will recede and 
vanish, leaving you like those of whom the 
apostle said, that they had “no hope, and were 
without God in the world.” 


Lymn Notes. 
AMERICAN WRITERS. 


BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 


Epwin Francis Hatriecp, D. D., was born at 
Elizabethtown, N. J., January 9th, 1807, gradu- 
ated at Middlebury College, Vt., 1829, and at 
Andover 1831. He was pastor at St. Lonis, 1832— 
35, of the Seventh Presbyterian Church in New 
York city 1835—56, during which time he ad- 
mitted 1,556 persons to membership ; and of the 
North Presbyterian 1856—63. For some follow- 
ing years he was a special agent of the Union 
Theological Seminary, raising funds for its 
endowment. Since 1846 he has been Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly. He has given 
much attention to hymnology and gathered a 
hymn library which is outnumbered by but four 
or five in the country. His “Church Hymn 
Book,” 1872, is one of the few collections which 
show original study and knowledge of sources, 
and is an authority in texts, dates, and descrip- 
tions of authorship. An abridgment of this, 


-*The Chapel Hymn Book,” appeared 1873. He 


also edited “Freedom's Lyre,” 1840, containing 
twenty-four originals. “The Church Hymn 
Book” has, besides several doxologies, ten lyrics 
of his own, mostly versions of psalms, bearing 
date 1837. 
“Why, O God, thy people spurn f” 
Psalm 60. Adopted by Dr. Robinson's ‘Songs 
for the Sanctuary” and by the “ Baptist Hymn 
Book” and “‘ Praise Book.” 
“Come, let us gladly sing.” 
Psalm 95. Used by the Plymouth Collection and 
“Praise Book.” 
“Hallelujah, praise the Lord.” 
Pealm 150. Used by the Reformed “ Hymn of 
of the Church.” 





“*Tis thine alone, Almighty name.” 
“For a Temperance Meeting,” 1872. See also 
51, 133, 154, 263, 346, 805 “Church Hymn Book.” 
One of his doxologies, in 60 and 40, has been 
considerably used : 


“ To God the Father, Son.” 


He dates this 1843, but I find it in “ Freedom's 
Lyre,” 1840 ; it was afterward somewhat altered. 
Dr. Hatfield has written a book on hymns and 
their authors, which is as yet unpublished. 

James Henry Bancroft was born in Boston, 
1819, graduated at Amherst, 1839, and at An- 
dover, 1842, and died in Boston, August 25th, 
1844. He left one lyric, which was copied into 
the Baptist ‘‘ Psalmist,” 1843, and thence into 
sundry other books . 


“ Brother, though from yonder sky.” 

This was written to be sung at the funeral of his 
Andover classmate, Dudley Leavitt, a graduate 
of Dartmouth in 1839, who died suddenly at 
Andover, January 7th, 1842. These items were 
given me by Dr. R. D. Hitchcock, who got them 
from Dr. Lyman Whiting, of Charleston, West 
Virginia, a classmate of Bancroft and Leavitt at 
Andover. They may, therefore, be taken as con- 
clusive against the statement that the piece was 
written under similar circumstances at Amherst 
in 1838. Less than three years, instead of over 
six, elapsed between ite composition and the 
writer's early death. 

Mrs. Jane Lewers Gray, daughter of Wm. 
Lewers, Esq., was born at Castle Blayney, 
County Monaghan, Ireland, 1796, and in 1820 
sailed for this country with her husband, John 
Gray, D.D. In 1822 he settled over a Presby- 
terian charge at Easton, Pa., where Mra, Gray 
died 1871. She contributed six pieces to the 
Presbyterian ‘* Devotional Hymns,” Philadelphia, 
1842, where they appeared with her name. Ali 
but one were copied by the O. 8. Presby- 
terian ‘Psalms and Hymns,” which strangely 
gives these as ‘‘ Anon.” : 

“Am I called? and can it be: 
This is used by the ‘ Baptist Hymn Book.” 

“ Hark to the solemn bell!" 
“A Funeral Dirge,” accepted by Dr. Hatfield. 
See also 151, 167, 205 Presbyterian ‘ Psalms and 
Hymns.” 

“ Morn is the time to wake.” 
A didactic poem in ten six-line stanzas ; intended 
as a companion to James Montgomery's on 
“Night.” She gave two more to the Phila- 
delphia “Parish Hymns,” 1843, enlarged as 
“Parish Psalmody,” 1844. 

Daniel C. Colesworthy was born at Port- 
land, Me., 1810, and became a printer, for some 
time editing the Portland Tribune, and after- 
ward removing to Boston. He published in 
1833 (?) a small volume of “Sabbath school 
Hymns,” and in later years several books of 
verse: “Opening Bude,” 1838; ‘Touch at the 
Times,” 1840; ‘‘The Year,” 1873; “School is 
Out,” 1876. 

“A little word in kindness spoken.” 
This popular melody appeared in the Portland 
Tribune, Sept. 25th, 1841. He contributed two 
hymns to Rev. Elias Nasou’s ‘‘ Congregational 
Hymn-Book,” 1857, one of which was adopted 
by Dr. Robinson : 


“ While we lowly bend before thee.” 

Mr. Colesworthy was an apprentice at the 
office of the Christian Mirror, when Cut- 
ter’s familiar piece, ‘‘ Who Is Thy Neighbor ?” 
(commonly ascribed to Peabody), appeared in 
that paper, May 30th, 1828, and hasan impres- 
sion that he set the types for it from the orig- 
inal manuscripts. 

Henry Mills, D.D., was born at Morristown, 
N. Y., March 12th, 1786, and graduated at 
Princeton 1802, For some years he was engaged 
in teaching at his native place, and from 1806 to 
1809 at the Elizabethtown academy. In 1816 he 
received Presbyterian ordination at Woodbridge, 
N.J. In October, 1821, he became first profes- 
sor of Biblical Criticism at Auburn, and dis- 
charged the duties of that post till 1854, when 
he retired as Professor Emeritus. He died at 
Auburn, June 10th, 1867. His “Horm Ger- 
manica, a Version of German Hymna,” 1845, was 
the first extended attempt of the kind made in 
this country, or probably in this century, except 
that of Miss F. E. Cox, 1841; their only notable 
predecessors being Jacobi (1722), John Wesley 
(1737—40), Maberkom (1760), and the Eng- 
lish Moravians. Dr. Mills’s first edition con- 
tained 128 translations, increased in 1856 to 172. 
These were often of great length, and followed 
by no leas than 61 doxologies in as many different 
meters. 

Dr. Milis’s work has the praise rather of pious 
intention than of successful execution. The 
originals were not selected with the best judg- 
ment and knowledge of the subject, and the ren- 
dering will not compare favorably with those of 
Miss Cox, Miss Bosthwick, R. Massie, or A. T. 
Russell, not to mention Miss Winkworth. Now 
and then he has a vigorous line or stanza; but, 
in general the verses are too cumbrous to be 
sung. 

“The trampet sounds, the day bas come." 
This, from Ringwaldt, is used by Dr. Hatfield, 


“I now have found abiding rest,” 





This and the next were admitted to Plymouth 
Col. 
“Soon in the grave my flesh shall rest." 
The General Synod’s Lutheran Collection of 
1852 was more deeply marked by Dr. Mills, for 
it took from him sixteen German hymns and 
nine doxologies, besides a version of “ Dies 
Tre,” He is most successful, I think, in his 
paraphrase of “Stabat Mater”: 
“ But we have no need to borrow 
Motives from the mother’s sorrow, 
At our Saviour's cross to mourn. 
‘Twas our sins brought him from Heaven, 
These the cruel nails had driven, 
All his griefs for us were borne, 


“ When no eye its pity gave us, 
When there was no arm to save us, 
He his love and power displayed ; 
By his stripes he wrought our healing, 
By hie death, our life revealing, 
He for us the ransom patd, 


* Jesus, may Thy love constrain us, 
That from sin we may refrain ua, 
In Thy griefa may deeply grieve; 
Thee our best affections giving, 
To Thy glory ever living, 
May we in Thy glory live!" 
These two last stanzas, doubtless his best, were 
tacked on by the “Sabbath Hymn-Book” to the 
first of J. W. Alexander's version, 
Leuicu UNIVERsITyY. 


Sanitary, 
{8 CONSUMPTION CONTAGIOUS? 


No more important question has of late been 
started in sanitary medicine than that which 
relates to the communicability of consumption, 
Because it is the disease that more than all others 
ravages the human race a close investigation of 
its causes becomes the leading inquiry of all 
etiology, all the more when we remember how 
many perish from allied lung diseases, 
Many cases of bronchial irritation or inflamma- 
tion as well as of pneumonia either terminate 
speedily or leave the lung tissue so impaired as 
to result in a consumptive degeneration, We 
have long recognized the fact that tubercle may 
be a hereditary affection, and that many children 
are born into the world with an impaired vitality 
from this cause. But this is so often eradicated 
by proper care, and bears such a small proportion 
to the absolute number of cases, that the ex 
planation is not adequate. Undrained soils and 
general conditions of foul air are often and very 
properly referred to as factors in the causation of 
lung diseases, But, in addition, the question has 
been frequently started whether a well 
person may not contract the disease from 
another. In other words, whether, if not 
directly contagious, lungs may not 
become affected because of one breathing the 
air which has been so contaminated, This idea 
of contagiousness is not new. ‘There was a time 
when the consumptive was avoided and when in 
the southern countries, such as Italy, men fled 
from their presence for fear of the inhalation of 
their breath. Fromtime to time writors have 
related instances in which a fond wife in per- 
fect health has seemed to become a victim be- 
cause of devotion to her sick husband, or a 
mother has seemed to receive it from rather than 
impartit to her child, Those whv have traced such 
cases have generally been able to find that the at- 
tendant has become affected at some periods 
when his or her own general health was below 
par. Surely very many such apparent cases can be 
adduced and would seem conclusive were it not 
that an equal number can be cited where there 
was no visible effect. But the recent discovery 
of the tubercle bacillus by Koch and the con- 
firmation his experiments have received from 
various sources impart new significance to these 
views. If, as now seems probable, the specific 
character of these bacilli is about to be 


one’s 


established, it conveys with it a strong 
intimation that if this microbe or 
infected particle finds its way into a 


healthy lung, it may there set up an action exactly 
analogous to that it had before accomplished elae- 
where. This theory of infection through trans- 
portation docs not assert that most cases arise 
from this cause or that all that inhale the in- 
fected particle will be affected. These infinites- 
imal orders of plant life have their laws of soil 
and of propagation as definite as those of higher 
orders. Many of them perish because they find 
no pabulum in the tissue on which they light or no 
surface fitted for their lodgment and growth. 
The resistance which some show to disease 
is not accidental, but often a testimony to the 
perfection of that part of the organism on which 
this or that infective particle is found to depend. 
Lower plant life has its choices just as real as 
animals have theirs and is ephemeral and very 
perishable out of its propagating centers, It is 
fortunate that so much of infinitesimal life fails 
to find its nurture. Thus there is a sense in 
which many « one takes a disease, but the disease’ 
obtains no hold. But, unfortunately, the lungs 
are exposed to various forms of impairment 
Sometimes it is onlythe covering mucous mem- 
brane. At other the bronchial tubes are 
involved, Then the tissue itself is more directly 
involved, as in pneumonia, Or weakoned vessels 
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and connective tissue receive deposits which act 
as vicious foreign substances and set up inflam- 
mations of degraded tendencies. There is so 
much foul and befouled air in the world, and 
especially in the close vicinage of breathing life, 
that we often have to take in too much of the 
air which has been in the lungs of some one 
else. Asarule, this is only an additional bur- 
den upon the forces of life, and easily worked 
off if it is only the material from bronchial 
irritation or acute febrile action. Butif the air 
has a specific character, as in tubercle, and is 
laden with some special infective there is then 
always the possibility that it will find a soil so 
congenial as to attempt residence. Thus the 
new man becomes the host of an enemy that 
may go on toestablish dominion over him. This 
is still more true of sputa or of the dried ex- 
pectoration mingled with the air than of the air 
itself. This was long ago spoken of as a source 
of evil in close soldiers’ barracks. Whooping- 
cough is believed to be conveyed more by sputa 
than in any other way. It must, therefore, be 
said that as the case now stands, consumption is 
one of those diseases that is possibly communi- 
cable, although seemingly not very ready of 
communication, Where a case has been so 
diagnosticated as to assert the form of pul- 
monary disease the person affected should not 
for his own sake and for that of the attendant 
sleep in the same bed. The room should be so 
aired as to insure purity of air. If the fact of 
the possibility of consumptive contagion become 
established it will tend greatly to diminish the 
disease, It will not need to diminish close and 
fearless attention since the contagion is of itself 
limitable. It will secure that care which while 
it protects the faithful companion is also in the 
interest of the sufferer. It is possible in almost 
every sick room to secure healthy air. By proper 
ventilation and sun light and usual disinfectants 
it is very easy to keep the breath either of the sick 
person or the attendant in proper condition, to 
deal properly with the sputa and thus to limit the 
inroads of the disease both as related to the suf- 
ferer and to those who are ready to supply his 
wants. 


Biblical Research, 


AMERICAN DISCUSSIONS OF THE 
PENTATEUCH. 





Ir is always of interest to see how foreign 
scholars look upon discussions in which we are 
ourselves engaged. Professor A. Kuenen, in 
the course of a review of Franz Delitzsch’s re- 
cent studies on the Pentateuch, which have been 
translated into Dutch, notiees a recent Ameri- 





ean paper on the subject, as follows (Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, March, 1883, pp. 196—198). We trans- 
ate: 

“We must first take full account of the great 
distance between the traditional view of the Mosaic 
origin of the Thorah, and the theory of Delitzsch. 
I have lying before me Vol. III, No. XI (July, 1892,) 
of The Preabyterian Review (New York). It con- 
tains (pp. 553—588) an article entitled: ‘ Delitzsch on 
the Origin and Composition of the Pentateuch,’ writ- 
ten with reference to the same ‘Studies’ which are 
now occupying as, The authoris an old acquaint- 
ance, Dr. Samuel Ives Curtiss, now professorat a 
seminary in Chicago. His strictly conservative con- 
tributions to the maintenance of the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch, ‘The Levitical Priests,’ and the 
dissertation ‘De Aaroniticl Sacerdotil atque Thore 
Klohisiice Origine’ were noticed in our periodical 
(1878, pp. 670 f#.). Is it strange that Dr. Curtiss, 
who entertains for his instructor the highest respect 
and a warm affection, la put in a somewhat embarras- 
ing position? His article in The Presbyterian Re- 
view is a very noteworthy evidence of this, It gives 
a concise but quite just survey of the contents of 
the twelve papers. But itis not his main object to 
make these known, still less to recommend them. 
The tendency is rather one of coloring. The reader 
must learn to understand how such a man as 
Delitzsch can yleld so much to the critics, He must 
first of all see clearly that Delitzsch is and remains 
none the less orthodox, and has by no means gone 
over, bag and baggage, to the enemy’s camp. Is 
all this introductory to a statement that his views, 
however questionable at first sight, will yet prob- 
ably have to be embraced? No, by no 
means ! On pp. 580 gf. the conclusions 
are presented. First we have some thoughts about 
the human and the divine elements in the Scrip- 
tures. Then (p. 5634), ‘without discussing Professor 
Delitzsch’s views any further,’ Dr. Curtiss givesa 
sketch of his own understanding of the question. 
First he makes two ‘concessions’: ‘The Pentateuch 
is not, as a whole, written by Moses,’ and ‘the use of 
the Divine names Jahve and Elohim points to two 
different documents.’ He follows these by a warn- 
ing—preceded by the figure (8), as if this, too, were 
a‘ ion |’—against philosophy, t many 
critical errors proceed from philosophical prejudice : 
‘So now it would seem as though the agreement 
with regard to the post-exilic origin of the Priest’s 
Code was due to the predominance of the theory of 
development in the domain of religion, as well as in 
that of history and language’ (p.585). Now Dr. Curtiss 
turns to oppose ‘the modern critical theory,’ which 
he rejects for all sorts of reasons. But (p. 686) the 
facts upon which it rests, as far as they are really 
lacta, must be taken into account, especially the 
acts that testify of lack of acquaintance with the 
prescriptions of the Thorah, and the various differ- 
ences between these prescriptions themselves. But 
even if (p. 583) the Mosaic origin of the whole can- 











not be longer defended, still a considerable part of 


the legislation goes back to the earliest years of 
Israel’s history. ‘Passages which seem to be of 
post-Mosaic origin, and post-Mosaic names, may be 
due to marginal comments which have crept into 
the text, or to the hand of an editor.’ The article 
concludes with the following somewhat oracular 
sentence : ‘It 1s our firm conviction, in closing, that 
men of evangelical spirit will beware how they 
commit themselves to the uncertain hypotheses of 
the critics; but we think we see that their investiga- 
tions, 80 far as they are well grounded, will bring 
out all the more clearly the incarnation of the divine 
revelation in human forms of thought.’ 

“One must Judge by a singular standard, if one 
were to call all this clear and connected, But that 
is thoroughly natural and easy to understand. Dr. 
Ives Curtiss does not belong to those who kick 
against the pricks. When, in his earlier writings, 
he contended against Graf and myself, supported 
by the consciousness that he was defending the 
faith, he knew no concession, and, however dificult 
it might be, maintained tradition in its whole ex 
tent. But scarcely are many of the just rejected 
positions taken up by a true believer, when his love 
of truth forces him to listen, and soon forbids him 
to hold the standpoint he at first assumed. He re- 
treats, hesitatingly, and with resistance, but still, 
retreats. He does what he can to abide as closely 
as possible by tradition, and does not despise even 
the old theory of glosses, which was defended by 
Clericus more than a century anda half ago. He 
even takes back with one hand what he gives with 
the other. In a word, the embarrassment is un- 
mistakable. But, I repeat it, nothing is more 
natural than this hesitancy. Delitzsch is not to be 
zealousy opposed, but men must still be gently 
warned against him. And especial emphasis must 
be laid upon this, that even with such modifications 
as he aliows himself, and all the more in case of a 
less departure from traditional opinion, the divine 
truth, which is the chief thing, is perfectly safe.” 


MORE NOTES ON THE ACADEMY. 


Tue National Academy Exhibition will be closed 
in a few days,having been visited by a larger num- 
ber of people than usual and the sales having been 
good. Picture buyers are a peculiar class, es- 
pecially in America; and it happens this year, as 
it has happened at previous academy exhibitions, 
that many of the poor pictures have been sold 
while many of the good pictures remain the 
property of the artists. Still it is a good sign 
that every year more and more pictures are sold 
on their merits and not on the strength of mere 
names, Some of the best pictures are not strik- 
ing either in subject or method of treatment; 
but grow on one because of their poetic feeling 
and fidelity to the art suggestions of Nature. 
Arthur Parton's “In the Neversink Valley” is one 
of these. Frank Waller’s ‘Venice Eventide” is 
another, and A. F. Bellows’s “‘ View of Godal- 
ming, Surrey,” comes decidedly within this class. 
Another picture that has escaped general news- 
paper notice, but which has been warmly praised, 
by connoisseurs is Mrs. F, D. Williams's “Girl 
and Goats.” It hangs in the corridor, and bears 
on it the figures that gave it its place in the cat- 
alogue of the French Salon, It represents a pret- 
ty maiden, rather too robust and a trifle affected, 
who pulls down the flower-laden bough of an 
apple tree for two Sraceful and admirably 
painted goats to nibble at. In the whole Exhi- 
bition there are no animals better painted. 

An over full note-book and the space of a single 
department at command make it necessary to 
deal in brief criticisms. A page or two torn out 
of the note-book itself will answer. 

Benoni Irwin's ‘Stitch in Time”’—a hack- 
neyed, commonplace, unpicturesque subject, 
treated well as to technique, but inexcusable. 

Rosina Emmett—her pictures always seem to be 
a part of a decorative scheme. One feels as if all 
her figures ought to bloom forth amid the florid 
surrounding of a Christmas carol, or look out 
from the frieze of wall paper. There is generally 
good color and plenty of it. The ‘Mexican 
Woman” is on the whole an excellent work. 

Reinhart’s “In a Garden” is rather hard, but 
carefully done, with great justness of light and 
shadows. ° 

Frederick Dielman, having departed from his 
higher standard of subjects, has chosen two 
gambling street Arabs, and painted them with 
great cleverness. The subject of the “Mora 
Players” belongs to J. G. Brown, but the paint- 
ing in quality belongs to Dielman. 

Douglass Volk is painfully retrogressive in his 
work. He should begin again, just where he left 
off two years ago. He is not too old to retrace 
his steps, and he has in him the stuff of which 
good artiste are made. 

Excellent knowledge of the value of shadows 
and of lights in C. A. Platt’s waterside views of 
houses. The water is, to be sure, not very trans- 
parent nor very flat, but something must be 
allowed to artistic license, of which in this case 
the artist has taken full benefit. 

Charles D. Weldon knows how to draw the 
figures of children, and he has rarely done it 
more gracefully than in “Dreamland.” The 
picture is good in color, too, and has a nice little 
story of childhood and doll-love in it. 

Mrs. N. J. Smillie has a great flower panel, 





wholly decorative in treatment, as a flower panel 
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should be—masses of color, worked into the form 
of blue flower clusters and green leaves. 

There are few funnier pictures in the Academy 
than J. H. Beard’s ‘‘ Race for Life,” a striking 
example of the fact that a picture may be all 
right in fidelity to nature and not at all right in 
fidelity to art. This doubled up, jumping hound, 
is simply absurd; it is as if one should paint a 
man in the act of sitting down, his body half- 
way between the erect posture and the chair. 
Mr. Beard’s picture of Puppies is much better, 
and the “My Easter Is all Spoilt,” is bad as it 
can well be—a most unpleasant looking c..ild, 
who has broken a lot of unpleasant looking eggs. 
Henry Bacon has not for a long time sent a 
better picture to America than the ‘ Lovers’ 
Quarrel.” The quarrel is only suggested—it 
having taken place, anda graceful girl throws 
herself across a bed to weep because of its 
effect. The lover is represented by an open let- 
ter thrown upon the floor. There is much refine- 
ment and poetic feeling in the manner of telling 
the story, the figure is cleverly drawn, the pose 
entirely unaffected, and the color less gray than 
in some of Mr. Bacon’s later work. 

Edwin H. Blashfield has never painted a bet- 
ter panel than his “ Allegretto Andante,” fifteen 
men and women, all in classical costumes, some 
playing on old Greek instruments, and all mov- 
ing to the measures of a dance. The grouping is 
natural and the color without a discord. 

“Snow Scene in Fontainebleau,” by Geo. W. 
Piggott, is weak, as a snow scene in France gen- 
erally is. 

Thomas Moran, in his “‘ Pass of Glencoe,” has 
certainly gotten something of the grandeur of 
Nature on to his canvas. But the picture is 
rather sensational in its composition—would do 
for the background of a Highland battle in some 
stage drama of Scottish life. 

“A Cup of Cold Water,” by Hamilton Hamil- 
ton, needs just a thread of poetry run through 
it, in order to make it an attractive picture. 

F. A. Bridgman’s ‘“‘La Cigale” grows upon 
one (in the direction of the bad), with every 
hour’s study. Itisa very Frenchy and not al- 
together decent treatment of a subject worn 
threadbare before Mr. Bridgman was born. 

So, with these few notes, we bid adieu to the 
‘*Fifty-eighth- Academy Exhibition,” devoutly 
hoping that the “fifty-ninth” may rise above 
the slough of mediocrity, and the sixtieth 
reach a general plane of positive excellence. 


Science, 





Some striking cases of unnatural attachments 
among animals are noticed by Judge Caton in 
the American Naturalist. Such an attachment 
between a male wapati deer and a heifer occurred 
under his observation in his acclimatization 
grounds at Ottawa, Ill. The elk and heifer kept 
away by themselves, always avoiding the society 
of all the other animals. When they lay ccwn 
in the shade to ruminate they were always found 
close together, and when one got up to feed the 
other would immediately follow. A sand-hill 
crane attached herself to the pigs which ran in 
an adjoining park. ‘She was their faithful at- 
tendant the whole day. When they went to the 
spring for water she went with them, and when 
they laid down to cool themselves in the rivulet, 
she would sit down close to them and patiently 
wait till they chose to get up and go to grazing. 
She never tried to lead them or control their ac- 
tion; but seemed only too happy to be their 
humble servant. As for the pigs, I never saw any 
evidence to show that they cared anything for the 
bird.” The third example is that of a Hawaiian 
goose which, on losing its mate, sought the soci- 
ety of a brood sow. ‘‘She never left her new- 
found friend for more than a few minutes ata 
time, and has never been known to go to the 
pond since, which is about one hundred yards 
distant. When the pigs were dropped, she 
seemed to take a great interest in the new family. 
But two survived. Of these she seemed to as- 
sume the entire charge by the time they were two 
weeks old. When she thought they needed an 
airing, she would drive them out of the pen on 
to the grass-plot adjoining, and when they laid 
down together for a sun-bath, she would get on 
to them and spread her wings over them as if to 
brood them. If a deer came near, she would 
chase it away with great resolution, and, if a per- 
son approached, she would arouse her charge and 
drive them into the stye as quickly as possible. A 
small black-and-tan terrier is allowed to follow 
me into the park, and if he followed me up to the 
pen which adjoined the stye, she would go at him 
like a very fury, till he soon learned to avoid that 
neighborhood. When the sow was removed, and 
the pigs and goose left in sole charge of the 
premises, she still continued in charge of the 
pigs, now grown to be good-sized shoats, and so 
does she still, and they obey her orders without 
a moment’s hesitation ; indeed, most commend- 
able discipline is maintained in that family.” 


...-The Geological Magazine for April con- 
tains a communication relative to the recency of 
the close of the glacial period. Mr. D. Mackin- 
tosh, the writer, quotes as follows from a letter 





(May 10, 1883. 
who traveled extensively in North and Central 
America : 


“Tam heartily with you about the comparative 
recentness of the glacial period. My earliest lessons 
in glaciation were inthe north of England, where 
the freshness of the ice-tracks are most remarkable, 
All the arguments for putting it back are founded 
on theories which may be, and I thimk are, incor- 
rect. . . . I showed some time ago that the 
argument that had been founded on the cutting out 
of the gorge below the Falls of Niagara was a weak 
one, a8 only three miles, and that in the softer rocks, 
had been excavated since glacial times. Some of 
the American geologists, including Professer Hall, 
have visited Niagara since, and convinced them- 
selves that my explanation is the right one.” 

Dr. J. W. Dawson, in his review of Wallace’s 
“Island Life,” remarks that “‘in Canada the 
character of the river-courses cut through 
the glacial beds, and their very unformed and 
imperfect excavations would lead to the belief 
that only a few thousand years have elapsed 
since the glacial beds were laid down. The same 
conclusion can be drawn from the good preserva- 
tion of the glaciated surfaces, and of the shells 
and bones on the terraces. Similar evidence is 
afforded by the rate of recession of coasts and 
waterfalls, and by the condition of eskers and 
lake ridges. If we adopt the shorter estimates 
afforded by these facts, it will follow that the 
submergences and emergences of land in the 
glacial age were more rapid than has hitherto 
been supposed, and that this would react on our 
estimate of time by giving facilities for more 
rapid denudation and deposition. Such results 
would render it less remarkable that no new 
species of animals seem to have been introduced 
since the glacial age.” There might also be 
added the observations of Prof. Lewis in New 
Jersey, Winchell in Minnesota, and those of 
Upham and Wright, which tend to reduce the 
length of time since the close of the glacial age 
to about 10,000 years rather than 75,000 as calcu- 
lated by Croll. 


....The cause of what is known as the timber 
line on high mountains continues to be discussed 
in scientific periodicals, and the attempt con- 
tinued to connect the line in some degree with 
mean annual temperatures. The writer of this 
paragraph has had the matter in mind when on 
these high elevations, and the explanation 
seemed very simple. On all these high peaks 
there is a continuous though in some cases slow 
descen' of the soil from the summit to the base 
of the hill. He has uever seen a case where there 
was soil enough to grow a tree that trees were 
not growing. As the wash from rain or melting 
snow will be nearly uniform ina given range, 
there will be of necessity some uniformity in the 
timber line. On Mount Washington and other 
high places, little plots of dark vegetable earth 
can often be found far above the present timber 
line, the remains of trees which existed before 
the earth was washed away. What is called the 
timber line seldom shows graduated sizes as a 
mere matter of temperature would call for. 
Generally the line is formed of very tall trees, 
and immediately scrubby plants, from the ab- 
sence of deep soil, begin. 


...-Dr. George E. Post of the Syrian Protest- 
ant College, has been preparing an Arabic Flora 
of Syria, the Desert and Egypt. Among 
hitherto undescribed species he finds some tam- 
arisks, one of which we see he names after Dr. 
Henry M. Field, of The Evangelist, Tamarix 
Fieldii, in memory of a day when they took 
lunch under one of that species at Hagar’s Foun- 
tain ( Wady-el Muweilih), in the Wilderness of the 
Wandering. It is allied to Tamarix mannifera, 


School and | College. 


Tue following have been given as the opin- 
ions of some of our college presidents in regard 
to co-education: President Bascom, of the Uni - 
versity of Wisconsin, declares that after and ex- 
perience of ten years in large college classes he 
is convinced that co-education is pre-eminently 
the fitting method of training our youth. Pres- 
ident Seelye, of Amherst, thinks that the co-edu- 
cation of the sexes in our American colleges is not 
desirable. President Robinson, of Brown, is not 
prepared to favor the admission of young women 
to that University. President Welling, of the 
Columbian University at Washington, thinks that 
the problem of co-education is one that each 
college must solve for itself, as the success and 
failure of the experiment in different institutions 
is evidence of the influence of different condi- 
tions. President White, of Cornell, has often ex- 
pressed his belief in co-education. President 
Eliot, of Harvard, does not think that the young 
men and the young women from fifteen to twenty 
are best educated together in intimate associa- 
tion, but that method may, nevertheless, be jus- 
tifiable in a community which does not afford 
anything better. President Caldwell, of Vassar, 
would be glad to see the experiment tried in s 
college containing nearly an equal number of 
both sexes, but is glad that Vassar is not to make 
the experiment. 


....In answer to a report made at a recent meet- 
ing of the local alumni of Cornell University, in 





received from the late Dr. Belt, an Englishman 


New York City, Judge Boardman, of the Su- 
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preme Court, and the Hon. 8. D. Halliday, both 
of whom are alumni trustees of Cornell, made 
the following statement at Ithaca: First, so far 
from there being a decline in the standing of 
Cornell University, the institution is in every 
respect in far better condition than ever before ; 
the number of students is larger than last year, 
and there is every reason to expecta still larger 
increase for the coming year. Second, they be- 
lieve that were the requirements for admission 
as low as during the earlier yeara of the institu- 
tion the number of students would easily be three 
times the present number ; but the policy of the 
trustees and faculty has been gradually to bring 
up the standard of scholarship, even if it re- 
sulted in a temporary diminution in numbers. 
Third, the faculty is stronger, the equipment 
greater, and the means of developing the institu- 
tion larger than ever before. 


.. This is the centennial year of Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy, and will be appropriately ob- 
served next June, at Exeter. The institution 
has a remarkable history. With one exception it 
is the oldest academy in the country, and has 
graduated more men who have dis- 
tinguished in professional life than any 
other. No preparatory school in the nation holds 
a higher rank. During ninety-five years of 
its life this academy has had but three principals 
—viz., Benjamin Abbott. LL.D., fifty years; 
Gideon L. Soule, LL.D., thirty-four years; 
Albert C. Perkins, Ph.D., eleven years. Wm. 
Woodbridge, A.M., the first principal, was com- 
pelled to retire at the end of five years by failing 
health. The whole nuuiber of students who have 
been connected with the academy during this 
century is 5,209. It is expected that Hon. 
George Bancroft, the historian, will preside at 
the coming anniversary. 


been 


..The Boston University Year-Book is too 
comprehensive to be called a catalogue, for, in 
addition to detailed descriptions of the several 
colleges and different departments and names of 
the students attending the same, it includes 
timely editorial notes and an able article on 
“Homer's Abode of the Dead,” by William F. 
Warren, president of the University Council. 
The university seems to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. Within the past year a new hall has 
been provided and new professorships and 
scholarships have been established. The wants, 
however, are as yet by no means satisfied. 
The total attendance is 596, of whom 132 
are young women. The College of Liberal Arts 
has an attendance of 101; College of Music, 37; 
College of Agriculture, 17; School of Theology, 
81; School of Law, 197 ; School of Medicine, 108 ; 
and School of all Sciences, 73. 


.-Of the $25,000 needed to erect a building 
at Yale College for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association $3,000 has already been pledged. 
The project is strongly favored by the faculty ; 
but the plan of having the building on the cam- 
pus is warmly opposed. A committee of the 
faculty, it is said, has been appeinted to consider 
plans for a new dormitory ; but it is not probable 
that any work will be undertaken at once, unless 
some one makes a donation for the purpose, for 
the college has no funds to spare. There has 
been some talk of a dormitory to be built asa 
private speculation, like Beck Hall at Cambridge, 
and it has even been said that such an enter- 
prise is seriously contemplated by two New 
Haven men, but nothing beyond this is known. 


.-The circular of Charles G. Leland, issued 
by the Bureau of Education, contains a strong 
plea for Industrial Art in schools. The author, 
from his connection with the Philadelphia 
school, is well qualified to judge of the merits of 
art instruction. He writes of the development 
of decorative and industrial art, and describes 
the practical teaching in all its details, conclud- 
ing his paper with general observations on the 
value and effects of art training. 


-+.»The curators of the Taylor Institution, at 
Oxford, have taken a novel step in appointing a 
lady—Mrs. Humphrey Ward—as examiner for 
the scholarship and exhibition in Spanish this 
year. Mrs. Ward is known to be an excellent 
Spanish scholar, in addition to her many other 
attainments, and took a very active part in the 
various schemes for the education of women at 
Oxford as long as she resided there. 


--The semi-centennial convention of the Psi 
Upsilon Fraternity will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Union Chapter, at Albany, N. Y., on 
the 23d, 24th, and 25th of thismonth. President 
Arthur, Senator Hawley, Charles Dudley War- 
her, and many other distinguished members of 
the fraternity are expected to attend. The fra- 
ternity numbers 5,700 members. 


-It is reported that Prof. C.D, Cooper, of 
Dartmouth College, has accepted the chair of 
History and Political Economy at Carlton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. 


--+-Princeton College received $60,000 last 
week from the estate of the late Frederick Mar- 


quand of New York, for the establishment of an 
art school, 


....-The Harvard College Veterinary Hospital 
is to be opened in June, 





a 4? 
P evsonalities. 

Tue London Telegraph recently spoke 
very favorably of the after-dinner speeches of 
Americans, as compared with those of English- 
men. “Who that has attended a public dinner 
in London and another in New York can doubt,” 
it asks, ‘‘ upon which side the Atlantic the supe- 
riority in after-dinner oratory lies? . 
Compare the hyperbole of this extravagant, 
or, to use an Americanism, ‘ hifalutin’ elocution 
(of an Englishman) with the easy grace 
and quiet dignity of the speech delivered, with 
admirable effect, by the American ambassador, 
Mr. James Russell Lowell, at the dinner recently 
given by the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
There were Englishmen present at that dinner 
who—again to employ an Americanism—were 
well calculated ‘to hold up their end of the 
plank.’ The House of Peers was represented by 
Lord Derby and Lord Kimberley; the House of 
Commons by Mr. Bright, Sir Richard Cross, and 
Mr. Childers. Noone of ordinary culture who 
chanced to hear or to read the speeches delivered 
by the English Cabinet Ministers would—to use 
a phrase of which Robert Southey was very fond 
—have ‘had his mind scratched’ by any one of 
them. Mr. Bright, indeed, could not altogether 
get away from party politics, even upon that 
confessedly neutral ground. But when Mr. 
Lowell rose, there was, in the accents, the deliv- 
ery, the voice, the manner, and still more in the 
words of the speaker, that which irresistibly en- 
gaged the fancy and riveted the attention of the 
hearers.” 





..Prof. Timothy Dwight, who will complete 
twenty-five years of service in the chair of sacred 
literature in Yale Divinity School, at the ap- 
proaching anniversary of the institution, May 
17th, is a grandson of President Timothy Dwight, 
whose term as Yale’s president extended from 1795 
to his death, in 1817. Prof. Dwight’s great-grand- 
mother, President Dwight’s mother, was a daugh- 
ter ot Jonathan Edwards. Prof. Dwight is most 
highly esteemed as a scholar and a man of sound 
judgment, and in 1870 he was recommended by 
many as the successor of President Woolsey in his 
grandfather's office, now held by Noah Porter. 


..J. G. Parkinson, a deaf mute, was recently 
admitted to practice before the Supreme Court at 
Washington. He can hear absolutely nothing, 
and he can only talk by the Gallaudet system. 
Still he is one of the best patent lawyers in Wash- 
ngton, and is noted as an expert in all branches 
of patent law. He comes originally from Cincin- 
nati, and was once a clerk in the patent office. 
Now he has a lucrative law practice which he 
carries on by means of writing and signs. 


..-Lord Torrington, one of Queen Victoria's 
lords in waiting, is now commonly known in the 
London clubs as “John Brown the Second,” on 
the ground that at John Brown’s funeral Her 
Majesty, overcome with emotion, put her hand 
kindly on Lord Torrington’s shoulder, and, to 
the unspeakable disgust of that peer, observed : 
“You are now my oldest personal attendant !” 


. Quakers on both sides of the Atlantic feel 
a certain umbrage from the recent marriage at a 
Church of England altar of the illustrious John 
Bright’s son. It was certainly a noticeable de- 
sertion, for both bride and bridegroom were 
members of the Society of Friends, 
was a regular meeting-house close by. 


and there 


.-Arabi Bey now turns up as a petitioner 
for English charity. His defense cost #17,500, 
only $2,500 of which has been repaid to Mr. Blunt. 
A subscription paper has been started to make 
up the remaining $15,000, and among the con- 
tributors are Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and the Earl of Wemyss. 


.-A Roman correspondent of a London jour- 
nal says that ‘“‘ Mrs. Astor, the wife of the new 
American Minister, who is only twenty-three, is 
so beautiful that when she was presented at 
court Her Majesty remained speechless with ad- 
miration.” 


....A bronze statue of Sir Francis Drake will 
be unveiled, the latter part of July, by the Prince 
of Wales, in the town of Tavistock. This tribute 
to the memory of the great voyager, discoverer, 
and commander is the gift of the Duke of Bed- 
ford. 


.. Hawthorne's old home at Concord, Mass., 
“The Wayside,” is for sale. It has been occu- 
pied during the Winter by Geo. P. Lathrop and 
his wife (Rose Hawthorne) ; but as they are soon 
to go abroad, the old house is now offered for 
sale. 


.-Hussein Tewfik Pasha, the newly-arrited 
Turkish Minister to the United States, has pre- 
viously represented the Turkish Government as 
Minister to France, and as Chargé-Taffairis at 
Athens, 


..Some one has aptly said that Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes never saw a letter of his in print 
that was not “‘ characteristic.” 


.+-+It has recently been discovered that Presi- 
dent Porter, of Yale, bears a marked resemblance 
in features to Henry Clay, 





bbls 


Way isa deacon like a hat band? Because he 
passes around the hat. 


.. The Irishman’s motto: If you have a duty 
to perform, do it with all your dynamite, 


..Unless the Russian police keep their eyes 
open, the coronation of the Czar will be a bang- 
up affair. 


..Green apples will soon be here ; but, in the 
meantime, the smal] boy can continue playing 
with the toy pistol. 


..A bread famine is threatened in Vienna. 
This comes of scattering the Vienna bakeries all 
over the inhabitable globe. 

..“* The demand for Spring poetry is light,” 
remarked the editor as he touched a match to a 
pile of “‘ words that burn.” 


..“* What is the worst thing abont riches ?” 
asked a teacher. ‘‘ Their scarcity,” replied a boy, 
and he was immediately awarded a prize. 


..A well-known litterateur and humorist 
modestly ssys that his chief literary acquire- 
ments are the books he has borrowed and never 
returned. 


..A Forida paper informs us that “‘ Peter 
Cooper, the great novelist, has passed away—a 
man whose memory deserves to be revered by all 
civilized nations.” 


.. “Here said a mother to her little 
boy, ‘‘ take this good medicine, It’s as sweet as 
sugar.” ‘Mamma, I love little brother,” the boy 
replied ; “ give it to him.” 


now,” 


....““Do you love me very much, Alfred?” 
asked a Boston wife. ‘Bunker Hill Monument 
may fall, but not my love.” ‘*Then when you 
go by the market, don’t forget the beans,” 


..The curiosity of a child of five had been 
aroused by seeing a magnifying glass: ‘ How 
many times does it magnify?” asked a gentleman, 
thinking to puzzle him. ‘‘ As many times as you 
look through it,” was the quick reply. 


..A wag, who thonght to have a joke at the 
«xpense of an Irish provision dealer, said: ‘Can 
you supply me with a yard of pork?” “ Pat,” 
said the dealer, to his assistant, “will ye be 
afther givin’ the gentleman three pigs’ feet?” 


.. Gentleman to Wailer: “Bring me some 
grammatical and typographical errors.” Waiter 
(looking puzzled at first, but recovering in a 
moment his usual] serenity): ‘‘We are just out 
of them, sir.” Gentleman: “Then what do 
you mean by keeping them on your bill of 
fare 7” 


..One of our American missionaries in 
Armenia had a lot of Moody and Sankey hymn- 
books come through the mails, but the cagle- 
eyed inspector of the Turkish post-office decided 
that “ Hold the Fort” was intended to encour- 
age rebellion an‘ expurgated that inoffensive 
lyric from every copy. 

..«Two dudes had finished their 
the Café Brunswick, New York, 
them thus addressed the waiter : 
much is aw the bill?” 
“Yaws, yaws; but the amwount?” ‘ Why, 
fifty cents, I said.” ‘‘Yaws; but dwon't you 
see, the amwount in shillings ?” 


chocolate in 
when one of 
‘*Waitah ! howh 
“Fifty cents, sir.” 


.. At the time of the Western floods a book 
agent tried to sell a Cincinnati Irishman a copy 
of *‘ Hiawatha.” Pat looked at the title 
then at the canvasser. 


and 
“Higher wather, is it?” 
says he ; ‘be jabers the wather in these diggins 
is quoite high enough, me b'y, for any dacent 
mon. So be off wid yez.” 


..‘* Yea,” said the witness, “I remember 
the defendant's mother crying on the occasion 
referred to. She was weeping with her left eye 

the only one she has—and the tears were run- 
ning down her right cheek.” ‘* What!” exclaimed 
the Judge, “how could that be?” “ Please 
Your Honor,” said the witness, “she was 
awfully cross-eyed.” 


...-A Chatham-Street merchant was ship- 
wrecked while returning to his home with the 
hard-earned fruits of his labors in this country. 
He had tossed about for three days ina small 
boat, when he was waked from a drowsy fatigue 
by a companion’s shouting: “A sail! a sail!” 
Starting up with despair written on every feat- 
ure, he exclaimed: “A zale! s zale! mein 
Gott, und I have no catalogue !” 


.. A red-headed clergyman, named Salter, was 
ordained not long ago in the Episcopal Church. 
The bishop was amazed and annoyed to find 
that the candidate appeared with jet-black hair, 
and rebuked him sharply for dyeing his hair. 
When the young man excused himself with the 
plea that there w&s nothing uncanonical in 
coloring his hair black, the bishop silenced him 
with a crushing reply: “‘The Psalter must be 
read in the churches.” It must have been the 
same bishop who went into « ritualistic church, 
and sniffed about to amell the incense, and asked - 
“ Why is this thus?” 





Ministerial Register, 


AKERS, M. W., accepts call to Allerton, Ia. 

BAGLEY, Isaac W., ord. in Tabernacle ch, 
Camden, N. J. 

BAILEY, Ina J., accepts call to Madisonville, 0. 


CRAMBLOT, 8S. M., Wooster, accepts call to 
Geneva, O. 


DYER, J. G., ere accepts call to Paw- 
ling, 

GAGE, L. L., accepts call to Ovid, Mich. 

GALLAHER, H. M., closes his labors in Hanson 
Place ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GREEN, A. B., removes from South Pultney to 
Prattsburgh, N. Y. 

HALL, Leanpen, will supply East Nassau, N. Y., 
a year. 

HARDWICK, J. F., Bowling Green, Ky., resigns, 

HOGG, WasntNaton, died recently, at Browns- 
town, Ind, 

HOLMES, 0. A., accepts call to Blair, Neb. 

HOMES, M. W., North Fairfield, accepts call to 
Bowling Green, O. 

HUDSON, A. A., ord, in Unity, Brown Co,, Ind. 

LYONS, A. H., ord. in Monmouth, Ia, 

MARSH, 8. V., removes from Davisville to 
Holmesburg, Penn, *& 

PALMER, Lyman, Fair Haven, Minn., resigns. 

SLAYMAN, Grornor M., Hemlock Lake, N. Y., 
retires from ministry. 

STOUT, B. M., closes his labors in New England, 
West Va. 

TOWER, F. E., Alston, Mass., called to Walling- 
ford, Conn. 

WARDNER, C., removes from Barrington to 
North Hector, N. Y. 

WARE, T. D., accepts call to Newtown, O. 

WOLFENDEN, J., South Norwalk, Conn., called 

to Calvary o., Albany, N. Y. 
WYLY, J. L., accepts call to Greenville, O. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, P. M., Fontaneville, Ia 

ALLEN, Wiiuiam C., St. Ignace, 
lie, Mich. 

BABB, Tuomas E., Victor, N. Y., 
West Brookfield, Mass, 

BARNUM, Samvec H.,, inst, in Durham, N, H. 

BOYNTON, Cuares B., D.D., died, recently, in 
Cincinnati, O., aged 77, 

BURR, Honace M., Marshall, 
New Windsor and Rio, TL 

BUSH, Frepenick W., West Leroy, accepts call 
to Bedford, Mich. 

CALDWELL, Wiiu1am E., Chaplain of Reforma- 
tory Prison at Lonia, accepts call to Onon- 
daga, Mich. 

CASE, Horatio M., 
Oneida, IL. 

CARR, Wiiiiam, Irasburg, accepts call to Shel- 
don and Franklin, Vt. 

CRAGIN, Cuarves C,, accepts call to Bethany 
ch., Chicago, Ill. 
CRAIG, James A., Yale 

Haven, Mich. 

DARLING, Tuomas W., Wentworth, N. H., will 
supply for a year at Danville, V 

FROST, Greonce B., accepts call to Oxford, 
Mass. 

HARRIMAN, Naruan HL., 
ch., Bangor, Me, 
HILY, Cuar.ies J., Middletown, Conn., resigns. 
HUBBARD, Wiiu1am H., Merrimac, Mass., called 

to South ch., Concord, N. H 

JAMESON, G. A., Metamora, Ill., resigna. 

LEEPER, Cuanves 8., Friendship, N. Y., called 
to Kewanee, Ill. 

McGREGOR, ALexanper, Yarmouth, 
called to Pawtucket, R. I 

Mcizvarng, J. H., Summit, N. J., 
Union ch., P rovide nee, KI. 

PHELPS, Lawrence, accepts call to Gardner, 

ass, 

POW ELL, Hewny A., inst. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

PRICE, Lewis V., Adams, accepts call to E-st, 
ch., South Boston, Masa. 

STUBBINS, W. H., accepts call to Burnett and 
Wilson Valley, Neb. 

SMITH, 8. P., inst. in Knoxville, Tenn. 


., resigns, 
called to Lea- 


accepts call to 


accepts call to 


of Atlantic, Ia., called to 


Sem., called to Grand 


accepts call to First 


N. 4., 


called to 


in Lee-avenue ch., 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BABBITT, W. H., accepts call to Tecumseh, 


ich, 
CASSAT, D. W., accepts call to Emerson, Iowa, 
DAY, P. R., inst. in Seventh-street ch., New 
York City. 

FARRAND, F. R., accepts call to Joplin, Mo, 
FITZGERALD, Tomas, Branchville, N. J., 
called to Mount Hope, Orange Co., N. J. 
FORESMAN, E. P., accepts call to Hillsborc, 

D. T. 
FUELLER, Cuaries, Warrensburg, Mo. 
GARDINER, Apranam 8. at Harbor, N. Y., 
accepts call to Litehfield 


HUBBARD, Witz1am G., becomes stated supply 
in Williamson, N. Y. 

a H. A., Carlyle, called to Ballston Center, 
N.Y. 

SNYDER, A. J., Christiana, Del , called to Orbis- 
onia, Penn. 


TOWNSEND, Cuanrxs, Auburn Seahiet: called 
to First ch., Lansingburgh, N. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BANNISTER, Amos, settles in Rawlins, W, T. 
was” & Gerona W., accepts call to 


Pm 


a 


DARLINGTON, J. W., accepts call to Christ ¢h., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


te mee to St, Thomas's ch., 
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Music, 


Tue very advisable omission of any Music Fes- 
tival in New York City this year appears to be 
amply atoned for in other parts of the country. 
Judging from present indications, in another 
season or two each large city in the East, South 
or West will consider it a point of artistic and 
municipal propriety to hold its Convention, sim- 
ilar to those so long a feature of English provin- 
cial interest in music. Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Cincinnati, and Worcester have either just 
concluded or are actively preparing for respec- 
tive tournaments of song. The Festival of Cin- 
einnati and the Triennial one of the Handel and 
Haydn Society at Boston for a long time were 
the only undertakings of the kind which stood 
forth with dignity and reputation. Older than 
either of them, the Worcester Festival has stead- 
ily advanced in magnitude and interest until the 
two last years have entitled it to a truly noble 
position in the line. The last May Festival in 
our city, under Mr, Theodore Thomas's conduct- 
ing, Gothamites have cause to claim as the great- 
est of any—largely because of that unforgetable, 
unexampled orchestra heard throughout it. 
Gounod’s ** Redemption” has been a most impor- 
tant addition to the réperigire of great works 
appropriate for presentment on the largest scale, 
It is modern in spirit and hence intelligible to 
the masses who delight in such colossal affairs ; 
nor is it of extraordinary choral difficulty, The 
fact that the interest is so keen and sustained in 
these large musical undertakings proves how 
rapidly musical culture is advancing inward from 
the Atlantic and how the American public are 
becoming convinced that it is after all easy to 
procure the best in the art and well worth their 
while. 


.. The new and magnificent Metropolitan Ope- 
ra House will open in the third week of October, 
completely finished, with a company of artists 
superior to any which has yet been collected 
here under another management and (as present 
indications suggest) an attention to details which 
should gladden our sullen spirits. Mr, Abbey's 
last acquisition, and a highly important one, is 
Mme. Sembrich, one of the most accomplished 
and eminent singers of our day. Thus far the 
manager's company will include Mme, Nilsson, 
Mme. Sembrich (who is especially noted for such 
parts as Costanza, Lucia and Violetta) and Mme. 
Valleria; Mmexs. Scalchi and Lablache; Signor 
Italo Campanini and two other tenors; the bari- 
tones Del Puente and Kaschmann ; and Signor 
Corsini, basso buffo, with an emineyt basso for 
grand opera nights. The brother of Signor 
Campanini, Cleofanti Campanini, will assist in 
conducting the large orchestra engaged for the 
season, As regards scenery and decorations, 
the mounting of spectacular works and the like, 
Mr. Abbey has announced his intention of sur- 
passing anything ever attempted in this country. 
This will not be a discouragingly hard task, how- 
ever. At a recent representation of a certain 
renowned lyric masterpiece, performed in this 
vity, the Assyrian temple conspicuous in two acts 
exhibited Corinthian columns, Egyptian biero- 
glyphics, a Greek altar, modern Indian portiéres ; 
the chorus wore Persian and seventeenth century 
Turkish habits, with a sprinkling of English gar- 
ments ; two of the principal performers appeared 
in a modified Parisian evening-dress of 1854-56 ; 
and nearly all the properties and dresses were 
those made for the first representation of the 
work in the same theatre about twenty years 
ago. 

....As we go to press comes the statement of 
the increased illness of Sir Michael Costa, the 
veteran composer and conductor, and for fifty 
years one of the central figures in the renderings 
of music in England. Born in 1810, one year af- 
ter Haydn was dead, before Beethoven had writ- 
ten his “‘ Egmont” Overture, his Seventh Sym- 
phony, or his Mount of Olives ; before Schumann 
was born, before Mendelssohn was a year old— 
what epochsof his art he has seen begin, merge 
into others and become mere musical history. 
Haydn to Wagner—what an epigram is such a life! 
Sir Michael (he was not knighted until 1869) first 
took the direction of the Italian orchestra in 
London 1832, In 1846 he assumed the baton of 
the Philharmonic, and various others about con- 
temporaneously ; and in 1871 he consented to 
take charge of the band at Her Majesty’s. He is 
a most admirable director, and to his services is 
owed m uch of the success of the enormous Handel 
festivals, the festivals of Birmingham, Leeds, 
and other English musical centers, As a com- 
poser, his oratorios of “Eli” and ‘‘ Naaman” are 
strong and popular, while his fine “additional 
accompaniments” to Hiindel’s ‘Solomon” and 
*‘Judas” were long ago accepted with great praise, 
Until very lately Sir Michael has been hale and 


vigorousand able to sustain his important duties 
with his wonted spirit and success. 


.... The Chevalier Antoine de Kontski, assisted 
by Mme. Sinico-Campobello, and her husband, 
Signor Campobello, gave a concert in Stein- 
way Hall on Thursday evening last. A large 
a mee was mt and the vocal and in- 
strumental numbers on the e were well 
received. The playing of M. de Kontski is of a 
school not greatly esteemed here and though 
effective is scarely com: ble with that of two 
or three of our best nt artiste, 








LESSON FOR MAY 20th. 


HEROD AND PETER. —Acts xii, 1—17. 


Nores.—‘ Herod the king.”—This was Herod 
Agrippa I He was grandson of Herod the 
Great. Being educated at Rome, he was im- 
prisoned by Tiberius and released by Caligula, 
with whom he was a favorite and who made him 
king of the Tetrarchices of [turea, Trachonitis, 
and Abilene, and afterward also of Judea and 
Galilee. He was strict in observing Jewish law 
and tried to be popular with the Jews. He 
afterward died of a terrible disease, see Acts xii, 
23. * James the brother of John,”—So the 
James mentioned subsequently as head of the 
Jerusalem Church is not one of the original 
apostles, but the brother of our Lord, or James 
the Less. -* Days of unleavened bread.” 
Which accounts for Herod’s being in Jerusalem 
instead of Tiberius. —* Four quaternions of 
soldiers.”—Each quaternion consisted of four. 
Two soldiers were chained to the prisoner and 
two put outside the door, and the quaternions 
were probably relieved at every one of the four 
watches, “ Gird thyself.”-—-That is, dress 
thyself. All he had to do was to tie on his 
sandals and tighten his girdle and throw on his 
outer garment.———“ Past the first and the 
second ward.” — ** Ward” here means guards, per- 
haps where the other quaternions were on duty, 

-—** Through one street.”—Until Peter had 
come to his senses. —* Rhoda,”—The name 
means Rose. The giving of her name indicates 
the particularity of Luke’s knowledge of the 
story. He got it, very likely, from Mark himself 
and his mother, Mary, as well as Peter. ———“‘ It 
is his angel.” —Our Saviour, speaking of children, 
said that ‘their angels” were continually in his 
Father’s presence. The disciples seem to have 
imagined from this that each person had an at- 
tendant angel who might assume his form and 
voice. “Unto James.”—The other James, 
the brother of our Lord. -** Went into 
another place.”’—For concealment from Herod. 

Instruction.—You cannot foretell what God 
will allow. It seems strange that he should have 
allowed James to have been killed, and then in- 
terposed by a miracle to save Peter. He may 
interpose or he may let things have their natural 
course. We only know that what he does is 
right. 

Herod was a short-sighted politician. He did 
not care to do right, but only to get the favor of 
people. It is not such conduct that wins a man 
a good reputation after he is dead. 

The Church did all they could for Peter when 
they prayed for him. All their resource was 
now in God. But that was enough. 

All the guards and forces man can provide are 
nothing against God. And they are nothing 
now, in these days when we expect no miracles, 
against God’s truth. It will prevail. There is 
no resisting it successfully. It is strong because 
it is truth, God’s own truth, Opposition may 
succeed for a while, but the truth must prevail 
in the end. Slavery, the rum power, all wicked- 
ness shall be conquered, and the world at last be 
converted. 

We learn what God keeps his angels for, to do 
good service. It is the business of angels in 
Heaven not to stand still and trill a harp and 
sing, but to go on God's errands. We have no 
better business here, and we should be about it. 

Peter was asleep ; the guards were busy watch- 
ing him; the Church were awake praying for 
him; an angel was coming down from Heaven 
to release him; but Peter, the one person in 
danger, who might be beheaded the next day as 
James had just been, was sleeping peacefully. 
He trusted in God. 

When one has done all he can, then let him 
rest and wait for the salvation of God. It is a 
sublime sight, that of Peter sleeping because he 
knew he could trust himself to God. 

This was the same Peter who, a few years be- 
fore, had denied with curses that he ever was 
acquainted with Jesus. There had beena growth 
in his character. We should try to grow in 
grace, so that we can see that we are becoming 
stronger all the time. 

Peter was dazed, and probably the soldiers 
were 80 dazed by the angel and the light that 
they did not know really whether they were 
awake or asleep. But even mechanically, even 
in sleep or a vision, Peter was ready to obey 
God. 

God does not interfere with a man’s own good 
judgment. When the angel had got Peter where 
he could take care of himself he left him. We must 
not expect to abdicate our good judgment for any 
imaginary impression of answer to prayer or 
signs or anything else. 

And so the disciples were astonished and in- 
credulous. We are not to assume that they did 
not have a good degree of faith that their prayers 
would be answered. But they did not expect that 
they would be answered so. They expected or 
hoped that God would persuade Herod to let 
him go. But God could better send an angel to 
loose Peter from his chains than he could move 
the wicked heart of Herod. 

Would we be surprised if our prayers were an- 
swered? O Lord, increase our faith! 








Literature, 


[lhe prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


LORD LAWRENCE.* 


Tue ‘* Life of Lord Lawrence ” is at once 
the biography of the greatest man that 
India has seen since the days of Clive and 
Hastings and a history of British rule in the 
East during the last half century—a period 
in which it has been greatly extended, all 
but overthrown, and finally consolidated. 
Most fortunately, the biographer is in every 
way worthy of his splendid subject, and he 
has produced a book which will have an 
enduring place in English literature. 

‘Thousands of educated Englishmen,” 
he tells us, ‘‘and still more of Americans, 
know little of the labors, multifarious and 
yet monotonous, exhausting, yet also re- 
freshing, which go to form the characters 
and shape the careers of Englishmen in 
India, and which have produced, in spite 
of many mistakes and shortcomings, a suc- 
cession of statesman-soldiers and _ soldier- 
statesmen, such as no imperial state has 
before produced, and in the long roll of 
whom there are few numes equal and not 
one superior to that of John Lawrence.” 
This book not only enables us to under- 
stand Lawrence’s career, but also to gain 
some insight into that still greater subject 
of how afew thousand foreigners from an 
antipodal island govern two hundred mil- 
lions of people, possessing the oldest civili- 
zation in the world. 

John Lawrence was of Scotch-Irish de- 
scent, the son of an army officer, who had 
led the forlorn hope at the storming of 
Seringapatam. He was one of five broth- 
ers, every one of whom came to distinc- 
tion, and two of them, Henry and John, to 
eminence, in the military and civil service 
in India. At the age of sixteen he received 
his appointment, and entered the East In- 
dia College, from which he graduated two 
years later, and forthwith entered upon his 
career at Delhi. ‘Strong, rough, warm- 
hearted, self-reliant, full of exuberant mer- 
riment, half-disciplined, and little more 
than half-educated,” he gave but little in- 
dication of the remarkable career which he 
was destined to achieve. Yet he soon 
showed that he had extraordinary courage, 
an unbending wiil, which both awed and 
fascinated the natives, an infinite capacity 
for work, excellent judgment, an innate 
love of justice, and a disposition which, 
though never weak, was full of sympathy 
and tenderness. These qualities are all 
discernible in the rugged yet attractive 
features of the portrait which forms the 
frontispiece of the first volume, and it was 
to these qualities that he owed his success, 
and not to any inspirations of genius or 
brilliancy of talents. He was of the Glad- 
stonian rather than the Napoleonic type. 

The first ten years after his arrival in In- 
dia, from 1830 to 1840, were passed in the 
subordinate grades of the civil service of 
the East India Company; ‘‘that ‘compa- 
ny’ of merchants who throve and traffick- 
ed and ruled in Leadenhall Street, but 
could, at their pleasure, command the 
services and unsheath the swords of gen- 
erals as redoubtable as Clive and Coote, as 
Lake and Wellesley.” He was at first 
‘assistant judge, magistrate, and collector” 
of the city and environs of Delhi; in 1835, 
being then twenty-four years old, he was 
appointed magistrate and collector of Pan- 
iput, a district to the north of Delhi, con- 
taining some 400,000 souls, over whom he 
‘ruled as a kind of terrestrial providence.” 
Subsequently he was transferred to the 
southern division of the Delhi territory, 
where a population of 700,000 people was 
committed to his charge, and here he re- 
mained until 1840. We begin to com- 
prehend that never-ending wonder of Brit- 
ish power in India, and to realize the tow- 
ering ascendancy of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
when we study the details of the life of a 
‘*collector and magistrate,” and see a 
young man under thirty, supported only by 
his own strength of will and afew small 
garrisons here and there, collect the reve- 
nues, settle the disputes, inflict punish- 
“+ Lure or Lorp Lawrence. By R. BoswortH 
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ments of all grades up to capital, and pre. 
serve order, among a foreign population of 
hundreds of thousands. Well may the 
author say that the Indian officials ‘live 
a life of unceasing toil, and wield a power 
which, within its sphere, is such as few 
European sovereigns wield.” 


In 1840 Lawrence fell dangerously ill 
with fever, and was ordered home for a 
three years’ furlough. He regained his 
health, married, and returned to India in 
1842, to remain there for another period 
of sixteen years of ceaseless labor, the 
period when his powers were at their best, 
and during which he achieved his greatest 
reputation. He had fortunately been absent 
during the time of the first Afghan war, 
and he escaped all participation in that 
wretched piece of folly in which the 
English army was annihilated between 
Cabul and Djellalabad. He was soon ap- 
pointed magistrate and collector of Delhi, 
and, while serving there, the first Sikh war 
broke out, which resulted in the annexation 
of a portion of the Punjab. John Lawrence 
was immediately selected to govern it 
under the title of Chief Commissioner of 
the Trans-Sutlej States. At the age of 
thirty-six, then, he first came to independent 
power, and he immediately set t» work to 
bring about that revolution which is syn- 
onymous in India with the transfer from 
native to British rule—the settlement of 
the revenue, the substitution of a land tax 
paidin money for one paid in kind, the 
abolition of female infanticide, and the in- 
troduction of a penal code. He had hardly 
got his province into shape when the second 


_ Sikh war broke out, and the whole Punjab, 


with its fifteen millions of inhabitants, was 
annexed to the British possessions. Its 
government was intrusted to a Board of 
three members, of which Henry Lawrence 
was the president and John Lawrence the 
senior member. The two brothers were 
unlike in character and temperament, 
Henry was the elder and wasaman of more 
brilliant talents, but less accurate judgment, 
than John; in the multifarious details of 
the settlement of such an immense province 
their views rapidly diverged, and finally 
led to a painful and irreconcilable differ- 
ence. This delicate subject is treated by 
the author with consummate tact and dis- 
crimination, in which the virtues and 
faults of two noble characters are fully set 
forth. The principal point of difference in 
their opinions was upon a question of 
fundamental policy, viz., the proper treat- 
ment of the natives of high rank. The 
country had formerly been ruled on a 
feudal system, in which the principal offices 
and functions were confided to jagheerdars, 
or barons, who in return for their services 
received a lien on the land revenue of their 
respective districts. Henry Lawrence was 
for maintaining these persons in power, 
confirming their grants, and adr inistering 
the country through them. John was for 
abolishing them and their office, and collect- 
ing the revenue directly by English officials, 
as the only means of honestly collecting it 
and at the same time reducing its amount. 
On this question the two brothers split, 
and both submitted their resignations to 
the Governor-General. His decision was 
to break up the triple Board, appoint John 
Lawrence sole Commissioner of the Pun- 
jab, and give Henry a place as president 
at a native court elsewhere. It was a sad 
cause of estrangement, which had been 
only partially healed when Henry met his 
death in the defense of Lucknow, five 
years later. But it is more especially 
worthy of attention because in this, as 
throughout his whole career, Jan Larens— 
asthe natives called him—espoused the 
cause of the suffering masses of India 
and adopted the course which was best 
calculated to improve their welfare. Such 
has not been the uniform course, hardly 
even the prevailing course, of British rule 
in the East. In spite of much talk about 
India being held for the benefit of civiliza- 
tion and the good of the natives, we fear 
that in fact it is now held, and always has 
been, for the material advantages it gives 
to British trade and the employment and 
emoluments it affords to British subjects. 
To the majority of Anglo-Indians, the 
natives are contemptible ‘ Niggers,” and 
India is a place to make money in and de- 
part from as quickly as possible. Such 
necessaries of life as salt have (until with in 
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ayear or two) been taxed to the utmost 
possible limits, and the traffic in opium, 
with all its attendant vices, has been en- 
couraged in order that the government 
may derive a revenue of ten millions ster- 
ling from that alone. The wall between 
Englishmen and natives has been insur- 
mountable and impenetrable. The barbaric 
cruelties attending the suppression of the 
Mutiny are a plain indication of the feel- 
ings with which the natives were regarded, 
and they were incompatible with any 
theory of civilizing and missionary work. 
The author says of this, with unusual can- 
dor, that ‘‘in the English, as in all imperial 
races, there is an element of the wild 
beast.” He adds: ‘But, on the other 
hand, taken asa whole, and in the long 
run, the English are neither cruel nor 
revengeful. In spite of all our short-com- 
ings—and to these not one who has studied 
the rise of our Indian Empire can be blind 

there is no imperial race which has, on 
the whole, been more keenly alive to its 
imperial obligations 
whom it rules.” 


toward the races 
Whether this be true or 
not as a general proposition, it was abso- 
lutely true of John Lawrence; and it is no 
exaggeration to say that it was due to this 
never-failing spirit of justice that Lawrence 
gained the hold which he had over the 
natives of the Punjab; by which he was 
enabled to keep them quiet in 1857, and 
thereby save the Indian Empire, at a time 
when arising in the Punjab would have 
been more than enough to turn the scales 
against England. 

During the three years of the Punjab 
Board, the land settlement was effected and 
two great measures were accomplished 
in the suppression of the Thugs and Dacoits, 
organized bands that made their living by 
systematic murder and robbery respec- 
tively, and of the practice of suttee, or self- 
immolation of widows on the funeral pyres 
of their husbands. During this period, 
also, the famous public works of Upper 
India were begun; so that when John 
Lawrence came to single power as Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab, in 1852, his 
work was one of consolidation and develop- 
ment On lines already marked out, princi- 
pally by himself while a member of the 
Board. To these he now added the policy 
of non-interference on the Afghan frontier, 
of which he was the principal supporter to 
the day of his death. In this work he was 
pre-eminently successful, and when the 
storm burst in 1857, all unforeseen by him 
as well as others, he was able, not only to 
put down without difficulty the few unim- 
portant uprisings in his own territory, but 
to send his own troops to help regain Delhi, 
the capital of the adjoining northwest 
provinces. Although invested with no 
direct authority for this purpose, circum- 
stances compelled him to assume control 
of the siege of Delhi and of all affairs in 
Upper India; and being cut off from all 
communication with the Government at 
Calcutta, he thus became the virtual and 
only ruler over fifty millions of people, 
whose native army was in revolt. He cap- 
tured Delhi, put down the revolt, frustrated 
all attempts at interference from the direc- 
tion of Afghanistan, kept his own domin- 
ions in order, and actually raised a native 
army from his own population whose num- 
bers finally rose to 34,000 men. It was the 
greatest task which any one man has ac- 
complished in India during the present cen- 
tury, and in it he was assisted by no one 
save the subordinates whom he himself had 
trained up. 

The strain upon his health of these six- 
teen years of toil, from 1842 to 1858, com- 
pelled him to seek rest as soon as affairs had 
sufficiently quieted, after the Mutiny, to per- 
mit it, and in 1858 he returned to England, 
‘*the hero of the Mutiny,” a baronet with a 
life annuity of $10,000 from the East India 
Company, the voting of which was their 
last act before transferring their powers to 
the Crown. 


Upon his arrival in England he was im- 
mediately called to a seat in the newly- 
formed Indian Council, where he continued 
to sit until 1863. He was a man of action 
rather than of debate, and the duties of a 
councilor were little to his taste, so that 
he scarcely hesitated when, on the death of 
Lord Elgin, the office of viceroy was 
offered to him. It was peculiarly com- 
plimentary in view of the conservative tra- 





| 
ditions attaching to the office; for, of the | Congregational deacons and churchmembers 


twenty-two men who have been governors- 
general since the office was created for 
Warren Hastings in 1772, all but three have 
been peers, and three only, Warren Hast- 
ings, Sir John Shore, and Sir John Law- 
rence, have been chosen from among the 
servants of the East India Company. 
Lawrence served from 1863 to 1868, and 
his administration of so exalted a station 
showed both the capacity and the limita- 
tions of his character. In his contempt and 
disregard of parade and show he was for- 
getful of some of the externals which are 
essential to the dignity of the ruler of two 
hundred millions of people, and by his per- 
sonal attention to reforming the petty 
abuses of his own household, he gained for 
himself in certain quarters the reputation 


of being mean. But his administration was 


marked by steady progress and peaceful 


order, rather than by brilliant measures, 
though he affected a permanent settlement 
of the question of tenant right, and a settle- 
ment of the frontier policy which seems to 
be equally permanent, in spite of the de- 
rangements caused by the temporary aber- 


rations of Beaconsfield and Lord Lytton; | 


and he held two of the most famous durbars 
ever known in India, at which he addressed 
the assembled princes in Hindostan. He 
was raised to the peerage at the expiration 
of his term of office. 

The ten years of his life, after returning 
from the viceroyalty, were passed in failing 
health; but, with superb spirit, he came 


forth in his blind 2d age to battle with all | universities, and had its own free flavor. There 


his might against the follies of the ‘‘jingo” 
policy of 1878. It was a losing fight, for 
the court, the aristocracy, and a large ma- 
jority of the House were against him; but 
he had seen the futility and wickedness of 
one Afghan war, and he foresaw just as dis- 
tinctly what would be the result of the sec- 
ond. His arguments were unanswerable, 
and the only way to deal with him was 


to refuse him an audience and leave his | 


letters unanswered. Could he have lived 


another five years, he would have seen his | 


remarkable predictions 
letter, and the ‘‘ scientific frontier” of jin- 
goism become a by-word of derision. But 
in the midst of it all, striving hard, ashe had 
done for fifty years, for the right, he died. 

Of the book which describes so grand a 
life there is only space left to say that it will 
assuredly take rank, as it deserves to do, 
with the best biographies in the English 
language. In its thousand pages there is 
not one that is dull, nor one that could be 
omitted. The author admires his hero, 
as will the readers also; and all the more 
because it is no sketch of an Admirable 
Crichton or Just Aristides, but of a man with 
human faults and passions, above which his 
virtues towered. The one fault of the book 
is the entire lack of an index, an oversight 
which seems unpardonable in a work of its 
character, and which, doubtless, the pub- 
lishers will speedily correct. 

....The Records of Later Life, by Frances 
Anne Kemble (Henry Holt & Co., in uniform 
style with ‘‘ Records of a Girlhood,” by the same 
author) is too unique and rich in the various, 
not to say contrarious, phrases of genius to be 
dispatched in a word. It begins with the author's 
marriage to Mr. Butler in June, 1834, which, for 
obvious reasons, appears in these records with 
no more expansion than the necessary recogni- 
tion of the fact required. Fanny Kemble, though 
she came to have an American heart, and had 
around her hosts of attached friends, retained to 
the last more or less of the characteristica of an 
exotic. She understood us better later, but had 
to pay dearly for the experience at first. She 
was too genial a person te be unfriendly to the 
people she lived with. But she had a sharp wit 
and wielded a sharp pen, and dropping, as she 
did and when she did out of the ample and 
affluent comfort of English life into our ruder 
state, as it was fifty years ago, the temptation 
to send home amusing accounts of people and 
things here was too great to be resisted. Her 
letters force us, in spite of ourselves, to many 
a hearty laugh at ourselves, as we were in the 
persons of our ancestors fifty years ago—all in 
the best humor, and not a little relieved by the 
fact, plainer, perhaps, to an American reader 
than to the author herself, that all through her 
letiers runs a strain of characteristic English 
helplessness and perplexity in the new circum- 
stances, which fairly divides the laugh and 
leaves one-half of it on her own shoulders. An 
example of this is her attempt to get on good 
terms with her farmers at Lenox by purchasing 
for them several barrels of ale and sending 
them out to the field to win the hearts the 


fulfilled to the | 





who were getting inher hay! She grew more 
into humor with the country and the people 
as she overcame the English ideas she 
brought with her. It is probably well 
that she did not overcome them altogether. 
We are glad she did not, and that enough re- 
mains to give both spice and critical value to this 
sharp, outspoken account of what this high-bred 
and large-natured lady thought of us, The let- 
ters are printed in chronological order, and, for 
the most part, interpret themselves. Occasion- 
ally Mrs. Kemble adds a bright note written 
from the point of view of her later life. Both 
the letters and the later notes are immensely 
entertaining. They sparkle with bright things 
and bristle with points, and whether she has to 
describe men or things, a landscape or affairs, or 
to write with graphic force, in comic strain, or 
with brilliant point, her pen never fails. 
It is easy to believe that all the bright 
spirits of contemporary time are to b2 met 
in these pages, from all professions and 
al] stations in life; from England and America, 
with a great host besides from Italy and France. 
There is exeellent criticism on books, new and 
old, on music and singers, on actors and the 
stage, reflections on religion, a subject, by the way 
always treated with exemplary thoughtfulness 
and devout seriousness. In one place she writes ; 

“Tread my Bible diligently every day, and every 
day wish more and more earnestly that I understood 
what I was reading; but Philip does not come my 
way or draw near and join himse)f to me as 1] sit in 
my wagon.” 


Dr. Arnold figures in his majestic way. His 
Italian journals ‘‘ made her cry with longing.” 
Stanley’s life of him filled her with peace. 


| The criticism she heard around her of the great 


man differed from that in church circles or the 


is asort of secular freedom about it which it is 
instructive to study. The poet Rogers indulged, 
as usual, in a little malice at Arnold’s expense, 
which, however, slipped off harmless from her 
generous nature. Eventually she came to know 
Bunsen and got at the truth. She speaks 
of the tremendous impression made by Arnold's 
first pupils at Oxford, not so much 
for their superior training as because 
they were recognized there as a_ kind 
of new creation, which they were, by the 
way. Speaking of his death, she writes: 
“So,” indeed, God grant I might die! but none 
can die 80 who has not so lived.” In one part of 
the volume Sydney Smith is a frequent figure. The 
pages sparkle with his wit. The poet Rogers 
comes in for his share in the entertainment, 
though it is a crabbed part he takes, and he is all 
but pelted from the stage by the sharp fire of Syd- 
ney Smith. On page 262 we find a splendid descrip- 
tion of Liszt among his contemporaries, and his 
extraordinary style of play in his Sturm und 
Drang period. She declares it was difficult to be- 
lieve that he had no more than the average number 
of fingers ; he accomplished the most impossible 
distances with the first and fifth, while execut- 
ing, in the interval between, incredible feats 
with his three middle fingers. In her recollection 
of him as he then was Rubinstein seems more 
like him than any pianist now living. Elsewhere 
we find a charming, though somewhat comical 
remembrance of Dr. Channing, at Newport 
(p. 29.): 

“ Wishing to take me into his garden, and unwill- 

ing to keep me waiting while he muffed himself up, 
according to his necessary usual precautions, he 
caught up Mrs. Channing’s bonnet and shaw], and, 
sheltering his eyes from the glare of the sun by 
pulling the bonnet well down over his nose and 
folding the comfortable female wrap well over his 
breast, he walked round and round in his garden, 
in full view of the high road, discoursing with the 
peculiar gentle solemnity and deliberate eloquence 
habitual to him.” 
Her generous nature comes out in full volume 
in the cause of the Southern Negroes and their 
emancipation. She takes a strong but discreet 
interest in all phases of reform. As to our 
public affairs she seems to bein general of the 
opinién of the prophetic American who wrote : 

“As for our calling ourselves a great people, I think 
we are a people, who with the greatest possible ad- 
vantages, have made the least possible use of them 
and if anything can teach these people what great- 
ness is, it must be adversity.” 

We add one specimen of the brilliant chaff in 
some of these letters. This, to “Harriet” in 
England : 


“My dear, the first two pages of your letter might 
have been written with a turkey-cock’s quill; they 
actually gobble in the pugnacity of their style, and 
as it lies by me, the very paper goes fr-fr-fr.” 


....In editing the almost forty years long 
Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, 1834—1872 (James R. Osgood 
& Co.), Mr. Charles Eliot Norton has been 
charged with one of the most delightful tasks 
that could fall to the lot of a literary man. He 
has done his work so well that the correspond- 
ence comes out substantially unbroken, and 
edited throughout with high intelligence and 
unobtrusive skill. It begins with a glimpse of 
Emerson making his way to the desolate Scote- 
man in his desolate home at Craigenputtock. 
There is little in literary history more impressive 





than this pilgrimage of Emerson. The divina- 
tion all his own, which drew him to the unknown 
bard was met by an equally honorable recogni- 
tion, of his own high endowments. The life-long 
correspondence that followed is so beautiful in 
itself and so rich in all ways as to relieve us even 
from the temptation to say that there is no other 
like it in the world. Emerson begins in his own 
still and gentle way, a gentlencss, however, as 
we look at it, which implies an altogether phe- 
nomenal amount of se}f-poised courage in a man 
of his years and fame, He had two words to 
speak, one of encouragement and the other of 
criticism. He objected to the style of “ Sartor 
Resartus,” and there never was anything done 
more neatly in this world than the sentences 
that conveyed his censures, Carlyle took it 
gently, but makes no promises. The correspond- 
ence goes on as it begins in the utmost con- 
fidence and sweet as a rose, Carlyle appeare no- 
where else to such advantage. His better tem- 
per has the upper hand of him throughout, 
He is more temperate, more genial, and, as we 
must believe, more truly Carlyle. Why should 
it not be 80? He is writing to the friend he 
loved best and repeatedly says so; to the man 
who cared least for appearances @nd most for 
realities, and who, of all living mep, knew best 
the child of geniusin him, This confidential ex- 
change of thought, and these glimpse® into the 
intellectual life and opinions of the two men, 
make the unique feature of the book In the 
earlier part of the collection and morc or leas 
through a considerable part of it, rans tb* proj- 
ect for Carlyle’s coming to this country, to- 
gether with his friend's inquiries, consultat ons, 
and calculation of the pecuniary phases and 
profits of the immigration. With the utmost 
frankness he tells him that only a frigid recep- 
tion could be expected from Harvard, T 
estimate of expenses hkely to be incurred iu- 
lustrates the changes that have passed over this 
country in less than forty-five years. The 
“Tremont House” is spoken of as “ the best in 
America,” and $1.50 per diem the maximum 
sum required for living there in stylish ease, 
The letters are hardly numerous enough to be 
a review of the times ; but they turn on men and 
things and the intellectual life of England and 
America, Both writers have their limitations, 
Emerson lived in a bounded circle and, with 
breadth enough in him to embrace the world, 
was singularly insensible to American life a hun- 
dred miles from Boston. Yet there is plenty of 
shrewdness in him, not unmixed with humor, as 
when warning Carlyle of epposition that might 
start up against him here, he tella him 
to get letters from  Calvinistic Scotch 
friends to stout Calvinists in Boston, and on 
those terms promises that he will get on 
famously. Carlyle saw Webster and writes back 
a grand report of him; but he felt, also, that his 
world was not his own; he was one of those 
political fellows, had been at the Queen's levee, 
and on the whole concludes not to call or leave 
his card, This was, in part, the honest sim- 
plicity of the man; but in part it was the fetter 
imposed on him by the awkward shyness of a 
proud, kinky, Scotch peasant. One of the best 
thing in the Carlyle letters is his complaint that 
Emerson knew Goethe only as a magnificent 
pagan, but that the Christianity that was really 
in him he did not know, He complains, too, not 
without some reason, of the excessive praises of 
his friend. The letter of Emerson conveying 
the sad tidings of his son's sudden death is some- 
thing wonderful in its place, only to be matched 
with the reply it drew from the rough featured 
Scotchman. The whole collection sparkles with 
gems of wit and wisdom, and is rich in the critic- 
ism of two masters in the art on men and the world 
intellectual life. The effect and completencss of 
the collection are very much enhanced by the skill 
and judgment of the editor, who will find his 
reward in having connected his name with these 
two unique and wholly delightful volumes. The 
editor has provided a fulland admirable index 
to the letters. 


....Our examination of the latest number of 
Dr. McCosh's Philosophic Series on Development, 
What ut Can Do and What it Cannot Do 
(Charles Scribner's Sons), makes us the more 
anxious that these admirable and timely publi- 
cations should have the widest currency. Dr. 
McCosh in the first number went straight into 
the battlefield with little or no preliminary 
skirmishing. In this number he grapples the 
formidable speculative evolutionism, and handles 
it in a way which will be quite as illuminating to 
some old-fashioned believers as it is fatal to the 
irreligious assumptions which have been built 
on it, “Evolution,” says Dr. McCosh (p. 16), 
‘is not any more than gravitation, chemical 
affinity, or any other power or law of Nature, 
an irreligious process.” What we have to do in 
the study of Nature (p. 7) is to observe the ele- 
ments working, ‘and to notice in particular 
that they operate in the way of evolution.” 
This principle is the beneficent method in the 
hand of God for the accomplishment of his 
ends. Instead of excluding God from the 
universe, and making faith in him irrational, it 
is implied in teleology and causation, and may 
be assumed as the path on which to trace the 
indications of the divine presence in nature, 
Dr. McCosh writes: 
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“I see God in development throughout, and from 
beginning to end. Because a rose, a dog, or horse is 
gendered by natural causes it is not less the work 
of God. Our finest roses are derived from the com- 
mon dog rose of Europe (Rosa canina) ; that rose 
with its simple beauty by the roadside, is the divine 
workmanship; but so is the rose with the fullest 
form and the gayest color in our gardens. God, who 
rewards us for opening our eyes upon bis works, 
gives higher rewards to those who, in love to him, 
or to them, bestow labor and pains upon them. 
Dogs, it ls said, have descended from some kind of 
wolf. This does not make the highly developed 
shepherd or St. Bernard dog, with their wondrous 
instincts, not to be the divine workmanship. Just 
4s little does the hypothesis that our living horse is 
descended from the pliohippos, and this from the 
miohippos, and this again from the small eohippos, 
which used to tread with its five toes on marshy 
ground, prove that the animal we ride on, so useful 
and #0 graceful, so agile and #0 docile, is not the 
creature of the Creator who formed it and endowed 
it with the power of evolution.” 

The process by which the essentially innocent 
and sound principle of evolution has been forced 
into the service of irreligion is sketched. The 
philosophical difference between the Christian 
and the materialistic evolutionists is identified, 
and the discussion passes next to touch on the 
fatal defects of evolution as a system of philos- 
ophy or a theory of man and the universe. Such, 
for example, as that it cannot account for origin 
nor for power or force, nor for the beneficent 
ends or order of Nature, Much less can it explain 
will, consciousness, conscience, or give the clew 
to psychological facts developed in man’s obser- 
vation of himself. ‘The occasional appearance in 
the geologic records of new powers and prod- 
ucts introduces another class of significant 
facts, for which evolution alone, deprived of in- 
telligent direction, is unable to account. Per- 
haps the strongest thing in the brochure is the 
vindication of the principle that development 
goes on under two potencies, the natural and 
the spiritual, and the telling effect with which 
the failure to allow or to provide for this is 
proved against Mr. Spencer and the materialistic 
evolutionists. Dr. McCosh does not hesitate 
to carry out his principle as applied to anthropo- 
logical development, He sees in it nothing to 
embarrass the spiritual theory of man, nor to 
stand in the way of a reverent acceptance of the 
Scriptures, He even makes a strong point of it in 
his very happy defense of the Mosaic cosmogony. 
It is a fine feature of this discussion that it 
displays no timid anxiety to reduce the results of 
science to more manageable dimensions, but 
leaves them to be what they may be, and cares only 
to point out to the reader the transcending facts 
which must forever bind the human mind to 
God, We await with increased interest the vol- 
umes yet tocome in this series. 


....The statement has appeared that Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, will publish in 
the late Autumn a new religious and theological 


, periodical, to be called The Andover Revier. 


It is also stated that it is to be edited by Pro- 
fessors Smyth, Tucker, Churchill, Harris, and 
Hincks, with the co-operative and active support 
of their colleagues in the Faculty, Professors 
Gulliver, J. P. Taylor, Moore, and Woodruff, and 
of alarge number of clergymen and laymen. 
Among those who will constitute its literary 
staff may be mentioned Professors Ladd, Fran- 
cis Brown, Mead, Palmer, Thayer, Crowell, C. 
8. Smith, Drs. Post, Leeds, McKenzie, Duryea, 
Herrick, Wm. H. Ward, Gladden, Brastow, Vose, 
Parker, G. B. Spalding, Daniel Merriman, the 
Rev. Messrs, Fenn, F. H. Johnson, Stimson, G. 
H. Gordon, President Clark Seelye, President 
Buckham, etc. The editors will be responsible 
for the conduct of The Review, the members of 
the staff and general contributors for the arti- 
cles which appear above their names. The Re- 
view will be published monthly, and will address 
itself, not only to professional readers, but to 
the religious public. It will seek to present in a 
manner as free as possible from technical de- 
tails the best results of modern thought and 
investigation in the various departments of 
Christian activity, of social and ethical study, 
and of theological and biblical scholarship. 
Comprehensive surveys of the religious condi- 
tions of other countries, particularly of mission- 
ary fields, are promised, and books of value will 
be dissussed, and careful notice will be taken of 
geographical and archwological discoveries, 
The Review willopen its pages to workers in all 
the departments of theology, theoretical and 
applied, and will endeavor to meet wants not 
provided for by any existing periodical. Its aim 
will not be controversial, and it will not be the 
organ of a party, but will seek to make itself a 
contribution to the intelligent, positive, and 
working faith of the Church. The editors have 
had specially in mind in their plans the fre- 
quently expressed wants of thoughtful laymen. 


....A very queer book is The Possibility of 
Not Dying, by Hyland C. Kirk (G. P. Putnam’s 
Son), who seems to have imbibed a variety of 
religious ideas from various sources and to be 
wholly anable to bring them to anything like an 
equilibrium. From “Supernatural Religion” 
he takes the general theory that Christianity is a 


recent times he tells us that the rebound from 





this gross form of the faith has led to a “ com- 
plete separation of Christianity and nature ; and 
it is a lamentable fact that the prevailing sects of 
to-day ignore the study of nature as quite un- 
necessary to a conformity with Christ’s teach- 
ings.” Itis a great deal easier to say this than 
to maintain it. The general attitude of the 
author to Christianity is that Christianity inter- 
preted in the light of evolution and science 
presents strong claims on human reason, and 
that “Christianity, as thus interpreted, so far as 
Christ’s miracles are counterparts of his doc- 
trine, appears as the outgrowth of a scheme of 
life toward which evolution declares all humanity 
to be tending.” This is a form of statement 
which has the convenient advantage that it may 
mean much or little or even nothing. Corporeal 
immortality is a kindly theme in this little 
volume, and is urged with some unnecessary 
warmth, as if Christianity denied it. St. Paul 
certainly affirms ‘‘there is a spiritual body” as 
emphatically as “there is a natural body ” ; and 
Isaac Newton was never held the less a Christian 
for teaching that all force must be resident in 
some kind of budy. We should hke to know on 
what critical principle the author has introduced 
among quotations from Scripture such an apoc- 
ryphal citation as this: 


“Christ having been asked when his kingdom 
should come, answered: ‘ When two shall be one, 
and that which is without as that which is within, 
and the male with the female, neither male nor 
female,’” (Page 24.) 


....-The manual of suggestions for beginners 
in literature, Authors and Publishers, issued by 
the Messrs, G, P. Putnam’s Sons, is so good and 
80 obviously useful as to make us wonder that it 
was not made sooner. It is richly manufactured 
in octavo size, and comes from a skillful and prac- 
ticed hand. It is both geniel and hard-headed. 
The first thing done is to establish good 
relations between author and publisher and to get 
the two onto a footing with each other where no 
mistakes can be made and no illusions survive to 
be discounted. Arrangements with the publish- 
er for making and issuing the book, copyright, 
the aid to be expected from editors and the peri- 
odical press, and the methods for bringing the 
book before the public are discussed in a clear- 
headed, business-like way, with a telling assault 
delivered, by the way, on the senseless congress- 
ional method of cheapening books and rewarding 
American authors by keeping up the high tariff 
on all articles required for the manufacture, 
and refusing to enact an international eopyright 
law. The remaining third of the manual is a 
sketch in detail of the book-making process, from 
the folding of the sheet, the giving out of copy, 
and the type-setting, to the binding and the il- 
lustration. The size and form of books is at 
present so much a matter of caprice and fancy 
that the established names give only an approx- 
imate indication. Our readers will, however, be 
interested to know that the general dimensions 
of the four principal sizes are given in this man- 
ual thus: Quarto, 9!¢x12 inches; octavo, 6x9; 
12mo, 5!4x7% ; 16mo, 44¢x61¢. The manual con- 
tains nothing about Aldines nor Elzevirs, but 
sticks severely to the business in hand ; and, what- 
ever the publishers may think of it, authors and 
readers and all who use books must recognize in 
the manual a firm, friendly hand extended where 
one was sorely needed. 


....Prompt upon the opening of the season 
for European travel appears the twelfth edition 
of the Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in 
Europe, revised and brought up to date as far 
as possible. It is not designed to take the place 
of local hand-books nor to meet the require- 
ments of the leisurely traveler abroad for a 
long term. But for the rapid tourist and in the 
countries for which it is made (which are honest- 
ly named on the title-page) we know nothing so 
good, The appendices contain the latest infor- 
mation. The present edition is provided, by 
spec'al arrangement with the Messrs, Gaze & 
Son, of London, with their large map of Central 
Europe, which speaks for itself. In connec- 
tion with the ‘ Satchel Guide” may be used very 
profitably The Index Guide, by Lafayette C. 
Locmis. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) It is beau- 
tifully gotten up and has, both in arrangement 
and execution, many things tocommend it. We 
pointed out last year (INDEPENDENT June 8th, 
1882) some defects in the book and, so far as we 
can discover, the edition for 1883 does not differ 
from that of the previous year. We should 
not recommend it to tourists who are to carry 
but one manual; but used in connection with 
others, as, for example, ‘‘The Satchel” or 
“‘ Osgood’s,” it would be an admirable, compact, 
and convenient manual for ready reference. In 
such use, especially for art and history and 
matters of intellectual interest, it is to be pre- 
ferred. Our examination of it indicates that it 
may be relied on. 





....Mary Hallock Foote’s romance of a mining 
camp, The Led-Horse Claim (James R, Os- 
good & Co.), comes very near to being a powerful 
story. It depends on simple elements for its 
effects, runs on one key, and is pervaded with an 
element of sadness, which does not leave it on a 
single page. The scene is laid in a mining camp 
in one of the Western territories, where, out of 












simple and entirely probable elements, a tragical- 
ly painful situation 1s developed, which is after- 
ward worked out naturally and with much 
graphic power. The characters are few, but 
stand out clearly and strongly individualized on 
the uncrowded stage. The story is not 
roughened and disfigured by mining camp talk 
and barbarisms, but, holding mainly to nobler 
matters of life, character, and sentiment, is both 
fine and elevated. The author limns her pictures 
of persons and things with graphic force, and 
knows well how to draw pictures that touch and 
move the heart on the pathetic side. It is per- 
haps a fault of the story that it makes the tears 
start too often and too easily. 


...-No doubt Capt. Willard Glazier was a 
brave and good soldier, and no doubt, also, there 
is not enough in his life to make him a hero of 
anything more than very ordinary dimensions, 
except in the matter of rustic applause, for 
which he is made and turned to a T. Sword 
and Pen ; or, Ventures and Adventures of Wil- 
lard Glazier in War and Literature, by John 
Algernon Owens (Philadelphia: P. W. Ziegler & 
Co.), has just the right man for the subject of a 
subscription book. His battles and escapes ap- 
peal tothe popular heart. His delineations of 
Libby Prison and the South in the war are patri- 
otic eloquence. There are good morals and 
stanch orthodoxy in the story of his childhood. 
He rode across the country to San Francisco in 
the Centennial year, and, giving his name to one 
of the many little ponds that empty into Lake 
Itasca, christened it the undiscovered source of 
the Mississippi. The story is now out in a new 
edition, with one hundred and fifty pages of ad- 
ditional patriotic matter to reward the purchaser 
and fire his heart as he follows the steps of the 
soldier explorzr, who knows so well how to profit 
by his toils. 


....Mme. Judith Gautier’s Richard Wagner 
and his Poetical Work, translated by ‘‘L. 8. J.,” 
is pre-eminently a kind of elementary hand-book 
for prejudiced and uninformed Frenchmen on 
the great master. It plainly aims at interesting 
such in him by means of a brief series of per- 
sonal recollections, anecdotes, and eulogium ; and 
in “‘ Lohengrin,” “Siegfried,” or “ Parsifal,” by 
appealing to their emotional, not to say sensuous, 
fascinations, much more than their unique 
literary merit. There is absolutely not a grain 
of information in the little volume which the 
average musical reader will not have seen else- 
where much better offered him—or can see ; and 
Mme. Gautier’s pages have no critical element in 
them worth mention. After taking some sixty 
pages to the narration of her own intimacy with 
Wagner, and the prosecution thereof until his 
death, she, like Dr. Hueffer in his ‘* Wagner,” 
takes up all the rest of her volume with recita- 
tion of his opera-plots, treating that of ‘ Tris- 
tan” with an almost unintelligible flow of sen- 
timentality and enthusiasm, “L. 8. J.’s” trans- 
lation is accurate, but he should not talk about 
a “motion” for a motive. (Boston: A. Wil- 
liams & Co.) 


....Into the general questions involved in 
Prof. William Henry Green’s Moses and the 
Prophets (Robt. Carter & Brothers) we do not 
propose to enter here. They have been already 
discussed in THe INDEPENDENT. Professor 
Green’s papers were altogether the strongest and 
most noticeable defense of the conservative view 
of the origin of the Pentateuch as against 
Robertson Smith and Dr. A. Kuenen. They 
were originally published in The Presbyterian 
Review for October, 1881, and for the succeeding 
number, January, 1882, and in the Princeton Re- 
view for July, 1878. Some other matters have 
been brought into the collection. The review of 
Robertson Smith’s recent lectures on the 
‘‘ Prophets of Israel” is published for the first 
time in this collection, which is probably the best 
defense of the conservative position which has 
appeared in our language. 


.... The Prayers of the Bible, by Philip Waters 
(Phillips & Hunt) is a highly meritorious compi- 
lation of all the passages of the biblical examples 
or illustrations of prayer. These passages are 
grouped both in a comparative and an analytic 
manner, with the view of throwing the whole 
light of the Scripture’s teaching on the questions 
how to pray, what to pray for, and how God 
answers prayer. The volume represents an 
enormous amount of faithful labor in collecting 
passages that bear on a wide variety of topics or 
objects of prayer, and in providing the book 
with copious indices, cross-indices, table of con- 
tents, etc. It is a devout labor, reverently car- 
ried through, and which is not the less to be 
praised for having stopped with the collection of 
the inspired materials and made no attempt to 
formulate them into dogmatic forms. 


....A new edition of Miss Berry's perennial 
comicality, The Widow Bedot Papers, is publish- 
ed by the Messrs, A. C. Armstong & Son, who re- 
port that the continued demand has induced 
them to issue it. Miss Berry was a resident of 
Whitesboro, near Utica, when she married the 
Rev. B. W. Whitcher. Her early advantages for 
education were small, but she possessed native 
endowments of a high order. She illustrated 
her papers with comical drawings of her own, 


- ton, informs us. 





though she never had a drawing lesson in her 
life. Her genius as a humorist, great as it is in 
“Widow Bedott,” was undeveloped and prema- 
turely arrested by death. She took much greater 
pleasure in her religioue verse. 


...-The Rev. Martin K. Schemerhorn’s collec- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures of the World is 
composed of good selections from good books, 
but this seems to be a case when two good things 
make one bad one. Christian people will be 
shocked at this exhibition of the mangled frag- 
ments of the Scriptures and their irreverent 
comparison with the ordinary ethical writings 
of the ancient world. Were the collection made 
with scholarly intent, in a scholarly way, and 
for scholarly comparison, liberal minds could 
not object. But the obvious assumption that 
underlies this publication and its obvious inten- 
tion exclude it from further notice 
columns, 


in our 


..Mr. James E. Freeman, the well-known 
American artist long resident in Rome, publishes 
asecond volume of Gatherings from an Artist's 
Portfolio in Rome (Boston: Roberts Brothers). 
It is an interesting collection of the entertaining 
anecdotes, stories, histories, incidents, and bio- 
graphic miscellanae of an artist at home in Italy 
and on familiar terms with the artist population 
of Rome. One of its chapters has appeared in 
Tuer INDEPNEDENT. 


.... The Dime Series of School Question Books 
culminates in a small bound volume by Albert 
P. Southwick (Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen), which 
is thin and poor. The sun is defined to be the 
center of the universe, and for the origin of 
literature we have a confused piece of uncertain 
information as to Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
Pheenician alphabets. Ex pede Herculem. 


....We were in error in stating that Todd’s 
“Index Rerum” is out of print, as a note from 
the publishers, 8. E. Bridgman & Co., Northamp- 
Over a dozen of the books by 
Dr. Todd are still in the market. 


ee — 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Proressor A. S. Harpy’s novel “ But Yet a 
Woman ” has met with a remarkable, though 
not unexpected, success. “A Diary of 
Royal Movements,” being some record of many 
personal events and occurrences in the reign of 
Queen Victoria, will appear shortly in England. 
Mr. Cross is preparing a memoir of his 
late wife, George Eliot, during a season of quiet 
near Cannes, France. The French literary 
world is also interested in the fact that the Count 
de Paris is concluding the eighth volume of his 
“History of the American Civil War.” The 
Count’s long labor will end with the tenth 
volume of the history. Eleven hun- 
dred copies of Robert Browning’s new 
book of poems, “ Jocoseria,” were disposed of 
within three days after first publication. 
Mr. Moses King, the enterprising and successful 
publisher, of Cambridge, Mass., announces either 
as just issued from his press or in active prepara- 
tion ‘Elementary Practice in Delineation,” by 
Charles H. Moore, a work intended to greatly 
assist beginners in drawing; Mr. F. W. Taus- 
sig’s “‘ Protection to Young Industries” ; a new 
edition of ‘‘ King’s Hand-book of Boston,” and 
the concurrent ‘‘Red-Leather Vest-Pocket Map 
of Beston”; the Messrs. Butcher & Lang’s 
“Translation of the Odyssey” (a fine work), and 
the third (and much enlarged) edition of Mr. 
William H. Hill’s ‘‘ Students’ Songs.” Mr. King 
has recently put in charge of his publishing de- 
partment Mr. Alton Faunce, formerly connect- 
ed with D. Lathrop & Co. The complete 
novels of Sir Walter Scott are appearing from the 
house of Firmin-Didot & Cie., Paris. The 
translation is a standard one, and the volumes are 
splendidly illustrated.—_-—-Thomas Whittaker 
is publishing ‘‘ Stories from English History,” by 
Louise Creighton, illustrated with twenty appro- 
priate woodcuts from antique tapestries, frescoes 
and book-designs.---—-The Magazine of Ameri- 
can History for May is an exceedingly entertain- 
ing and valuable number. The opening article, 
“Wall Street in History,” is the first of a series 
of three articles, by the new editor, Mrs. Martha 
J. Lamb, with fourteen illustrations, embracing 
quaint maps, rare portraits, and spirited original 
drawings by Alfred Fredericks, The rarest of 
all autographs is stated to be that of Moliére 
There are nothalf a dozen indisputably genuine 
specimens extant. A fine example was cut off and 
torn up by a stupid provincial bookbinder,_—— 
The Biographer is a new and promising venture 
in our periodical literature. It devotes all its 
space to sketches of men and women who 
have attained eminence in various 
departments of public and private activity. The 
subjects selected are those which will gratify the 
legitimate interest or curiosity of the reader to 
know more of persons whose names and doings are 
daily referred to in print. The first number of 
the magazine has just appeared. The auto- 
biographic papers of Prince Gortschakoff are in 
process of publication. The “ Minister's 
Mistake” isthe name of a fine poem which 
covers three or four pages of the Scottish Review 
and is quoted in the last issue of The Periodica 
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World. Its author, Walter C. Smith, about 
ten years ago gave to the world his exceedingly 
well-written ‘‘Olrig Grange,” one of the 
best and yet least pretentious efforts of 
its kind, and still read and admired by many. 
Mr. Smith’s work is characterized by concise- 
ness of expression, depth of thought and teach- 
ing, and a feminine insight into the weaknesses 
of human nature, evinced by such lines as 
*“ Men may be bad; but stil) they like 
A pious wife, who lives for Heaven.” 


——-The Rev. William M. Baker, of Boston, has in 
preparation a volume upon the appearances of 
Christ to man during the Old Testament dispen- 
sation. The book is more of a popular than a schol- 
astic character. Its title will be ‘‘ The Theopha- 
nies of the Son of God during the Old Testa- 
ment Times.”--——-Anson D. F, Randolph & Co. 
have now nearly ready the “ Hand-Book of the 
English Versions of the Bible,” with copious 
examples illustrating the ancestry and relation- 
ship of the several versions, and comparative 
tables, by the Rev. J. I. Mombert, D.D, This vol- 
ume, on which the author has spent years of la- 
borious research and study, presents an exhaust- 
ive view of the English versions from Anglo- 
Saxon times to the Revision of 1881, brings in- 
formation not contained in any single work ex- 
tant, and is an indispensable work of reference 
to all readers of the Bible. 8S. Bagster & Sons 
will publish the book in England.——— 
Douglas, the Edinburgh publisher, intends 
issuing Miss Howard’s ‘‘One Summer” and 
* Aunt Serena,” Dr. Holmes’s “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” and other miscellaneous favor- 
ites this Spring.——In Ivan Turgeneff’s 
“Senilia” we find the following. amusing para- 
ble. Once upon atime the Lord gave a grand 
dinner-party to all the host of Heaven, and 
among the rest summoned the Virtues. Great 
and small, the latter came in state. It was re- 
marked that during the fifteen minutes before 
the feast the minor Virtues were much more 
attractive than the chiefest; but all behaved 
with great breeding and gentility. Suddenly, 
however, the Almighty noticed that two of them 
appeared entire strangers to each other, though 
mightily admired by the rest of the company. 
Guessing at the difficulty, the Lord led one of 
the pair toward the other. ‘‘Beneficence,” he 
said, “allow me to make you acquainted with 
Gratitude.” Both Virtues stared and bowed 
coldly. It was the first time they had ever met 
—and the last. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
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Religions Iutelligence. 
THE ANGLICAN CLERGY AND 
CHURCHES. 


Ir any one has the impression that the 
Church of England is like a merchant who 
has retired from business and lives quietly 
on an ample income, he would be greatly 
surprised to see how large a book a descrip- 
tion of its activitiés fills. The Oficial Year 
Book of the Church of England is something 
new and it is something, too, of very great 
interest and value. Its object, as we are 
told in the preface, is ‘“‘ to unfold and ex- 
hibit the work of the Church of England 
and of other Churches in communion with 
her, as far as itis possible to gather from 
time to time, the details of their labors ;” and 
it is hoped that ‘‘those who are wont to 
look coldly upon her, and to misrepresent 
or be indifferent to her work,” may find in 
this book the basis for a better and juster 
opinion. 

It is an octavo of upward of 800 pages, 
few of which are occupied with ad- 
vertisements. It is published with the offi- 
cial sanction of the archbishops and bish- 
ops, is approved by the Convocation of Can- 
terbury, and was prepared under the direc- 
tion of a large committec, representing 
both convocations and various church so- 
cieties. It may be received, therefore, 
with some confidence as to its adequacy 
and accuracy. 

The book is divided into three parts 
Historical Records, Statistical Records, and 
Officers and Societies of the Church. In 
Part I are twelve chapters, which are de- 
voted to training for Holy Orders, home 
mission, foreign mission, and educational 
work, Councils of the Church, increase of 
the Episcopate, church choral associations, 
endowments and 
Churches in communion with the Church of 


charities, reports of 
England, ordinations, chronological record 
of events and recent church literature. 
Chapter I points out the course, source, 
and helps in training for Holy Orders. It 
declares that a more adequate supply of 
candidates is a pressing need. Considering 


the population and the proper size of a par- 


ish, there is need of 2,500 additional clergy. 
For those who are willing to devote 
themselves to the service of the 

have not the 
on the 


Chureh and 
to carry 

there are five funds and 
societies, besides a number of diocesan or- 


resources 
necessary studies 
general 
ganizations. Of the general societies two 
were organized in the eighteenth century, 
and two were established in the last decade. 
There are several theological schools, the 
oldest of which, the Chichester, was opened 
in 1839. The others, in the order of their 
age, are, Wells, St. Aidan’s, Cuddesdon, 
Lichfield, London, Gloucester, Lincoln, Ely, 
and Leeds, Last year a conference on 
theological study was held, at which the 
fact was brought out that special prepara- 
tion for the ministry is ‘‘ very short com- 
pared with that usual” in other denomina- 
tions. Non-graduates finish the course in 
one year; graduates, in two years. It was 
stated that much attention is given in the 
universities to dogmatic and biblical instruc- 
tion, but a wider and more systematic in- 
struction is needed in 
schools. ‘*There seemed,” said the com- 
mittee on the subject, ‘“‘to be an ab- 
sence of a sufficiently wide philosophical 
view of doctrine and _ its history, in- 
cluding evidences, and the comparative 
treatment of the Confessions.” It was 
thought that the homiletical training given 
in the theological schools should be more 
‘*thorough and systematic, and should, in 
some cases, be extended to preaching from 
notes.” Since 1874, a system of prelimin- 
ary examination has been in use by which 
the literary qualifications of candidates are 
tested andthe general examination left for 
doctrine, exegesis,etc. An estimate has been 
made that, to keep pace with the increase of 
population in the ten years ending in 1881, 
some 814 new incumbencies ought to be 
provided, at a total cost of £16,280,000! 
The home mission work of the Church 
begins with a chapter on church building 
and extension; but the statistics are mainly 
for .the period 1840—74. During this 
period twenty-seven cathedrals and. 1,727 
churches were built, and 7,117 churches 
restored, at a total cost of £25,548,708. In 


the theological 





thirteen dioceses no less than £4,825,000 
was expended for this purpose from 1872 
to 1881. The most important fund appli- 
cable tosthis work is that of the Bishop of 
London, but that, of course, is limited to 
that great diocese, and is divided between 
church building, endowments, missionary 
clergy, schools, pastoral residences, and 
other objects. In many other dioceses 
similar societies exist. The only general fund 
is the Incorporated Church Building 
Society, which began its operations in 1818. 
Its grants last year were £13,690, for thirty- 
one new churches, and rebuilding or en- 
larging seventy-three churches. 

The next chapter opens with an account 
of the agencies for increasing the number 
of assistant clergymen. Very great pecu- 
niary assistance is furnished by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners who made, in 1881, 
347 grants, amounting to £20,270. For the 
same purpose, the Society for Promoting 
the Employment of Additional Curates and 
the Church Pastoral Aid Society exist, and 
there are also a number of diocesan organ- 
izations. The two general societies are said 
to have under consideration no less than 
about 500 applications for aid. The Addi- 
tional Curates Society supports 620 clergy at 
acost of upward of £81,000a year. It was 
organized in 1837. The Pastoral Aid Society 
makes grants to about 600 incumbents. Its 
income the past year was less than £56,000. 
Besides these efforts to increase the number 
of working clergymen, there are societies 
whose object it is to support agencies sup- 
plementary to clerical work, such as the 
Scripture Readers’ Association, which em- 
ploys Scripture readers in crowded parish- 
es, who hold open-air and mission serv- 
ices and strive to reach the 
masses. 


unreached 
This society employs 126 readers, 
and there are diocesan organizations of the 
same character. For the masses and for 
classes and for particular localities there are 
many mission agencies which we cannot 
here describe. Ina future issue we hope 
our examination into the 
methods and agencies which the Church 
employs. 


to continue 


a 


Tue Southern Presbyterian General Assembly, 
soon to meet in Lexington, Ky., will consider 
some important business. The action of the 
last Assembly in establishing fraternal relations 
with the Northern Church has been reviewed 
by the Presbyteries and a few of them have 
passed upon it adversely, The Christian Ob- 
server says about forty have approved the action 
and ten or twelve have disapproved it. It adds: 

“The Presbytery of South Carolina, which took 
decided action against Fraternal] Relations last Fall, 
this Spring elected commissioners on the ground 
that they sustained that action, The Presbytery of 
Louisville, which, last Fall, would have given a 
divided vote, this Spring adopted tne resolution, ex. 
pressing approprobation of its terms, by a unani- 
mous vote. The question is regarded as settled, and 
now it remains to perfect such details of fraternal 
co-operation as will secure the largest result for our 
common Presbyterianism.” ‘ 

In connection with this matter the question of 
closer relations will come up. 


“The Presbytery of Upper Missouri overtures the 
Assembly to appoint a committee to confer with a 
like committee of the Northern Assembly to bring 
about closer relations between the two branches of 
the Church, and, if practicable, open the way for 
organic union, or for such division of the great 
Presvyterian fleld as may place it under several pro- 
vincial assemblies. The Presbytery of St. Louis aiso 
sends up two overtures, one advocating provincial 
assemblies and the other deprecating organic 
union.” 


The Park case will come up again. Park is a 
colored man, and objection was made to the cir- 
cumstances of his ordination. An overture from 
the Synod of Mississippi asks that the constitu- 
tionality of the action of 1869, on which that of 
1882 in this case was based, be considered. The 
Presbytery of West Hanover wants the colored 
people to have a Synod by themselves. Another 
matter of interest which an overture from the 
Presbytery of Harmony will bring up is the mode 
of amending the Confession. 


“The Presbytery of Harmony suggests that the 
change cannot be effected except by a general 
council of the Church called for that specific pur- 
pose; the Presbytery of Chesapeake overtures the 
Assembly to submit to the Presbyteries a provision 
for the amendment of the Constitution on the 
recommendation of the General Assembly when 
three-forths of the Presbyteries advise and consent 
thereto, and a succeeding Assembly shall enact the 
same. The Presbytery of Atlanta calls attention to 
the plan proposed in 1861, by Dr. Thornwell, that an 
amendment shall be proposed by three-fourths of 
one Assembly, and ratified by three-fourths of the 
two succeeding Assemblies, or that it shall be pro- 
posed by two-thirds of the Presbyteries, and rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the Assembly. The Pres- 
bytery of Charleston sends an overture prepared by 








fore it can take effect, shall be presented to the 
Presbyteries oy a two-thirds vote of one Assembly, 
be ratified by a two-thirds vote of the Presbyteries, 
and enacted by a two-thirds vote of a succeeding 
Assembly.” 


....-Among the May meetings this year in Lon- 
don are counted some enthusiastic meetings of 
the Salvation Army in Exeter Hall. The net 
proceeds of these mectings are said to have 
amounted to $50,000. ‘‘General” Booth im- 
proved the opportunity of replying to some 
criticisms of the Salvation Army by the Bishop of 
Oxford and other prelates. The Bishop of Ox- 
ford had denounced the meetings of the Army 
as having an immoral tendency, and the Bishop 
of Hereford had approved that declaration. Mr. 
Booth said he had written to the Bishop of Ox- 
ford for the grounds on which his statement was 
based, and had received reply that the names of 
the informers could not be disclosed, but further 
inquiry would be made and the statement would 
be modified if injustice had been done. Mr. 
Booth said if the bishops did not substantiate or 
withdraw their charges, he would ask the Army 
to send a memorial to the Queen—a memorial 
which would have a million and a half of sig- 
natures—praying Her Majesty, who was the 
head of the Church, to have justice done to them. 
In so doing he believed they would have the 
support of the Primate. The Christian World, 
which is somewhat prejudiced against the Army, 
says of the meeting: 

* Testimonies, as upon similar occasions, formed 
alarge part of the proceedings. The famous old 
Yorkshire woman, Jane Johnson, who has been, it 
is said, 280 times in prison for drunkenness, and 
who, it was lately announced, relapsed, but has, we 
presume, been converted afresh, was, of course, 
‘trotted out,’ if we may use that colloquial expres- 
sion ‘Irish Kitty’ also was a prominent character, 
as was ‘Yorky,’a champion light-weight boxer, 
who sang and danced on the platform, and declared 
that he had committed almost every imaginable 
crime. Two other converted boxers, a couple of 
publicans from Luton, who had given up the drink 
traffic and spilled their beer in the streets, and 
‘Hallelujah Maggie.’ of Camberwell, also testified 
to the good they had received from the Army. The 
statistics furnished as to the progress of the Salva- 
tionists were also not without interest. The Army 
now, it was stated, numbered 491 corps, with 1,500,- 
000 members, whilst the income amounted to £121,- 
oo. The rental expenses were £21,000, and the 
value of the property acquired £150,800, but the 
mortgages amount to £54,000. The ‘“ General” 
estimates that £14,000 will be wanted for the com- 
ing year, but of that, as we have said, about £10,000, 
including several donations of £1,000 each, was sub- 
scribed before the day’s proceedings, which were 
wound up with a triumphant march through the 
Strand and Fleet Street.” 


....The seventh annnal meeting of the Mexi- 
can League was held recently in this city. The 
receipts of the year were reported to be $15,224. 
of the work in Mexico the report says: 

““The past year has not been without its anxieties. 
The withdrawal from the Church in Mexico of a 
party headed by Seftor Hernandez, which appears 
to have been prompted by unscrupulous ambition, 
resulted in unrelenting acts which have proved 
particularly disastrous at Cuernavaca and Joqui- 
singo, where, through hard dealing and misrepre- 
sentation, faithful brethren have been deprived of 
their houses of worship. Notwithstanding these 
trials, the work in other parts of the field, notably 
in the Diocese of Hidalgo, progresses with increas- 
ing promise, and all gains firmer basis in the pros- 
pect of more complete organization. The rumor 
which found its way into some of our New York 
papers, that about thirty congregations had seceded, 
is contradicted by information that the dissentients 
only embrace persons from about fifteen congrega- 
tions, many of whom have already returned to 
loyalty.” 

Application was received from Guatemala for an 
extension of the Church into that country. 


....-The pressure which Evangelical ideas are 
exerting outside of the Evangelical churches in 
Turkey is seen in the case of many communities 
where the prayer-mecting and the sermon have 
been adopted from the Protestants. In Samsoun, 
on the Black Sea, a Greek acting bishop lately 
announced a series of sermons, the object being 
solely to keep his people from attending the 
service conducted by missionaries. A missionary 
was curious to see what kind of sermons this 
ecclesiastic would preach, and, attending, was 
astonished to hear Evangelical doctrine, sup- 
ported by liberal use of Bible readings in the 
modern language, and followed by a prayer in 
which the most stiff Protestant might join with 
fervor. Naturally the thought arises, if the 
ecclesiastics will take up the work of Gospel 
preaching, the missionaries may as well come 
home. 


....-The United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, which has been reporting a decline in 
numbers several years, will this year be able to 
report a large increase. The net gain is between 
1,700 and 1,800. This gives the denomination the 
largest membership it ever had. The bulk of 
the increase is furnished by the Glasgow Pres- 
byteries. 

....-The Council of the Canton of Neufchatel, 
Switzerland, has voted to continue its restrictions 
on the meetings of the Salvation Army, and to 
interdict them altogether if the rules ‘are vio- 


Dr. Girardeau, proposing that an amendment, be- ; lated. 





....-The sermon for the anniversary of the 
American Tract Society will be preached by Dr. 
John Hall in the Broadway Tabernacle, this city, 
Sunday evening, May 13th. i 


....The National Convention of the Y. M. C. A. 
will be held in Milwaukee, Wis., May 16th—20th, 


Missions 
. 

In a small congregation in South India, 
the head of the principal family, a good man, 
died, leaving his widow and two or three children 
to be the main-stay of the congregation. One 
daughter was married to a heathen youth who, 
after a little time, left his father’s house and set- 
tled down near his mother-in-law to be a Christian, 
Shortly after he died. A relative of the family 
married aman employed in a neighboring vil- 
lage, and after a time he died, leaving his widow 
and daughter. A Roman Catholic woman joined 
the congregation and married a good man who 
came from the South and settled there. He diced 
and she was left a widow. The only son of the 
first-mentioned widow went to Ceylon some years 
ago. Her adopted son, a married man, was then the 
only man left in the congregation. Now he has 
backslidden, because he thinks that all the males 
die in that congregation. The heathen in that 
place are very friendly, and when the missionary 
goes there, come in to meeting and act like 
Christians, and the whole village might easily be 
turned to Christianity. The sacrifice of goats is 
not only practiced at important and large religious 
festivals, but also by private parties at small 
shrines. Atthe large festivals priests are on hand 
to strike off the head of each victim at a single 
blow and to receive in return the heads 
of the goats and lambs. Before the sacri- 
fice is made, a solution of Indian saffron is 
sprinkled upon the animal’s head and its move- 
ments carefully noted as good or bad omens. 
But the clumsiest conceivable sacrificial perform- 
ance is that of buffaloes. Owners of land and 
cattle, whenever disease threatens the latter, 
consecratesome one young buffalo steer to an 
evil goddess, one manifestation of the blood- 
thirsty Kali. Once in four or five years these 
sacred bulls are brought to the little temple of 
that goddess, a great pit, not very deep, is dug in 
front, and a procession, led by the first victim 
and a young pig, moves through the village to 
the pit. After the sacrifice of the pig the 
slaughter of the lazy, homely, stolid buffaloes is 
proceeded with. Ashort trench on one side is 
bridged by a young tree, the brutes are brought 
up one after another and held, with their heads 
over the tree trunk, by ropes held by many hands, 
while executioners on each side hack away at 
their necks with sickle-shaped bill-hooks, not 
very sharp, tintil the heads fall in, when the 
body is dragged in along the trench under the 
tree. Recently, more than thirty buffaloes were 
thus slaughtered. The bodics nearly filled the 
pit, but the earth that was taken out was simply 
thrown over them and heaped up and the whole 
left there in the middle of the large village to 
contaminate the whole atmosphere. 


....The statistics of the missions of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union in Burmah for 
1882 were 471 churches, divided among 13 asso- 
ciations, with a membership of 23,350. The 
annual associational gatherings are now taking 
place, and some of the statistics for 1883 have 
been prepared. The Bghai Karen Association 
at Toungi, containing about 60 churches and 
2,411 communicants, reports 221 baptisms and 
a large number of applicants for baptism. New 
villages are asking for teachers, and the pupils 
in schools have increased from 818 last year to 
nearly 1,200 this year. Tbe Rangain Sgau Karen 
Association, containing 96 churches and 4,200 
communicants, reports 328 baptisms. Nearly 
all the churches of this association are self-sup- 
porting, and also maintain village schools and a 
central high school at their own expense. The 
Rangin Pgho Karen Association reports 39 
baptisms and 416 members, the largest number 
ever reported in its history. The first edition of 
the Bible in the Pgho Karen language, translated 
by the venerable Mr. Beayton, is passing through 
the press, and will be published soon. 


....During the year 1882, 1,972 were baptized in 
the Ongole (India) field of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, and over 1,200 thus far the 
present year. Mr. Boggs, who was appointed 
more than two years ago to open a new station 
in the western part of the former Ongole field, 
with his headquarters at Cumsbum, but who 
was detained in Ramapatam by the absence of 
Dr. Williams, the principal of the seminary in 
America, is now beginning the work of erecting 
suitable buildings for his new home, and will re- 
move to that ese with his family as soon as his 
house is completed. Other new stations are con- 
templated, and the men to occupy them are on 
hand, ready to commence work, so that in a few 
months two, if not three, more subdivisions of 
this great mission field will be made. 


...-The Rev. I. G. Bliss, D.D., has completed 
hiséwenty-fifth year of service as agent for the 
Levant for the American Bible Society. During 
that time it has been his fortune to see sent out 
from the British and — Agencies at o-. 
stantinople over 1,100, or parts 
Scripture. For these Bibles the people ot Tur- 
key have paid the Bible societies over 000. 
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Rews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Mr. Sarcent writes to the Department of 
State at Washington, from Berlin, under date of 
April 13th, that in consequence of reports in 
the Continental press that an alarming outbreak 
of trichinosis, caused by eating American pork, 
had occurred among the garrison at Tilsit, 
Germany, he had instructed the nearest Consular 
officer to make an investigation. The published 
statements were positive as to the source of the 
disease, and stated that thirteen deaths had al- 
ready occurred. It was found that fourteen 
cases of trichinosis had occurred among the 
soldiers of the garrison at Tilsit, all very slight, 
and that all the persons attacked had been re- 
stored to health. The meat which had produced 
the disease was not issued to the soldiers in their 
garrison rations, and beyond that there was no 
evidence whatever as to its origin. The North 
German Gazette, of Berlin, has reluctantly apole- 
gized to Mr. Sargent for its resent attack upon 
him, which, it seems, was due to a false transla- 
tion of Mr. Sargent’s letter. 





..Gen. Charles P. Stone, the engineer in 
charge of the Bartholdi statue will begin excavat- 
ing this week for the foundation of the pedestal 
upon which the statue of “ Liberty Enlightening 
the World” is to stand. He said on Saturday 
last that a satisfactory basis of gravel and bowl- 
ders had been found upon which to lay the con- 
crete. The examination of the ground was be- 
gun last month, and two shafts had been sunk to 
discover of what the under stratum consisted. 
The pedestal would be completed, he said, next 
Summer, and the following Fall would see the 
statue in place. Mr. Evarts, Chairman of the 
Statue Committee, said that #100,000 had been 
raised, and the remainder would come from the 
people. ‘I never had any doubt about the 
money,” he said. The committee propose to 
commence an active campaign to raise funds. 


..There seems to be some difficulty in mak- 
ing arrangements for the coming ceremonies at 
the opening of the Brooklyn Bridge. Mr. 
Evarts has declined to make one of the addresses. 
His place, it is reported, will be filled by Mr. 
Abram 8. Hewitt, and the other address will 
be delivered by Dr. R. 8. Storrs, as already an- 
nounced. The Brooklyn Aldermen have re- 
quested the bridge trustees to allow the public 
to participate in the ceremonies, and a commit- 
tee of New York Aldermen was appointed to ask 
the trustees to change the date of opening from 
May 24th to May 30th, on the ground that the 
former date is objectionable from being also 
the date of Queen Victoria’s birth. It is not 
probable that the objection will be considered 
sufficiently valid to warrant a postponement. 


.A Guadalupe ranchman reported that Gen. 
Crook passed across the Mexican boundary on 
Friday, the 27th ult., with troops and scouts and 
an outfit for a three months’ campaign. Gen. 
Crook detached a guard, with orders not to per- 
mit any one bearing dispatches for him to cross 
the line. He then struck out with his whole 
command for the Janez Pass in the heart of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, the old home of Juh 
and Geronimo. A more recent dispatch from 
Gen. Crook himself has been received at Wash- 
ton, showing that the boundary agreement with 
Mexico has been violated. The Cree Indians in 
the north, recently captured near Fort Assini- 
boine, have been conducted under escort to the 
border, and sent into Canada, whence they 
came, 


..The state legislature of New York ad- 
journed sine die on Friday of last week. A large 
number of bills were passed in both houses. 
Governor Cleveland nominated and the Senate 
confirmed commissioners for Niagara Falls Park. 
Changes in the Sunday law, suggested by the 
Governor, were passed in both houses. As a re- 
sult of these changes the commanders of the 
police precincts in New York received the follow- 
ing order on Saturday last: *‘ You will instruct 
the members of your command that section 267 
of the Penal Code relative to Sunday violations is 
amended so as not to prohibit the sale of pre- 
pared tobacco, fruit, confectionery, newspapers, 
drugs, and medicines in places other than liquor 
stores,” 


. .-The Connecticut Legislature adjourned sine 
die on Thursday of last week. The session has 
been the longest one on record. One of the 
closing acts was to pass the Constitutional amend- 
ment providing for biennial sessions. This 
will require a two-thirds* vote by the next legis- 
lature and the approval of the people. A bill 
reducing railroad taxes awaits the signature of 
the Governor. Among important measures 
passed are biils creating a Board of Pardons; 
for refunding $1,300,000 in Btate 6 per cent. 
bonds at 34¢ per cent next January ; providing 
for county instead of town coroners, and pro- 
viding county homes for poor children. 


.... Another example of the danger of carry- 
ing a revolver was given last week by the fatal 
accident on the Fall River steamer, Bristol. 
Albert H. Beal, under the impression that a burg- 
lar was entering his state-room, drew a revol- 





ver from under his pillow, and with it shot 
and killed his partner, A. P. Fickett. Beal de- 
livered himself up to the custody of the police, 
but was afterward admitted to bail. He is 
suffering most intensely as the effect of his 
almost criminal carelessness. 


.-The removal of William Penn's old house 
in Philadelphia, from Letitia Street, near Second, 
to the main entrance to West Fairmount Park, 
where the structure will be again erected, will 
begin in about a week. The house will be taken 
entirely apart. All the doors, windows, and 
other parts will be numbered, so that the build- 
ing may be re-erected in as nearly its present 
condition as porsible. It is estimated that about 
two months will be necessary to complete the 
work. 


A dispatch from Austin, Texas, says that 
considerable apprehension is felt on the lower 
Rio Grande regarding yellow fever. Gov. Ire- 
land received a telegram from the Chamber of 
Commerce at Matamoros, Mexico, advising that 
should a quarantine be necessary this season the 
station be established at Bagdad, instead of at 
Brownsville. The Governor has directed the 
health officers of Brownsville to consult with the 
Mexican authorities on the subject. 


.- The Hawaiian Minister at Washington au- 
thorizes a denial] of the published statement that 
the Hawaiian Government has repealed the laws 
forbidding the landing of Chinese in that coun- 
try. He says his government has protested 
against the embarkation of Chinese at Hong 
Kong and other ports for Hawaii, and has given 
notice that steps will be taken to prevent their 
landing. 


.-The Pennsylvania State Senate passed a 
bill last week prohibiting any attempt to person 
ate or represent any being recognized as a di- 
vinity in the Old or New Testament in any puo- 
lic performance. This may be considered an ad- 
vance warning to Salmi Morse or any other per- 
son who might think of producing a Passion 
Play. 


..The strike of the cigarette-makers in New 
York and vicinity is approaching a settlement. 
The employers refused to accede to the demands 
of the workmen, and many of the Jatter returned 


to their work on the old basis. The cigar- 
makers have been granted a genera] increase 


throughout the country. 


.-On Saturday last during a fire at Hanover 
N. H., which the students of Dartmouth College 
turned out to fight, Professor Parker had his 
skull fractured by a falling chimney. 


.- The annual Bench Show of New York City 
occurs this week. An unusually large number 
of fine dogs from abroad and out of town are to 
be exhibited. 


.-Nearly three hundred Irish Emigrante, 
who had been assisted in leaving their native 
country, arrived in Philadelphia last week. 


FOREIGN, 


.-On Monday of last week, Fitzharris, known 
as ‘Skin the Goat,” one of the alleged murderers 
of Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke, was placed on 
trial at Dublin. The prisoner, it will be remem- 
bered, was the cabman who drove the murderers 
to the scene of assassination. He pleaded not 
guilty, and on Tuesday was acquitted. He was, 
however, held over to be tried on a charge of con- 
spiracy to murder, the penalty for which offence 
isten years’ servitude. On Wednesday, Patrick 
Delaney and Thomas Caffrey, charged with par- 
ticipation in the Pheenix Park murders, were ar- 
raigned and created much surprise by pleading 
guilty. The two men were sentenced to be 
hanged on June 2d next; but the sentence will 
probably be commuted to lifelong servitude. 
Joseph Hanlon, one of the prisoners awaiting 
trial, has finally been accepted as an approver. 
He will confirm the evidence of the two Careys 
against the thirteen prisoners in Kilmainham jail, 
charged with conspiracy to murder. On Friday 
Lawrence Hanlon was placed on trial in the Dub- 
lin Court House, charged with attempting to 
murder Juror Field, and was convicted and con- 
demned to penal servitude for life. Kingston, 
Healy, and Gibson were arranged on the same 
day, charged with conspiracy to murder Poole. A 
new informer; Lamie, testified, and the prisoners 
were remanded for a week. It is said that 209 
persons have left Dublin since the second private 
inquiry about the Phceniz Park murders. The 
park was visited by many persons on Sunday 
last, that being the anniversary of the murder of 
Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke. 


..On Thursday of last ‘week, P. J. Sheridan, 
John Walsh, and Peter Tynan, alias “‘ Number 
One,” were indicted for murder by the Dublin 
Grand Jury. Sheridan and Walsh are in this 
country, and Tynan is supposed to be. It is, 
therefore, believed that the United States Gov- 
erement will be asked to extradite them, 
although it is reported here that no request 
to that effect has been received from England. 
The London Law Journal says that if these men 
are not extradited they may be declared outlaws 
and their property forfeited to the Crown. 
Sheridan and Walsh have declared to their 





friends and to reporters in New York, where 
they have taken no pains to conceal themselves 


have not the slightest fear of extradition. 


..Dr. Jorissen, agent for the Transvaal Gov- 


ernment, has presented to Lord Derby demands 
for the abolition of the English suzerainty over 
the Transvaal, recognition of the 
vaal as an independent republic, a re- 
duction of Great Britain's debt-claim one-half, 
and an extension of the Transvaal to the old 
south-west frontier. Lord Derby is understood 
to be ready to favor all these demands, except- 
ing the one regarding the extension of the fron- 
tier, providing the Transvaa] agrees to join the 
other South African States in forming a Federal 
Council for the protection of the natives of each 
state; all the states to send delegates to one 
General Council, to be presided over by a British 
representative. 


.. The Affirmation Bill, which was supported 
by Mr. Gladstone in a recent great speech, was 
rejected in the House of Commons on Thursday 
of last weck by a majority of three votes, The 
administration was naturally weakened by 
the defeat, which, it is said, Mr. Gladstone 
takes much to heart. On Friday in the House 
of Commons Mr. Bradlaugh asked permission to 
take the oath of office, but the request was de- 
nied, though Mr. Gladstone voted in favor of it. 
It is now said that Mr. Bradlaughhas given up 
all hope of ever being allowed to take his seat in 
Parliament and that he intends to offer his 
resignation to his constituente. 


.. There have been no startling developments 
in the dynamite plots during the past week. On 
Tuesday last William Mitchell was arrested in 
Leicester, England, with some explosive which 
the police thought nitro-glycerine, and which he 
averred was simply blasting material. Beyond 
this noarrests have been made. On Wednesday, 
however, the seven men charged with treason- 
felony in connection with the dynamite conspir- 
acy, were again arranged in the Bow Street Po- 
lice Court, in London. The time of the session 
was occupied by the reading of the evidence 
taken at the previous hearings, at the conclusion 
of which the prisoners were remanded for 
another week. 


..The agricultural laborers of England and 
Scotland, whose condition is believed by many 
to be as bad as that of the same classes in Ire- 
land, have succeeded at last in forcing ministeri- 
al action in their interests. The government, 
on Saturday, announced that it had completed 
the preparation of the Tenant Farmers’ Com- 
pensation Bill. This will guarantee to farmers 
compensation for whatever improvements they 
may make during their tenancies, and provides 
for arbitration to settle disputes between the 
farmers and landlords as to the proper amounts 
of compensation. 


..Large purchases of war munitions are re- 
ported in Germany on Chinese orders. English 
China houses have private advices from Shang- 
hai and Canton giving details of extensive move- 
ments of Chinese troops toward the Annam fron- 
tier. The Pekin government, it is said, does not 
intend making an early declaration of war, but 
will await the progress of the French expedition 
to Tonquin, while earnestly protesting against 
any occupation of the country. The King of 
Annam is reported to be seeking an alliance with 
China, 


..Mr. Morton, United States Minister to 
France, during a private interview with Presi- 
dent Grévy last Wednesday, took occasion to 
present, with a complimentary speech, the album 
forwarded by the citizens of Providence, R. L, 
as a souvenir in memory of the Frenchmen who 
died at Yorktown while fighting for American 
independence. The President was deeply touched 
both at the gift itself and at the manner. in 
which it was presented, and requested Mr. Mor- 
ton to convey to the citizens of Providence his 
regards and thanks for their patriotic gift. 


....A telegram was received at Cairo from 
Colonel Hicks, last week, reporting that on the 
29th ultimo he had an engagement with 5,000 
rebels in the Soudan. The battle, which lasted 
half an hour, resulted in the defeat of the rebels 
with 500 killed, including the Lieutenant-Gene 
ral of El Mahdi (the False Prophet), and many 
wounded. The Egyptian loss was slight. Colonel 
Hicks praises the gallantry of the Egyptian 
troops. The victory has cleared the Province of 
Sennaar of rebels. 


..It is reported that the Czar will reduce 
the poll-tax 16,000,000 rubles on the day of his 
coronation. Meanwhile the police are active in 
their work of arresting suspicious personages. 
Among these have been several naval officers 
and a number of persons in Moscow, the latter to 
be held till after the coronation. 





FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of Coughs and 
Colds use the popular remedy, Madame Porter's 
Cough Balsam, one of the best and cheapest 
medicines sold. Its virtues have been tested 
by thousands for many years in the treatment 
of all diseases of the Throat and Lungs, and is 
confidently offered as a reliever of those dis- 
eases. Price, 2%, 50, and 75 cenite a bottle. 
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NOTICES. 


{@™ All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

¢@™ All communications for the Commercial Depart 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to Tue 
INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

¢P Remittances should be made payable to THe 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu. 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
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THE END OF THE BEGINNING. 


We have before this remarked that the 
Presbyterian Church, of all our religious 
bodies, has got hold of the central ques- 
tion of current discussion. The first stage 
has now been accomplished. The series of 
eight articles in The Presbyterian Review on 
the criticism of the Pentateuch has at last 
come toanend. Now the question is be- 
fore the Church, both as to the facts in- 
volved and as to the permissibility of hold- 
ing diverse opinions about them in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

In other denominations people have been 
discussing whether Christ preached re- 
pentance to the dead; or whether there can 
be a second probation; or what is the true 
influence of the atonement uron the God- 
head. In the Presbyterian Church it seems 
to have been apprehended that no conclu- 
sion can be reached on these subjects, if at 
all, until first it has been settled just 
what is the nature and authority of 
the inspiration of the Bible. If our 
Bible, as we have it, is from beginning 
to end equally a record of the absolutely 
authenticated assertions of God; if it is all 
so inspired that we may be certain that it 
contains, as we have it, or as it was first 
penned, no such fragment of human imper- 
fection as might naturally mislead us on 
any subject, but that, when its assertions 
are discovered, they require human reason 
to assent to them, even reason must ab- 
dicate her authority; then very different 
conclusions may follow in theology, or 
geology, or biology, or philosophy, from 
what we would accept if we were allowed 


| results of Pentateuchal Criticism. 














to suppose that there was with the inspira- 
tion and the revelation an element of human 
imperfection. The great question is, Is there 
such a fallible human element ? If there be, 
the easiest field in which to discover and 
settle it is the Old Testament; and in the 
Old Testament, the easiest portion is the 
Pentateuch; and so to the Pentateuch we 
goand ask whether the Pentateuch was 
composed as and when it claims or has 
been supposed to claim. If the current 
stringent theory of Inspiration breaks down 
in the Pentateuch, it breaks down every- 
where. Not that the doctrine of Inspira- 
tion itself breaks down (though the friends 
of the traditional view are not willing to 
admit this) much less that of Revelation; 
but the stringent theory no longer binds us, 
and we are able to give larger play in 
theology to our moral intuitions, and to our 
reason; and, in Criticism, to those rules 
which control us in expounding the works 
of profane authors. That is, we have a 
larger freedom in theological investigation ; 
and in exegesis we have a different stand- 
point, and our great business now is to dis- 
cover what is the probable meaning of each 
portion of the sacred text, and no longer is it 
our chief concern to make this passage some- 
how agree with that, or this assertion of God 
in his written Word not contradict what he 
has said in Nature or what authenticated 
history tells us. This is really the great 
problem before the Presbyterian Church— 
and before all Churches, even if they know 
it not—though it may be that not all the 
eight disputants in The Presbyterian Review 
would be willing to allow the exact bearing 
of their discussion of Pentateuch Criticism. 

The last and concluding article is by Pro- 
fessor Patton, now of Princeton, and is one 
of the ablest of the series, having a claim to 
rank with the articles of Professors Green and 
Briggs, as grappling directly and strongly 
with the question of the legitimacy and the 
Its spirit 
is admirable and its philosophy sound, even 
when the conclusions reached are not such as 
should be admitted for a moment. Pro- 
fessor Patton does not claim to be an expert 
in Biblical Criticism, and contents himself 
in that department of his paper with accept- 
ing Professor Green’s conclusions. His 
chief contest, in Criticism, is with Professor 
Briggs’s articles in the Review (who, ina 
long note corrects his apprehension on some 
points) and with Professor Francis Brown’s 
articles in Tne INDEPENDENT; but the real 
burden of his paper is in his treatment ofthe 
theological and confessional bearings of the 
results reached by Pentateuchal Criticism. 

On some points he has spoken most ad- 
mirably. Especially do we refer to his 
position that for all practical purposes the 
‘* witness of the Spirit” to the inspiration 
of the Bible is untrustworthy. Here he is 
more nearly correct than Professor Briggs; 
but Professor Briggs is more in agreement 
with the Confession. This is one of the 
weakest points in the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith. It substantially takes Cole- 
ridge’s position that I know the Bible is in- 
spired ‘‘because it finds me.” Even that 
portion of the confessional statement of the 
proofs of Inspiration which Professor Pat- 
ton quotes to show that it is not wholly the 
Holy Spirit’s testimony in the individual 
heart that is depended upon in the Confes- 
sion, fails, because even here it is (with the 
exception of a word about the testimony 
of the Church) all as much subjective as 
the testimony of the Spirit; and Professor 
Patton well shows that none of this sub- 
jective testimony can be used in argument 
against unbelievers, while it is liable to 
error in the case of the individual Chris- 
tian. Professor Patton is here correct, but 
he is not in accord with the Confession, 
while Professor Briggs is. 


Of much interest, though of no impor- 
tance except to a few Presbyterians, is Pro- 
fessor Patton’s discussion whether the re- 
sults reached by a school of students of the 
Pentateuch are consistent with the Confes- 
sion of Faith. Here he begins with the 
assertion that the Confession teaches the 
complete ‘‘ inerrancy” of the Scriptures on 
historical (and, we infer, scientific) as well as 
religious subjects. As an illustration he 
takes the story of Samson and declares it to 
be contra-confessional to deny its historical 
character. But.we notice that all the sup- 
port for this doctrine which he gets out of the 
Confession is drawn from the words, “ the 








infallible truth and divine authority there- 
of.” Butthese words bear no such meaning 
as inerrancy in all non-religious matters. 
The expression is not found in any dog- 
matic assertion of inerrancy. There is 
no such positive assertion. Plenary 
inspiration or historical infallibility is no 
more asserted in the Confession than is ver- 
bal inspiration. Professor Patton should 
have noticed that this expression ‘‘ infallible 
truth” occurs in a clause having to do with 
the witness of the Spirit, that very witness 
as to which he says we are liable to be led 
into the errors of Mysticism. That section, 
with the previous one, declares (as we 
think, and we understand Professor Patton 
to think, erroneously) that the authority of 
the Holy Scripture, for which it should be 
received, depends not upon the testimony 
of man or Church, ‘* but wholly upon God ;” 
and upon God in his mystic revelations to 
the Christian’s soul; for, while the testi_ 
mony of the Church may move us to a high 
esteem for it, and its heavenliness, majesty 
and incomparable excellencies may be abun- 
dant evidence that it is the word of God, 
‘vet, notwithstanding, our full persuasion 
and assurance of the infallible truth and 
divine authority thereof is from the inward 
work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by 
and with the word in our hearts.” Here it 
is evident that our assurance of such infalli- 
bility as is asserted not only depends wholly 
upon that kind of evidence which Professor 
Patten discredits for the purposes of Apol- 
ogetics, but that such infallibility is limited 
in its nature by the nature of its proof. 
The Holy Spirit may give ‘‘full persuasion 
and assurance of the infallible truth” in re- 
ligious matters, but Professor Patton will 
not claim that it does so in matters of bhis- 
tory and science. But with just these mat- 
ters, with which the witness of the Spirit 
has nothing to do, is ‘‘inerrancy” con- 
cerned. 

His premises that the Confession teaches 
inerrancy being thus not sustained, his 
specifications fall to the ground. But, as 
declarations of the opinion of the wing of 
the Church which he represents they have 
great significance. He declares and argues 
that it is contra-confessional to believe 
either that the Jewish sacrificial system was 
of a post-Mosaic origin or that the Penta- 
teuch itself is, as a whole, of non-Mosaic 
authorship. The conclusion would natur- 
ally follow, though he does not draw it, that 
those who hold that Moses did not write 
substantially the book of Deuteronomy or 
the book of Leviticus, or that the Jewish 
legislation was a growthratherthan a direct 
revelation to Moses, ought to be driven out 
of the Church. This is very serious. Of 
course its influence can only be to repress 
investigation. It isa conclusion thoroughly 
bad, even if true. It asserts a principle of 
slavery to the standards which, if correct, 
puts the Presbyterian Church into a posi- 
tion for which it is to be profoundly pitied. 
Vastly better is that position taken by that 
otherwise conservative Presbyterian divine, 
Dr. J. H. McIlvaine, in a volume now in 
press, in which he spurns with contempt all 
assertion of allegiance to or limitation by 
any written standards but the Word of 
God. 

But there is a great deal in this vigorous 
article for which we feel grateful. Such is 
that ‘‘ Apologetic ” view of theology which 
Professor Patton ever prefers to take. We 
notice as most admirable his rebuke of 
those who are ina hurry to give over to 
atheism all positions but those which they 
themselves hold. Itis evident, says he, 
that they have, ‘‘in reality been uncon- 
sciously surrendering positions which are 
of great advantage to Christianity.” Even 
though all Kuenen’s conclusions as to the 
history of the Jewish religion were true, 
that does not affect, he says, the real evi- 
dence for Christianity. Christianity may 
be supernatural even if Judaism were not. 
Christianity must be supernatural, whatever 
is true about’Moses and the prophets. 
We thank Professor Patton for that word, 
and we also thank him for his word of 
warning to the Gregorys and the ‘“Cypri- 
ans” of the next General Assembly : 

“Tt would be a great mistake to discourage 
study and thorough investigation, and to sup- 
pose that by putting a premium on ignorance 
the cause of truth would be promoted. It 
would be a great wrong for the highest judica- 
tory in the Church to fasten suspicion on one 





seminary by namingj it, or upon all seminaries 


by not naming any, without a particle of techni- 
cal evidence to support the charge of doctrinal 
unsoundness. It would be very unjudicial to 
decide a great question by adopting a set of 
resolutions under the impulse of an orthodox 
sentiment, which ought to be decided only after a 
full, patient hearing of a concrete case, and 
under the provisions of the Book of Dicipline 
applicable to appellate jurisdiction.” 

We are confident this warning will be 
heeded this year. 

=> 


THEEXTRADITION OF SHERIDAN. 


Tue indictment, by the grand jury at 
Dublin, of Sheridan, Walsh, and Tynan, 
charging them with the crime of murder, 
as participants in the Phoenix Park assas-. 
sination, undoubtedly means that the 
British Government intends to demand the 
surrender of all three if found in this 
country. Sheridan and Walsh are in this 
city and Tynan is supposed to be. If the 
demand is made for their delivery, it will 
be under the extradition treaty of 1842 be. 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
and if such a case is submitted to this Goy- 
ernment as the treaty contemplates, then it 
will be the duty of the Government to 
make the delivery. Both governments are 
solemnly pledged to surrender fugitive 
criminals to each other, upon the condi- 
tions specified in the treaty. What are 
these conditions? We answer as follows: 
1. The first is that the fugitive criminal is 
“‘charged” with crime committed within 
the jurisdiction of the government that 
makes the demand for his delivery. The 
term ‘‘charged” is the word used in the 
treaty. This undoubtedly means a legal 
charge—one made in pursuance of law. 
An indictment for murder by a grand jury 
is such a charge. The indictment of Sheri- 
dan, Walsh, and Tynan clearly supplies this 
condition of the treaty. 

2. The second condition is that the per- 
son so charged is ‘‘found within the terri- 
tories of the other.” If Sheridan, Walsh, 
and Tynan are in the United States and 
shall be here when the demand is made, 
then they will themselves furnish this condi- 
tion for their arrest by the authority of the 
United States and their delivery to the 
British Government. 

3. The third condition is that the person 
so charged shall be demanded by the gov- 
ernment against which he has offended; 
and if the British Government shall make a 
demand for the delivery of the persons in 
question, then this condition will be sup- 
plied. 

4. The fourth condition is that the charge 
of crime shall specify some one or more of 
the offenses enumerated in the treaty, as 
being the offenses for the commission of 
which either government may demand a 
delivery. The offenses thus enumerated 
are ‘‘murder, or assault with intent to 
commit murder, or piracy, or arson, or 
robbery, or forgery, or the utterance of 
forged paper.” The indictment found 
against Sheridan, Walsh, and Tynan 
charges these parties with the crime of 
murder, which is one of the offenses ‘speci- 
fied in the treaty, and hence comes within 
its terms. There is no doubt that the term 
‘‘murder” as used in the treaty is used in 
the common-law sense, or that all parties 
are to be deemed guilty of the crime who, 
according to the principles of this law, are 
involved in its commission. There car be 
as little doubt that the assassination of Lord 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke was a wanton 
and deliberate act of murder, or that those 
who knowingly shared in that deed of 
blood are murderers, whether they directly 
did the actual killing or not. It was a 
private assassination against the peace and 
good order of society, and none the less so 
because rulers were the victims; and in this 
respect it was analogous to the shooting of 
our lamented President by Guiteau. In 
both cases the killing was murder, and in 
neither condoned-nor changed in its charac- 
ter by the motives for the murder. 

The grand jury of Dublin charges mur- 
der as the offense committed, and the 
British Government will make its demand 
for this offense, if at all, and, in so doing, 
it will come within the precise terms of the 
treaty. Treason is not the charge. Rebel- 
lion is not the charge. The charge is mur- 
der, and nothing else; and the question 
whether these parties were actually guilty 
of the murder charged or not is for the 








British Government to settle by a trial 
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when it gets possession of their bodies, 
Extradition is not trial, but simply the 
arrest and delivery of the accused person, 
that a trial may be had by the proper 
authority. It will not do to assume that 
the person will not have a fair trial, and 
make this a reason for refusing the deliv- 
ery, since this insults the nation that de- 
mands the delivery, and since, moreover, 
this should have been thought of, if at all, 
before making the treaty. 

5. The fifth condition is that the evidence 
of criminality shall be such ‘‘as, according 
to the laws of the place where the fugitive 
or person so charged shall be found, would 
justify his apprehension and commitment 
for trial if the crime or offense had there 
here committed.” The rule of evidence 
here laid down is not that which is neces- 
sary to find a verdict of guilty, but simply 
that which is sufficient to hold an accused 
party for trial. Judge Blatchford said that 
it must be such as constitutes ‘‘a reason- 
able ground to hold the accused for trial” 
(In re Farez, 7 Blatch. 345). This is 
evidence enough for extradition, though 
it might not be enough for actual conviction. 
If the evidence, according to the laws of 
the place where the’accused is found, makes 
a reasonable presumption of guilt, that is 
sufficient under the treaty to call for his 
surrender that the question of fact may be 
determined by a judicial tribunal. 

Now, we do not know what evidence the 
British Government may have in its posses- 
sion, going to show that Sheridan, Walsh, 
and Tynan have been guilty of murder. 
That Government, however, understands 
the terms of the treaty of 1842; and if it 
shall demand the delivery of these persons 
on the charge of murder, and shall enforce 
the demand by such evidence as would jus- 
tify their apprehension and commitment 
for trial if the crime had been committed 
in this country, then it will have made out 
a case for extradition. Whether such is a 
fact or not must be determined, in the first 
instance, by a hearing of the cases before a 
magistrate provided for by law, who is au- 
thorized to arrest parties thus accused, and 
examine into the evidence, and, if deeming 
it sufficient, to commit them to prison to 
awa't the President’s order in the premises. 
The same question comes before the Pres- 
ident, in the second instance, who may de- 
cline the delivery of a person so committed, 
if, in his judgment, the evidence be not 
sufficient to call for his extradition. 

What the United States Government 
should do in these cases, in the event of a 

-demand by the British Government, is to 
deal with them squarely, honestly, and un- 
flinchingly, according to the requirements 
of the treaty, without any special pleading, 
and without any effort to evade its duty. 
If these men were participants in the 
Pheenix Park murder, they have no rights 
of asylum in this country as against the 
treaty. Such criminals ought to find no 
asylum anywhere. The attempt to merge 
such an offense into what is called a ‘ po- 
litical crime” is a sham and an insult to 
common sense. We might as well call the 
assassination of President Garfield a ‘‘ polit- 
ical crime.” 
_ 


BENEFICIARY AID TO STUDENTS 
FOR THE MINISTRY. 


PresipEnt Exot, of Harvard College, has, 
lately and on other occasions before, pub- 
licly found fault with the existing custom 
of aiding students preparing for the minis- 
try. President Eliot is an able man, and 
successful in his own province; but on this 
subject he does not speak ez cathedra. As 
his expressions virtually condemn the course 
taken by the Christian Church from the be- 
ginning, and clash with the views of thou- 
sands of wise and good men who are prac- 
tically concerned with the training of young 
men for the Gospel ministry, it would be 
foolish to accept them without proof. He 
has recently spoken, in a speech in New 
York, of ‘*the dearth of great men” in the 
ministry, and connected this assumed fact 
with the system of beneficiary aid as a cause. 
We deny the alleged fact. If the ministers 
in our towns and cities are compared as to 
general ability and knowledge with physi- 
cians and lawyers in the same communi- 
ties, the clergy would have no occasion 
40, blush at the result of the comparison. 
Af the ministry now is compared with the 








ministry of any former day, we believe 
that the result would show as great an ad- 
vance as could reasonably be expected. 
The truth is, that at present none of the 
other so-called learned professions com- 
prises so large a proportion of liberally 
educated and cultured persons as does the 
ministry in the leading Christian bodies. 
If there is a relative decline of authority, 
if the clergy are not looked up to as they 
once were, it is a decline which the minis- 
try shares with the legal and medical pro- 
fessions, and with the educated and teach- 
ing class generally. It is owing to an ele- 
vation of the laity in intelligence and self- 
respect. The method of aiding students 
has nothing to do with this change in the 
position of the clergy. It is easily account- 
ed for by palpable causes, without recourse 
to any such far-fetched explanation. As 
concerns the mental caliber of theological 
students, those of their instructors who 
have been presidents and professors in the 
best colleges testify that their seminary 
classes are fully up to the level of college 
classes, and, as a rule, excel them in in- 
dustry and interest in study. 

The method adopted in educating minis- 
ters is in keeping with that on which col- 
leges and universities always have been, 
and still are, founded and conducted. The 
differences in the mode and extent in which 
theological students are aided are justified 
by circumstances which are easily ex- 
plained. Colleges are eleemosynary cor- 
porations, and always have been. Harvard 
College is a great eleemosynary establish- 
ment. It has been built up by numerous 
gifts and endowments which it is always 
striving toincrease. It is not managed on 
the principle of a manufacturing corpora- 
tion which means to be self-supporting, 
and to make a profit. It isnot managed on 
the basis of many private schools which 
have no resources except what they derive 
from the money paid into their treasury by 
their pupils. President Eliot himself is 
supported by charity; his salary, no doubt, 
is from funds given at some time by the 
benevolent. Some of his most eminent 
predecessors were ‘charity students.” 
Sparks owed his education to the charity 
funds of Exeter Academy. Kirkland, the 
son of a home missionary, was educated by 
members of the Phillips family. Harvard 
College indirectly puts into the pocket of 
every one of its students a large sum of 
money annually. Every one of its students 
is a “charity student.” Let us look into 
this matter more closely. In the last 
Annual Report of President Eliot, the re- 
ceipts of the College proper for the 
year 1881—82, are shown to be #244,655.- 
59; from which deduct the sum received 
from students for tuition, etc., and we 
have $91,672.55. To this add the cost of 
sustaining the Library, above its small 
earnings, $30,434.90. The receipts on the 
University account—the Library and the 
‘* University,” are ranked as departments 
‘* dependent on the College proper (p. 5. of 
the Treasurer's Report)—were $26,492.52. 
The value of the land, the buildings, the 
libraries, apparatus, collections,  etc., 
which pertain to the College proper can 
hardly be less that $3,000,000, the interest of 
which at 6 per cent. is $180,000. Now the 
aggregate of these sums, viz., $328,599.97, 
is really, though indirectly, given outright by 
Harvard to its 823 undergraduates. That 
is to say, the college gives yearly to 
every student a sum only a few cents 
short of four hundred dollars! It 
gives this sum to the son of the “ million- 
aire,” who keeps his horses and spends his 
thousands. If there is any mistake in our 
calculations—we think there is not—it is 
undeniable that a large amount is virtually 
distributed by the college to its pupils in 
the manner described. Turn to the Law 
School. Allowing $50,000 for the value of 
its library, and adding it to its funds ($296,- 
866.78), we have an aggregate which at 6 
per cent. would yield an income of $20,- 
809, which, shared by the 139 students—the 
total number who remained in the school 
for the whole year—gives about one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to each of these 
“young mendicants” of the Law. If it 
were not for special students coming in 
from other departments to partake of the 
bounty of the Lawrence Scientific School, the 
income of its $765,623.06 (not counting at 
all the cost of its Museum and its contents), 





or the snug little sum of fourteen hundred 
and eighty dollars ($1,480) would fall to 
each of its pupils. 

What has been shown above respecting’ 
Harvard holds true, in greater or less 
measure, of Oxford and Cambridge, of 
Yale, Columbia, and Princeton. They are 
great benevolent institutions, giving away 
education to rich and poor, or furnishing it 
at a fraction of its cost. 

In what, then, consists the peculiarity 
of theological seminaries? It is not in 
bestowing gratuities on poor students. 
Harvard College, beyond the indirect gifts 
just noticed, advertises that it gives away 
to needy students the incomes, varying in 
amount from $40 to $300, of one hundred 
and eighteen scholarships, besides two 
thousand dollars yearly on special gifts, 
not to speak of the loan fund (income, 
$2,500), the monitorhips (#700), ete. 
Besides all this, it is credibly reported that 
large gratuities are disbursed by private 
bounty, of which the catalogue gives no 
information. Not less than thirty thousand 
dollars are said to have been given to 
students by one professor, acting as the 
almoner of some rich man. Theological 
schools do not limit their scholarships to 
students of extraordinary abilities or 
attainments. If a man is possessed 
of sufficient talents to qualify him 
for the ministry, is inaustrious and worthy, 
and is poor, he is aided, if the means of the 
institution will allow. The Christian Church 
values religious earnestness as well as intel- 
lectual ability. It requires the services of 
good men in the ministry, even if their abil- 
ities are not brilliant. Colleges frequently 
proceed, however, on the same principle: 
they aid poor students if their talents and 
scholarship are only respectable. Theolog- 
ical schools seldom charge tuition fees. 
The Church does for its candidates for 
the ministry what the State of Michigan 
does for all the students of its University. 
Nor does the theological school usually 
charge for the rent of rooms. In other 
words, more is done by seminaries, though 
often not more in the amount, if reckoned 
as we have estimated it above, than is usu- 
ally done by colleges. Why is this? 

In the first place, the Christian Church 
has always felt bound to train, at its own 
cost, the ministers whom it calls into its 
service, provided they are destitute of the 
means of educating themselves. It does 
not look on the ministry as a trade, or 
‘*profession,” in the ordinary sense. It is 
not a money-making occupation. The 
minister expects, and is expected, to re- 
ceive the means of living, and nothing 
more. The few cases where a different 
rule seems to be followed are too few to be 
taken into the account. Hzceptio probat, 
etc. A minister seldom accumulates prop- 
erty. When he reaches the age at which a 
successful Jawyer or physician receives his 
largest emoluments, he is generally ex- 
pected to retire, in part or wholly, from the 
pulpit, and to receive nothing, or a meager 
pension. Hundreds and thousands of min- 
isters are missionaries in new communities 
or in foreign countries. They engage in 
none of the lucrative enterprises in which 
other men in new settlements amass 
property. Eight men from a class in one 
of our seminaries, two years ago, went out 
to Dakota to spend their lives in this way. 
This being the nature of the office of a 
minister, just as the nation trains, at its 
own cost, its military and naval officers at 
Annapolis and West Point, so the Church 
has felt it only just, as well as necessary, to 
see its young men, destined for the pulpit 
or for missionary service, through their 
course of preparatory training. 

In the second place, theological students 
are generally poor. This has been so in 
the past, Hence, comparatively few of 
them are able out of their own resources— 
especially after they have worked their 
way through the grammar school and col- 
lege—to meet their expenses. It is harder 
to get schools to teach for a brief period 
than it once was. Business undertakings 
consume time and divért attention from 
study. Students for the ministry can 


and do help themselves by missionary work 
among the poor in large towns and in 
sparsely settled districts where they can 
labor in vacations. But the fact—and 
account for it as one will—that now, as 





formerly, not ‘‘many rich” enter the min- 





istry makes it advisable for seminaries to 
open their doors hospitably to all; and, in 
the case of the few individuals who might 


afford to pay for tuition and rent, to rely 


upon their own sense of right to make re- 
turn in after years, by gifts and efforts for 
the institution, for the benefits which they 
have received. When colleges conclude to 
charge rich men’s sons the cost of theiredu- 
cation, it will be time for their presidents 
and professors ‘‘to wag their tongues” 
against the schools of theology and the 
Church which sustains them, 

The insinuation that young men engage 
in theojogical studies on account of the 
pecuniary aid granted by seminaries, that is, 
from mercenary motives, we believe to be 
baseless. The present writer, after a long 
acquaintance with theological students, has 
known very few who appeared to be open 
to an imputation of this sort. There is no 
sort of benevolence which is not liable to be 
misplaced, since no man can read the hu- 
man heart infallibly. But this constitutes 
an argument for care and discrimination— 
not an argument against doing good. 

As to the effect of beneficiary aid upon 
manliness and other virtues, there is no rea- 
son why it should harm seminary students 
any more than college students. To reject 
help from a Christian brother or from the 
Church, when one is so placed as to need it, 
is not Christian, but pagan. It is commended 
in the Nicomachian Ethics, but not in the 
New Testament. It is the false pride of a 
heathen; not the humility of a Christian. 
When theological students understand the 
reasons why the Church helps them to an 
education, the assistance which they receive 
neither humiliates nor inflates them. The 
cadets at West Point are not despoiled 
of self-respect nor made arrogant or self- 
indulgent because their education is given 
to them by their country. 

The best answer to reflections cast upon 
the method of the Church in giving the 
measure of aid which it gives to those 
preparing for the service of the minis- 
try is a simple inspection of the list 
of so-called charity students for the 
last one or two generations. Among 
them will be found as large a proportion of 
men of superior talents, of noble and man- 
ly character, of eminent success in the min- 
istry as will be found among those not be- 
longing under this class, or in the ranks of 
any other occupation or profession. No 
man need be ashamed to be enrolled on 
a list which embraces in it men of the 
power, courage, and truth of Leonard Ba- 
con. The managers of theological schools 
are willing to learn; but they do not look 
for much light from the superficial and 
supercilious criticism which proceeds from 
no intimate knowledge of the varied activ- 
ities of an aggressive Church, and from no 
very cordial sympathy with its spirit. 

-> 


REVISION FOREVER PRECLUDED. 


Tue waving Banner beyond the Alle- 
ghanies has fluttered into a new discovery. 
It advances the opinion, ex cathedra, that the 
whole question of improving the Presby- 
terian symbols is settled forever by the 
clause in the Terms of Reunion which de- 
clares that the Confession of Faith “ shall 
continue to be sincerely received and 
adopted, as containing the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Holy Scriptures.” 
This continuance, it is averred, is, by the 
nature of the compact, everlasting; even the 
whole Church, though it were agreed in 
the desirableness of emendation, can never 
alter the Confession, whilethe world stand- 
eth! In demonstration of this most re- 
markable inference, the Banner alleges that 
in the Asserfibly at Madison, two or three 
years ago, that most reverend Dr. Thomas 
H. Skinner announced this interpretation, 
and nobody stood up against him. We re- 
member to have heard the opinion well 
laughed at at the time; we are also 
aware that the said Doctorsays a good many 
things, here and’ there, which n»vbody on 
earth cares to spend any breath in opposing. 
But this is far from being proof, and we 
wait for more conclusive exegesis. Does 
the Baxzner really maintain that this was 
the understanding of the thirty sensible 
men who adopted the Terms of Reunion, 
and of the five thousand minis ters, more or 
less, who accepted those Terms? Does it 
hold that this is the present understanding 
of the matter in the Church at large; and 
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that its interpretation would be accepted | confessed that the Christian Church in this age 


by the rank and file of American Presby- 
terians as a conclusive barrier against revis- 
ion or emendation through an fanending 
future? 

If this interpretation be correct, we ad- 
vise the Presbyterian Church to give up all 
claim to the name of Republican; for a 
body which has no power to alter its own 
creed or constitution, when it wishes to do 


80, is not republican—-is not even Proteat- | 


ant. We would also advise it to blot out 
the record of its emendations drafted in 
those grand old days when American Pres- 
byterians had opinions of their own, and 
were not afraid to proclaim them, or cven 
to mold their symbols into conformity with 
them. We would urge it, as a matter of 
consistency, to expunge from its free Adopt- 
ing Act the resolution which provides for 
whenever a 
sufficient majority shall call for these. Let 
there be no such empty provision in the 


alterations and amendments 


organic law of a body which has bound 
itself to an unchangeable confession for- 
ever. We 
press all free or progressive thought, to 


would counsel it also to sup- 


turn its back on theological development 
and, like the 
Chureh, to become a medieval 


and the widening future, 
Roman 
affair, as changless in life, as immobile in 
temper as in creed. Let American Presby- 
terianism be consistent with itself; and if 
such be the cords with which it has bound 
its own limbs, if it has indeed pledged it- 
self to allow no advance in faith or form, 
let it accept the issue—and dic! 

But we are not sure that such expounders 
as the Banner or the Dr. Skinner to whom 
it refers are the final authority in this 
matter. We turn to the ‘ Presbyterian 
Digest,” and read from the report of a 
committee appointed to consider the pro- 
priecty of amending the Confession on a 
specific point, these pregnant words: 

“It is contended that there is and ought to 
be no method of altering our doctrinal formu- 
laries, and, in support of this opinion, it is said 
that, while prudential rules may be changed 
with circumstances, the doctrines of religion re- 
main ever the same. But to this it is a sufficient 
answer that, although the Bible and the truth 
which it contains are unchangeable, yet human 
compositions, such as our Confession of Faith un- 
doubledly is, are not infallible, but may err; but 
when any such error in the expresaion of truth is 
discovered it ought tobe corrected in an orderly 
This was certainly the opinion of the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia when thay 
adopted the Constitution of the Church,” 


manner, 


These are wise, just, manly words; they 
express all that we have urged as obligatory 
upon the Presbyterian Church at this hour. 
Written forty years ago, they are good 
reading to-day. And when we read in the 
‘* Digest ” that this report was prepared by 
Dr. James Hoge, for fifty years a leader of 
Presbyterianism in Ohio, and see appended 
to it the names of Charles Hodge, Gardiner 
Spring, and Nathan 3. Rice, it is hard to re- 
press the sense of ‘indignation and disgust 
at the attempt of the Banner and its allies 
to bind the Presbyterian Church in the 
swaddling clothes of a mediwvalism which 
is more Papal than Protestant. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Tue Mormons have a way of doing mission- 
ary work for the propagation of their faith, 
which, in the element of zeal and persistency of 
effort, teaches a lesson that Christians would do 
well to ponder. It is not long since one hun- 
dred and fifty Mormon missionaries were or- 
dained at Salt Lake City; and sixty of these 
missionaries recently arrived in this city en their 
way to Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Scandinavia, and have gone to these coun- 
tries to make converts to their faith. These 
Mormons are made up of the best material that 
can be furnished by that strange community ; 
and when they reach their fields of destination, 
they propose to preach their gospel in the high- 
ways and byways of city and country, receiving 
no salary and expecting no pecuniary reward. 
Other Mormon missionaries are at work in dif- 
ferent parts of this country, in Mexico, and 
some of them in South America. The Mormons 
are certainly thorough-going propagandists ; 
and, considering the small number of them, 
they have produced remarkable results. It is 
doubtful whether any religious sect ever evinced 
more zeal in the propagation of its faith, or, 
in proportion to number, was more successful. 
This element in the Mormon character and the 
Mormon Church is one of power, as proved by 
the results, and it deserves respect, It must be 


| does not, in this country or in any other, work 

with anything like equal boldness, vigor, and 
| efficiency. Mormonism, as a religion, is a de- 
lusion, and, in its polygamous system, a gross 
and detestable immorality ; and yet the machin- 
ery for its propagation, and the zeal and self- 
| sacrifice with which that machinery is worked, 
put to shame the comparatively feeble efforts 
| made by Christians for the dissemination of 
what they believe to be “the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God.” Christians certainly may 
learn a useful lesson from the missionary zeal 
of **the Latter Day Saints,” who, whatever may 
be their errors, act as though they believed in 
the truth of their own system. 


Wuen both sides find fault equally, perhaps 
the true, if not happy, mean has been hit. 
Here we have two letters finding fault with the 
action taken by the American Home Missionary 
Society, and the American Missionary Associa- 
tion governing aid to Congregational Churches 
in the South. Both societies have laid down the 
rule that no church shall be aided which either 
refuses to welcome people of all races to its 
membership or to unite in the ordinary forms of 
fellowship with the churches of the neighbor- 
hood. Here is one letter mourning that these 
societies, in that they do not forbid a church 
predominantly of white members to be organ- 
ized ina place where there is already a church 
predominantly of colored members, are guilty of 
yielding to the caste prejudice and are giving 
up the whole glorious record of the denomina- 
tion in the South, What else is it but strik- 
ing the flag, we are asked, if the agents of 
these two denominations are allowed to organize 
a “white church” just because they are not 
willing to enter an organization already existing 
composed chiefly of blacks ? On the other hand 
a Massachusetts minister writes us that the pro- 
posed policy, if not directly enforcing mixed 
churches, will practically require them, and will 
so ‘operate against the progress of Congrega- 
tionalism in the South to a disastrous degree.” 
He says: 


“If the young organizations cannot be fostered 

by either of the above societies unless they open 
their doors to all alike, the fear that Negroes will 
offer themselves for membership on the same basis 
as white people will prevent the respectable white 
people from entering such organizations.” 
To which we can only say, then let it. In the 
words of Salmasius, ‘‘ Si non lubeat rumpatur.” 
If respectable white people do not want to go into 
achurch which admits colored people then let 
them go somewhere else. We hope Congrega- 
tionalism does not want them, and trust it can 
do without them. We are confident that Chris- 
tianity can. 


We are informed that Mr. Cook’s authority 
for his statements as to the facts concerning 
Dr. Beard’s death was a most definite and circum- 
stantial written communication from a_ well- 
known Brooklyn clergyman and lecturer, who was 
a friend of Dr. Beard, and engaged with him in 
the investigation of the various conditions at- 
tending trance. There is in Mr. Cook’s posses- 
sion a letter from this professor, containing, 
almost in the very words used in Mr. Cook’s ref- 
erence to the matter, all the details on which 
we based our editorial allusion to it. Before 
using this authority, Mr. Cook was at pains to 
make diligent inquiry as to the standing of his 
correspondent, and had sufficient reasons for 
trusting that the latter had sifted the case and 
knew the facts accurately. It is incorrect to 
state that Mr. Cook had only the authority of a 
Moravian woman who acted as Dr. Beard’s 
nurse ; for he tells us that he never had direct 
or indirect written or oral communication with 
any such person, and would never have made 
any public statement on such authority. Mr. 
Cook has letters from Br. Beard’s brothers deny- 
ing that he was ever really either a materialist or 
an agnostic. 


Mr. FREEMAN, of Pocasset, Mass., who some 
four years ago killed his child, and was by the 
grand jury indicted for murder, was not put on 
trial for the offense, but was, after a special in- 
quiry into his mental condition, regarded as in- 
sane, and by the order of the court consigned to 
a lunatic asylum. The judgment of the court 
was that he was not in a condition to undergo a 
trial by a jury, whatever may have been his men- 
tal state at the time of the killing. Recently he has 
been before the court again upon an application 
for his discharge from the asylum, on the alleged 
ground of a restoration to the sane state of mind. 
The court heard the testimony of” medical ex- 
perts, and also examined Freeman himself, and 
came to the conclusion that he is now sane, and 
ordered his discharge, and at the same time held 
him to answer the indictment for murder against 
him. The indictment holds yood, and the ques- 
tion whether he was sane or insane when he 
killed his child, having never been determined 
by a jury trial, remains to be settled in 
the only way known to the law. It was on this 
ground that the judge seems to have proceed- 
ed in holding Freeman for a trial on the indict- 
ment. Ifa trial takes place the defense will be 
substantially the same as that made in behalf of 
Guiteau, for whom it was claimed he killed the 














President under the delusion that he was re- 
quired to do so by the will of God, Freeman, 
who claims now to be sane, and whose present 
sanity the judge has recognized, says that he 
committed the deed under a similar delusion, 
This, in the presence of a criminal charge, raiscs 
a question of fact which only a jury can settle. 
There are strong reasons for supposing that 
Freeman was actually insane at the time ; yet the 
case ought not to be disposed of without settling 
this point in the legal way. 

Mr. Dorman B, Eaton last week published a 
letter in the New York Times, as a reply to the 
general criticisms of the newspapers upcn the 
appointment of Mr. Keim to be Chief Examiner of 
the Civil Service Commission, and upon the 
fact that the Commission had recommended 
President Arthur to make the appointment. 
Nobody doubts the fidelity of Mr. Eaton to the 
principles of Civil Service Reform, or supposes 
that he meant to yield any of these principles in 
the action taken by the Commission with refer- 
ence to Mr. Keim, And yet Mr, Eaton himself 
ought to see that the action was not wise. The 
fact that it called forth an immediate and almost 
universal criticism, especially in those papers 
that have strenuously advocated Civil Service Re- 
form, shows a lack of public confidence in Mr. 
Keim for this service; and this fact is a most 
formidable objection to the appointment. A 
man should have been selected whose record in 
regard to this reform is so well known that there 
would be no opportunity and no occasion to ask 
the first question about his fidelity to the cause, 
any more than in respect to Mr. Eaton himself. 
It is very certain that Mr. Keim is not that man. 
He may have abundant ability to perform the 
duties of the office; but his political record in 
Pennsylvania allies him with the system of ma- 
chine politics, which it is the object of Civil 
Service Reform to supersede and destroy. Mr. 
Eaton points to no facts in his history which 
give him any other record; and, so far as the 
public know, there are no such facts. There is 
not a particle of evidence in his career that Mr. 
Keim has any hearty sympathy with the reform 
which he is appointed to execute; and all the 
evidence of that career is in exactly the opposite 
direction. Such being the facts, Mr. Eaton need 
not be surprised that the public were surprised 
when first hearing of the appointment. The 
machine men expressed their surprise by smiles, 
as if the thing were a rich joke; and the friends 
of Civil Service Reform expressed their surprise 
by protests and honest criticism. 


Tue Evening Post of this city reports a good 
story as coming from Washington, on the sub- 
ject of Civil Service Reform, It appears, ac- 
cording to this story, that when a $1,200 employé 
of the Senate died, a few days since, Mr. Bright, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, immediately 
received an application for the vacant posi- 
tion. Having read the applicant’s recommenda- 
tion, he at once replied to him: ‘ Very well, you 
can have the place.” The applicant, alike grati- 
fied and surprised at the promptness of the 
answer, responded: ‘‘When can I take hold?” 
“You can begin to-day,” said the Sergeant-at- 
Arms ; “‘but let me explain the situation. You 
see when Mr. St. John was buried it left his 
#1,200 place vacant. The next man under him, 
a very capable one, receiving #900, was promot- 
ed. A laborer next below him, at $720 stepped 
into the #900 place, and a man under him was 
then lifted a little, and so on through the whole 
list, until the place really left vacant by the death 
of Mr. St. John is a place in the stable to curry 
horses, at a dollara day. You can have that and 
begin work at once.” The applicant at once 
withdrew, and concluded to seek employment 
elsewhere. This story illustrates the true idea 
of Civil Service Reform in one of its important 
aspects. That idea is to fill higher grades in 
the public service by promoting the worthy in- 
cumbents in lower grades, and to make original 
appointments in the latter grades. The effect is 
to stimulate these incumbents to a faithful dis- 
charge of their duties by the hope of promo- 
tion, and also to lessen the pressure of the out- 
side public, for the offices of the Government. 
This is one of the ideas embodied in the law re- 
cently enacted, and should be thoroughly car- 
ried into effect. It is a part of every sound plan 
for Civil Service Reform. 

Tue laws of this state and of some of the other 
states, as also those of the United States, pro- 
vide for the arrest, detention, and imprisonment 
of persons who happen to be the witnesses of 
crime, unless they give adequate bonds for their 
appearance at court at the time when the accused 
parties are put on trial. Itoften happens that a 
perfectly innocent party is, under this legisla- 
tion, imprisoned for a very considerable period, 
sometimes for more than a year, not because 
there is any charge against him, but because he 
is wanted as a witness to prove a charge against 
somebody else, and is unable to give bonds for 
his appearance at the time of trial. The im- 
prisonment to him isa horrible outrage and a 
gross injustice, justified by no necessities that 
exist in human society; and this injustice falls 
upon the poor, who usually cannot give the 
necessary bonds, and not upon the rich, who 


could give such bonds, but are generally not 
required to do so, The purpose of the law is to 
secure the testimony of witnesses that might 
otherwise be lost ; yet this does not make the im- 
prisonment any less a cruelty and injustice to 
the party. The law, moreover, has a tendency 
to defeat its own end, since, from fear of im- 
prisonment, it disposes persons to conceal their 
knowledge of the crimes which the state wants to 
prove and punish. England has no sack law, 
and the State of Lilinois some years simce re- 
pealed the law for the imprisonment of witnesses, 
We heartily favor the bill pending before the 
legislature of this state for the repeal of this out- 
rageous and barbarous law. Such a law ought 
not to exist anywhere, certainly not among civil- 
ized beings. It is a thousand times better te 
suffer whatever disadvantages may grow out of 
its repeal than to continue the injustice and 
cruelty which belong to the very nature of the 
law, and which are always perpetrated whenever 
it is put into effect 


...-A subscriber of the American Baptist Re- 
flector called on its editor for *‘ as strong an arti- 
cle against alien immersion as you can produce.” 
How ‘‘ strong” an article he has produced can be 
judged from one point. He says: ‘‘ Cambellites ” 
and others go on the theory that baptism is not a 
Church ordinance, but is in the keeping of the 
preachers, ‘‘ They meet a man in the road, im- 
merse him then and there, and go on their way.” 
Persons so baptized cannot, he says, be received 
into a Baptist church without controverting its 
declaration of faith. This is a pretty strong cen- 
sure of Philip for baptizing the eunuch; but 
then, in the days of the Apostles, the American 
Baptist Reflector and the Baptist Battle Flag had 
not fully developed the wonderful system of 
Hardshell Baptist principles. 


....-The quarrel among the “regular” doctors 
of this city, with reference to the consultation 
question, seems to be raging all along the line, 
The most “‘ regular” of these doctors insist that 
there shall be no consultation with homeopathic 
physicians under any circumstances, and that 
all the “regular” doctors shall comply with this 
rules The other class of “regular” doctors 
demand that such consultations shall be admis- 
sible according to circumstances and the dis- 
cretion of the physician himself. The latter, as 
it seems to us, is the sensible view; and these 
straight-laced “regulars” will in the end have 
to tolerate the doctrine, whether they like it or 
not. 


....Even if they do close the year with some- 
thing of a debt, the two great missionary Boards of 
the Presbyterian Church have received a splendid 
support during the vear from their constituency. 
The receipts of the Board of Home Missions 
were over $500,000 (including sustentation), and 
of the Board of Foreign Missions over $650,000, 
the largest amount ever received through the 
ordinary channels by any Home or Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society in the country. The expenses of 
the Foreign Board were unusually large, owing 
to the unprecedented number of young men sent » 
out as missionaries last year, and will probably 
be less this year. The debt of the Home Board 
will be $40,000 and of the Foreign Board perhaps 
half that sum. 


....Mr. Gladstone’s speech in the House of 
Commons on the Affirmation Bill, which is de- 
signed to enable atheists and agnostics, if 
elected, to take their seats as members of Parlia- 
ment by simple affirmation without the formali- 
ties of an oath, is spoken of as one of the best 
ever made by him, even in his best days. The 
position of Mr. Gladstone on this subject is the 
one which Parliament will have to adopt, and the 
sooner it does so the better. Itis demanded not 
only by the rights of electing constituencies, but 
by the general principles of English liberty. It 
is too late in the day for England to apply the 
system of test oaths, 


..Mr. George Bliss, of this city, who, 
though engaged in the star-route trial at Wash- 
ington, has found time to write a letter on the 
subject, expresses the opinion that the Republic- 
an organizations in the different wards of the 
city, that have hitherto been under the political 
dictatorship of the ‘ Mikes,” the ‘ Jakes,” and 
the ‘‘ Barneys,” must be reorganized and placed 
under better auspices if the party is to carry 
with it the full Republican vote. He is quite 
right on this point. There are thousands of 
Republicans in this city who will not any longer 
submit to this dictatorship. 


....Dr. Cuyler asks in The Evangelist why we 
should wrangle about a few Bible texts when we 
have reasons in abundance for total abstinence. 
Will he allow us to tell him that it is because the 
society of which he is a prominent director is all 
the time putting out books not only wrangling 
but telling falsehoods about these texts, and vin- 
dicating the “low ground of expediency.” Why 
does not Dr. Cuyler go to 58 Reade street and 
stop the wrangling there ? 

..»-A Washington newspaper contains an ad- 
vertisement from a lady who says she “‘ will give 
one half of the salary fora position as copyist 
in one of the departments as long as the position 
is retained,” and another from a gentleman 





who will give a hundred and fifty dollars for a 
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good position in one of these departments. 
Civil Service Reform will cure the business of 
office brokerage, and supersede all such adyer- 
tisements. 


..Congressman-elect Thompson, of Ken- 
tucky, who the other day killed Walter H. Davis, 
has by the grand jury been indicted for murder 
in the first degree ; and, according to the show- 
ing of the facts, as they now appear, he ought to 
be convicted and hanged by the neck till he is 
dead. The act was as deliberate and wanton a 
murder a8 was ever perpetrated ; and Kentucky 
owes it to the safety of society to hang the mur- 
derer. 

..The Democrats in the Legislature of this 
state last week used the gag to stifle all dis- 
cussion, and then so gerrymandered the Con- 
gressional districts in the new apportionment 
bill as to steal every possible advantage in clect- 
ing congressmen, This is an old party trick, of 
which Republicans have not 
innocent ; 


always been 
yetitisa fraud and an outrage, no 
matter which party gains er suffers by it. 

.-..The Democratic Party doesn’t know what 
to say about the tariff question ; and yet it must 
next year define its position when asking the 
people to trust it with power. One difficulty, 
and perhaps the most serious one, consists in 
the fact that Democrats are very far from being 
agreed among themselves on this subject. The 
party, as such, doesn’t know what it wants, or 
what will best unite it. 

..By an oversight in our last issue we re- 
ferred to the founder of the Slater Fund as the 
late John F. Slater. Since then, Mr. Slater has 
given a most satisfactory proof of life and vigor 
—aproof by no means needed—by his gift of 
$10,000 to the Park Congregational Church of 
Norwich, Conn., to establish a permanent fund 
for defraying specified church expenses. 

...-Mr. Raum, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, who tried to get himself elected as 
United States Senator from Llinois, and who be- 
longs to the machine school of politicians, has re- 
signed his office, because, as he says, the salary is 
not large enough. He can earn more than $6,000 a 
year by the practice of law, and he proposes to 
Very well. 

. The Presbyterian Observer says it has been 
roommate and classmate with Dr. Marquis, the 
excellent new professor elected for the New Tes- 
tament chair in the Presbyterian Seminary at 
Chicago. We can boast that Toe INDEPENDENT 
has shared the room of many a student, but how 
it could be their classmate is more than we can 
understand. 

.-The trustees of the East River Bridge hap- 
pened to select the anniversary of Queen Vic- 
toria’s birthday as the day for the celebration of 
itscompletion and the opening of the bridge to 
the general public. This mere coincidence as 
to the day has stirred up the bile among the 
Irish haters of England. This is sheer non- 
sense. 

..Great credit is due to the President and to 
Secretary Teller for refusing to allow Senator 
Logan’s son-in-law to take possession, through 
an error of survey, of the best portion of the cul- 
tivated lands of the Zuni Indians in New Mexico. 
The patent has been corrected and now the res- 
ervation is secure. 

.- We notice in several strict Lutheran quar- 
ters a complaint made against Mr. Joseph Cook 
for speaking of Dr. Dorner as a representative 
Lutheran. But he is a Lutheran, though not be- 
longing to the party of conservative Lutherans 
which refuses any mediating with the Reformed 
Church. 

..President Arthur has appointed Chief 
Justice Woods,of the Supreme Court of Indiana, 
as District Judge of the United States, to fill the 
vacancy made by the appointment of Judge 
Gresham to be Postmaster-General. The 
selection is in every way a most admirable one. 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

Remitrances should be made in one of 
the following ways: by money 
check, draft, express money order, or by 
registered letter. When it is necessary to 
send postage stamps subscribers will oblige 
us by sending ones and twos instead of 
threes. 

In renewing subscriptions kindly ask your 
friends to join you in making up a club for 
the paper, each subscriber thus securing it 
at a handsome reduction from the regular 
price. Please remember: 

That the price of a single subscription, 
postage paid, is $3 per annum, in ad- 
vance. 

That any person can get the paper for two 
years, postage paid, for $5, in advance, 
which is $2.50 per annum, or, for one year, 
with one new subscriber, for $5; or, for 
three years for $7; or, for four years, for 
$8.50; or, for five years for $10; or, 

That (see our terms for 1883) five or more 
persons may club together and get the 
paper for the Low Price of $2 each, 


order, bank 


| know of. 











For the information of subscribers, we 
state that all subscriptions will be stopped 
ut the expiration of the time paid for. If, 
however, it is not convenient, in some 
special cases, for a subscriber to renew ex- 
actly at the expiration of his subscription, 
we will take pleasure in continuing the 
paper, if, in writing, we are requested so 
to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription one or two weeks before 
its expiration. 

Tue INDEPENDENT is sent to paid sub- 
scribers in every state and territory in the 
Union, to all of the Canadian Provinces 
except Kewatin, and to the following for- 
eign countries : 

Africa, 
Australia, 
Austria, 
China, 


Mexico, 
Newfoundland, 
Norway, 
Persia, 


Egypt, Sandwich Islands, 
England, Scotland, 
France, Siam, 


Germany, South America, 


Greece, Spain, 
India, Switzerland, 
Ireland, Turkey, 
Italy, West Indies. 
Japan, 


READING NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

> 


A HINT FOR NEXT SUMMER. 
To THE EprToR: 

Last SUMMER a party of friends, seeking relaxation, 
went together to Mackinac Island and remained there 
for some little time. The Island, as you know, is sit- 
uated in the Straits of Mackinac, at the head of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron meet, and is absolutely the 
most beautiful and romantic spotin the North. Its 
total freedom from mosquitoes, its pure air, so bene- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victims, the fine fishing 
and hunting in the immediate vicinity, and the enjoy- 
able excursions that can be made toa thousand sur- 
rounding points of interest, at a slight expense, com- 
bine to make it the pleasantest Summer resort that I 
Of course, it is not a Saratoga ora Long 
Branch ; but for those desiring real comfort, home- 
like hotels, and enjoyments not too cestly fora mod. 
erate purse, it is the ideal spot. One advantage », that I 
almost overlooked, is that it is eaily accessible in com- 
fortable sleeping cars by the Michigan Central Rail- 


nthe little descriptive book issued by the Michian 
Central gallroad and mailed free to all applicants by 
Mr. O. RUGGLEs, the genera] passenger ageut at 
Chic. R is very entertaining and gives full informa. 
tion on all points of interest. Send for the book and 
try to make a trip there during the c oming Summer. 
TOURIST.—A drt. 
oo 
F. J. CHENEY & Co., Proprietors Hall's Catarrh Cure, 
offers #100 reward tor any case of Catarrh that can't 
be guess d ~~ Hall's Catarrh Cure. Sold by all drug- 
gists.—A 


“Don't aa with the Devil il when you're young, lest 
you have to work for him when you're old.” This is 


excellent advice, and appl ies to other subjects besides 


His Satanic Majesty on’t trifle with Catarrh by 
using nasal injections and irritants. They only agera- 
vate the disease. They can never cure it. Use E.y's 
Cream Balm. It is nota liquid or snuff, and is easily 
applied. A child can use it without harm, and its e 
fects are specdy and thorough. | suffered for years 
with chronic woatarr h.” writes S. M. Greene, book- 
keeper, office N. Y., Catskill ‘and Athens Stean boat 
Co., Catskill, NS 2 was induced to tr <p is 
Cream Balm, and relief was instantaneous.” This 
quisite remedy never disappoints. Mail it for & c ents 
(stamps taken). Exy's Cre: reain Balm Co., Owego, N. Y. 


GOOD REFRIGERATORS. 


A FIRST-RATE Refrigerator is now an indispensable 
article of comfort and luxury in every household, and 
itis rapidly increasing in demand in al) directions. 
Messrs. Lewis ConGER, in their extensive and at- 
tractive stock of house-furnishing goods in thi« city, 
have now for sale a fine line of these goods, suited to 
the wants of all, embracing the finest and best styles 
in that line offered in this or any other market. House- 
keepers should see these desirable goods before pur- 
chasing, as it is believed that no better or cheaper Re- 
fricerators can be found elsewhere. The general stock 
of Messrs. Lewis & Concer embraces everything 
in house-furnishing goods necessary to cover an order 
for acomplete outfit for any family in oe or ¢ ie 
Orders sent to this firm from distant places will 
into the hands of safe and reliable men. 

EE 


* For the delicate and complicated diffic ulties pecu- 
liar to women, Lyp1a E. PrxxHam’'s Vegetable Com 
pound is the sovereign remedy. 

a 


*," “Betrer be wise by the misfortunes of others 
than by your own.” Take warning in time. Avoid 
quack nostrums, by which thousands annually perish. 
Use only such remedies as are demonstrated above sus 
picion, foremos tamong which is Kidney Wort. For 
torpid liver, bowels,or kidneys, no other remedy equals 
it. Itis sold in both dry and liquid form by all drug- 
gists. 


“ARTISTIC M MANTLES, | 


THe PENRHYN SLATE COMPANY is a cor poration 
well mone to the publicas manufacturers of t 
f n slate mantles, Those in want of artistic goods 

n this Tine, should visit their establishment at 50 

Union Sguare, this ote, The present exhibition em- 

braces p) and ornamented goods in = 

variety and at aoe ch Jower pric ces than formerly. 
acqua 


ave og for -- Ay e 
score of years, a have seen of its manufacture e 
of the best ~“ most ela 


borately ornamen 
ever offered to the trade. poectal order core aw es in 
new designs pi in the very best 
Company has also on sale fine grates, tile, I, raee fre 
lace sonds in all the latest ee to which 

ntion is invited. — 

We desire to call the ain of such n of our readers 
as may be contemplating housekeeping to the card of 
Charles L. Hadley which appears in our columns. This 
firm have constantly on hand full lines of English Por- 
celain and French China, Dinner, Tea, and Chamber 
sets, which they offer at popular prices. 

They make a specialty of sending their goods through- 
out the country on receipt of P. O. Money Order or 
Draft, or by express C. O. D. 

Illustrated catalogue and price-list free upon applica 
tion. 








. Carriage 

Union Herel, p nearty cppeaie 
jegan to $1 and upward P er ~~. 

Elevator. Restaurant supplied with t 

Cars, Stages, 4 and Elevated Re Railroad d to all Sous 


E, J. DENNING @ AND COMPANY. 


MEss E.J. Daxmine mA Co. have brought new life 
to the palatial lace of business long known 
tewart's. infinite tact is display: oe by the sow 7 is 
making thei noon in ev eran ane ial feature the 
tewart's” that has eo bonheur des dames,” 
of who have shopped in New York 
= e last half cen rary 
The unrivaled ecili es which the old house of A. T. 
Stewart & Co. po: thro its Segasee in 
Europe, and which are now held and engeeetied & e Ms pe 


Stewart, « nable the mani 


before the ladiesof New York, the patrons of the old 
house, and the general public such a collection of dry 
is season as, in extent and variety, taste and 


feauty, bear comparison with those of 
in its palmiest ave A gartel inspection of that 
stock reveals unmistakably the fact that the manu- 
ie a rs of Europe look to the new house, as they did 
»wredecessor, for direction in the production of 
ouch {oom designs, novelties, and colors as are up 
to the standard of taste demanded by American 
women. The new tt velvets, cashmeres, 
veilings, Khiba cl neh novelties, grenadines, 
foule mixtures, Oriental stuffs, colors, but above all 
the importations of Paris costumes and wraps bear the 
the mark of “ Stewart” as plainly as when Mr. Stewart 
lived to direct the taste and counsel with his partners 
and buyers. The cream of the European markets is at 
Denning’s this Spring 
he gentlemen who make uv the new firm and man- 
age the great house here and the branches in Europe 
grew up under the eye of A, T. Stewart and of Hen- 
RY HiLtTon, Sr. They will not be apt to forget the 
spirit and d methods of business of those two remarka- 
The traditions of the house remain with 
records are such as to give its successors 
the most unbounded facilities for wratifying the wo. 
men of this country in ie collec —. y *- _ most ex- 
tended and varied stock of dry 7 pou t were ever 
seen in the world under one roof. In the" lace depart- 
ment alone there are fine real laces whose value can- 
not be told in figures. 


@ old house 


hands of the ane turers. “Al the departments are 
comparatively ricb in goods that none but such a house 
can afford to purchase and bhold,and no wonder Den 
NING'S is thronged every day by ladies who come 
through rain or sunshine, windy or fair weather, to 
shop and to study the new "style s.—Home Journal, 

oe 


SADDLERY AND HARNESS, 

SPECIAL attention is invited tothe advertisement of 
Peters & CaLHoun Company, in another column, ex- 
tensive manufacturers and dealers in fine Harness, 
Saddlery, ete. The stock offered by this highly re- 

pected and reliable cone ~4- embraces the finest and 
most stylish goods seen in this market, including 
single and double harness a all kinds, black and rus. 
set harness for village carts, ladies’ saddles, bridles, 
whips, blankets, etc. Goods made to order of the very 
best materials, and on short notice. ¢ Jorrespondence 
is invited from all sections of the country, and all 
goods sold are warranted to be as represented, and to 
give entire satisfaction 


ADVERTISING AGENCY. 

Mr, Joserx H. Ricw#arps, long and favorably known 
in newspaper circles, and at one time, and for many 
years, publisher of THe INDEPENDENT, has enlarved 
his advertising agency business by receiving, May Ist, 
his son as co-partner in the same, under the firm name 
of Josern H. Ricwarps & Son. In their business 
circular this new firm truthfully say that intelligent 
and experienced advertisers require better service than 
mere errand-oing between them and the newspapers 
And we wil) add that Josern H. Ricnarps & Son are 
the kind of agents to serve the best advertisers in the 
very best way. 


a 
CHEAP CARPETS. 
Weare informed by Mr. J. W. CrossLey that he 
has just purchased the largest and best selection of 
y Brussels Carpets ever sold in one Jot to the trade 
in this city and me - now offers to sell at retail at 
9 cents oF ye See full particular in another 
column and also partic ~%. in regard to other great 
barvains in the ¢€ eepet line, 


MOURNING STORE. 

Jackson's Mourning Goods Store on Broadway is 
well known as one of the largest, oldest, and most re- 
liable establishments of its class in the country. Those 
in want of a complete outfit of mourning soodr, at 
short notice, can here have their orders promptly and 
in the best manner executed. Within the short space 
of twelve hours, if necessarv, = lete suits can be 
furnished, trimmed property. © tted for immedi- 
ate use. Al] the latest and best pe including 
trimmings, etc. are always on hand to meet the wants 
of all tastes and all classes. Orders from distant places 
will “and have the very beet and most care! ful atten. 
tion. an ._— satisfaction in eve’ naran.- 

ave known thie establishment from ite 
ph Bo 9 some twenty years or more ago, and 
believe it to be worthy of itee xtensive patronage. 


GRAND STREET, this city, A all its history, was never 
more lively than at the present time. One would almost 
think, to walk through that pour business thorouch- 
fare, that the population of all New York ana a good 
—— of the whole country beside, were on a ¢rand 

parade in that Grand Street. Such a crowd as 

may be seen there daily is, indeed, one of the grand- 
est sights in the city. All the shops in that par 

lace are now packed full to their utmost limits with 

pring goods, c yi had ye and al) sorte of 
staple and fancy to the wante of the 
family. Nearest fen I, ry is the larve establishment 
of HANNIGAN & BoOvrLion, successors and the worth 
successor of the late well known firm of WALLER 
McSor.ey. Their attractive stock always embraces 
dress goods of every description, ready made suite and 
suiting in all the peer ailing otyten, mourpin, 
goode house-keeping goods, etc., of whic 
are offered at the very lowest market" as A single 
visit to this popular establishment will convince any 
one that there are numerous attractions there or there 
would not be euch a crowd of buyers at every counter, 
up staire and down. all over the house. We advise one 
readers from distant places, who come to the city. by 
all means to visit Grand Street, and while there to loo 
for the dry goods store of Hannigan & BovtLuon. 
Read their advertisment in another column. 


OBITUARY. 


REV. CHARLES SUMNER BLODGETT. 

Rev. CHARLES SumxNER Biopoett, of Clarence, N. 
Y., died at his father’s home, East Windsor, Conn, April 
27th, aged 96 years and 7 months. 

He was born at East Windsor. United with the 
church at Broad Brook at the age of 14; prepared for 
college at East Hampton, Mass., and graduated in the 
class of ‘78 at Amherst. He then decided to give him- 
self to the work of the Gospel ministry, and after 
three years of study at Auburn accepted a call to the 
Presbyterian church in Clarence, where he gave his 
undivided energies to his chosen work, and was per- 
mitted to see the work of the Lord prospering in his 
hands. He waseminently qualified by nature, grace 
and education to do good service in the Lord's 
vineyard. He was young, and had seem. 
ingly one of the best constitutions, promising 
years of usefulness, butin the mysterious providence 
of God he was striken down before he had completed 
two years of labor. His many friends will learn of his 
decease with | erief. 


- PERPETUAL 


Wreaths, Crosses, Designs, 


ete., for Cemetery Decoration. 
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‘Misr “el balay 


St. Louis, New Orleans, and Galveston, 
TO 
Kansas, Texas, Colorado, Arizona, New 
and Old Mexico, California. 





THROUGH BILLS OF LADING AND TICKETS, 
RAIL OR STEAMER. 


243 BROADWAY, New York, 








HEAVY REDUCTIONS 
in Rich-Colored 
GROS-GRAIN SILKS, 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 

offering several 
cases of Rich-Colored Gros- 


are now 


Grain Silks, newest Spring 
colors, 20 and 22 inehes 
wide, at $1.25 and $1.50 a 


yard. Corresponding quali- 
ties to the above cannot be 
purchased less than $1.75 
and $2 per yard, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 11th St. 


TRAVEL TO EUROPE! 
Estimates of Cost for Tours to any part 
of Europe and the Orient. 


TICKETS ROURD ant a IABLE INFORMATION 
CHEERFULLY GIVEN. Special arrangements fer 
escorted partion | o fore pion lands. mu jertioniere in 
monthly T7'ra with Ph ldre 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE RAVI ae ERS BORE AU, 
1@ Broadway, New York. 

C. A. BARATTONI. Mannager. 


INST ANTANEOU S PORTRAITS. 
Broadway, New ¥ York. 


J 'ERSEYS 


BOTH FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, HAVE AP- 
PARENTLY DRIV ro ante REGU LAR SUIT 
TRADE OUT OF THE MARKET. 

IT CANNOT BE DENIED THAT A WELL-MADE, 
CLOSE-FITTING JERSEY SETS A GOOD FIGU RE 
OFF TO BETTER ADVANTAGE THAN ANY 
OTHER GARMENT. 


H. C. F. Koch & Son 


HAVE MADE A SPECIALTY OF THESE GOODS 
THIS SEASON, AND BY FURNISHING THEIR 
OWN DESIGNS AND STYLES TO MANUFACTUR- 
ER IN EUROPE, ARE ENABLED TO OFFER THE 
MOST PERFECT FITTING HOUSE OR STREET 

Y, AT ove e PRICES THAN ANY OTHER 


JERSEY 
HOUSE ix THE C 
THEIR APIS a THE STYLES 


STOCK CC 


AND COLOKS NOW PIN DE cM 
ON MONDAY THEY LINES AMONG 
OTHER SPECIAL BAMOATSS e Jane J BLACK 
pty N SILK JERSEYS FRONT), 


ne FOR WHICH THE REGULAR PRICE ALL 
OVER OWN IS $8.50, AND MISSES FINE STOCK- 
INET, $1.75, REGULAR PRICE, $3.50. 


Sixth Avenue and 20th St. 





— 


GRATES AND FENDERS. 


J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 
No, 80 WEST 23p ST., 

OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, ec. 
The largest manufacturers in Americs. 

Duct LapoRTers OF sli KINDS oF TILE, 
BRANCH No, 968 CANAL ST. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


Oriental Rugs. 


COMPLETE LINE OF INDIAN, PERSIAN, 
AND ANTIQUE. 


CARPETS. 


AXMINSTER WHOLE CARPETS, 
WILTONS AND MOQUETTES, 


Canton Mattings. 


Great variety of entirely New Patterns, 


BROADWAY AND {9th STREET. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Summer Importation of Solid Colored Lisle 
Thread Hosiery, in the new shades, harmon- 
izing with dress fabrics. Opera Silk, Lisle 
and real Balbriggan Hosiery (Black and 
Colored). 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
VEW YORK. 

—— iwancial, 

NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 





Comprro_Ler Knox reports the number 
of new national banks organized in the six 
months ending May Ist, 1883. These banks 
are one hundred and thirty-two in number, 
and havevan aggregated capital of #14,958,- 
500. Ten of these banks are in New York, 
with acapital of $1,005,000; eleven in Penn- 
sylvania, with a capital of $785,000; sixteen 
in Ohio, with a capital of $2,090,000; ten in 
Illinois, with a capital of 2,970,000; nine 
in Iowa, with a capital of $860,000; six in 
Nebraska, with a capital of $325,000; cight 
in Dakota, with a capital of $400,000; and 
nine in Texas, with a capital of $850,000. 

Arranged according to geographical di- 
visions,the number of banks organized in the 
New England states is five, with a capital 
of 775,000; in the Middle states, twenty- 
three, with a capital of $1,893,000; in the 
Southern states, including six banks in 
Missouri and six in Kentucky, twenty-six 
banks, with a capital of $2,100,000; in the 
Western States, seventy banks, with a cap- 
ital of $9,680,000; in the Pacific states, 
eight banks, with a capital of $510,- 
000. Twelve of the banks organized, 
having a capital of $2,600,000, are 
banks that allowed their corporate exist- 
ence'to oxpire and organized other banks in 
the same localities.’ “Twenty-three other 
banks, during the same period, with a capi- 
tal of $3,836,000, went into liquidation and 
discontinued business. 

The net result is that, during the six 
months covered by the report ninety- 
seven national banks not before exist- 
ing were’ added to the banking in- 
stitutions of the country. | This’ tells well 
for the system and for the demands of 
business, calling for increased banking facil- 
ities. Banking, like all other forms of busi- 
ness, responds to the demand, when, as is 
now the fact with the national system, no 
restrictions are- placed upon. its increase. 
As to those whoembark in it, banking is® 
simply a business: They go into it and in 
vest their capital in this-form forthe purpose 
of makingymoneyy” Fhe fact that so many 
aationat banks have recently been organized 
is & good pricfical ais wer to those vocifer- 





ous Greenbackers who denounce the na- 
tional system, and would extinguish it alto- 
gether if they had as much power as they 
have folly. 
> —_ 
NEW YORK CITY NATIONAL 
BANKS. 


Tue Comptroller of the Currency has 
called for the reports of the Nationa! Banks 
at the close of business, on May Ist. We 
print a number of them this week, to which 
we call the attention of our readers. As 
the reports of all the banks have not been 
made up, we shall be obliged to defer pub- 
lishing some of them until our next issue. 


BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B, A, 


NE og oes ce dadeednam tel #19,878,764 
Re pidevkadssceenerkenveia 2,000,000 
iii th on tains acted henntdie 600,000 
Undivided profits................... $35,031 
MARINE NATIONAL BANK. 
IE, Co tatnacdctonenees<shnaeee # 6,451,744 
Mn 0 ccbssccceeneeeesesneen 400,000 
SR cpbackscrcetivbes scanner wee 100,000 
Undivided profits................65. 45,796 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
Ev cnccennnn Eokinrenakeke’ # 8,316,376 
Capital stock. ...........00eeeeee eee: 1,000,000 
Bu etn R eR eREDEs OEHERSE EE AO 155,000 
Undivided a ee 152,852 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
as iiaenccenkevesseercusdeexs # 5,336,197 
CEE cc osecavccecesssovesvees 1,000,000 
sins cen neguukogbwntnanNeead 124,000 
Undivided profite...........cecceees 75,910 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
I. cic cerns nexcateaneanil $30,460,027 
REE MONEE vc cnccescicscecencecces 8,200,000 
DL téiecnnrtbineewanmneéemene 640,000 
Undivided profits..................4. 735, 762 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 
CS. abeenehinasckbeewakeuee 5,300,863 
arr ere 500,000 
ES 180,000 
Undivided profits................. 55,449 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 
ORITIOE, 6 0:60 co ccrcccncccenscesoses 9,551,117 
REE Wh os ensccoctacereseneens 500,000 
RTT aehtneuenatin 125,000 
Undivided profits.......... ........ ‘ 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 
 cccivinsnicowwntceennnauing 26,310,395 
CE CMs es cccescecccescanessces 300,000 
oe owe a la a aia ach dibaree erin nis inen 200,000 
Undivided profits.................... 89,701 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
ON. 6 a nis candinevacknawdindoee $2,474,183 
I SORakandscsccnnevocnnasgene 300,000 
Dh <cncectantehdgediennnanerne 12,974 
rr 23,811 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
IUD sons cccserrcoccesciaceens $ 2,911, - 
COMIN BEBE. oc ccccccccvevecccccseces 
ai ctceeeacedendankweneeiies 150, 000 
Undivided profits................++. 166,423 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK 
eT re ree re $ 30,212,366 
Rs cectenevencesceucaeete 
i etnercneiceseonbiankiuseg L, "7180, 020 
Undivided profits. .................. 976,745 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
NR Sc eiesbarkneesnedeKaweune # 1, om _ 
SEE Gs ncn s0cnscerceaseenecesy 
hla ta ccc ttn mith Hitcn'es been 750,000 
Undivided profits..................4. 54,300 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Nc iccscarnsasenennesecend % 11,103,375 
er errr err te. 1,000,000 
= i di inane ibewa hy aewebadaiae 200,000 
ndivided profits.................e0 135,757 


Rs cctctcrscereedocsocsicese 8 4,790,302 
Capital stock....... .. ohekneeerehated 000 
EN nina kiknireiewcaseenoeweenes 400,000 
PT POND as ce recvcvedsccccescis 82,174 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK 
Dad ciNawnad veddssdaneee sen # 1,667,455 
i Serres + 150,000 
ot er jetiuuedentess Dube rewenn chee Kel 35,000 
Undivided profits.................06 112,064 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Earty in the week under review there 
was a slight flurry in the money market, 
which resulted in the rates being advanced, 
and borrowers were required to pay as high 
as 10 per cent. for their accommodations. 
The cause was owing to the demand for 
funds to complete the May settlements, and 
was consequently of a temporary character. 
With the movement of capital increasing 
steadily toward the business centers, and 
the banks slowly accumulating funds, there 
is every probability of continued ease in 
financial circles for some time to come. The 
present condition of our banks is not as 
strong in reserves as they were this time 
last year, but averages are now upon the 
increase, whereas at a similar period last 
year they were decreasing. In the later 


dealings of the week the supply 6f"funds 


j 





‘at 6 antt'6 per 


was abundant ahd’ rdtes from’ 2 to 


6 per cent. om stocks and 8 to 4 per cent. on,|. 


government bonds. Time loans were quoted 
and prime ‘ifiercantile 
paper sold at the same figure. The specie 








exports for the week were only $98,000, 
which was all silver. 

Bank Srtrooxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 










































Bid. Asked, Bil. Asked, 
America......... - 158 echanics’.......149 — 
American _ ercantile -- 
Bute o ~4 Drovis 18 -- erchants’.. 133 
B — |Merchants’ Ex.... - 
Chase. 4 — |Market...... 14 “+ 
Comme: 63 — |M ech’s & ‘Trad’re ae - 
Corn Exc’ hange. 160 etropolitan .. } _ 
Chemical] 2002 assal.... ar 
Central Nat'l — New York ° 
— — Ninth Nationa —_ 

qeceeinae North Americ 
Cc shatharn. — \North River ani 
mee ge ok as ~ |New York Co 
East Riv += 12 — (Oriental.. _ 
Eleventh’ Ward”, — |Pacific - 
First Nation'l.. w =| Pheonix < 
Fourth Nation'l. ~ |\Park = 
Spey Pa - |People : - 
German Amer'n.. #2 - Bovalits 135 (140 
Gallatin 164 — (Shoe & Leather. -130 
Germania... 2 - Seventh Ward....u0  — 

field 140 
Hanover — — 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s _ 117 
Irving...... Uni 167 as 
Leather Man’f. iw ‘Unita States a 145 ie 
Manhattan........15 180 |Wall St. Nat’... lay - 
Marine aa — | 





Srock Marker.—The stock market has 
been dull and inactive, with what fluctua- 
tions there were tending toward a decline. 
The reported retirement of Messrs. Vander- 
bilt and Gould has weakened their respec- 
tive specialties and has convinced many 
doubters that they are in earnest, believing 
that their ability to control the market for 
profit to themselves is at an end. This 
action is looked upon with suspicion by 
many, however, and it is rumored that it 
is another of the ruses for which the stock 
market is noted. The dealings of the 
week were confined entirely to the clique 
speculators and room traders, many of the 
transactions being mythical. 

U. S. Boxps.—The government bond 
market was quiet and weak. Fours de- 
clined § and 44s, }. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 

Bid, Asked.| 
6s,"81,con.at.344.103 \ Currency 6s, 9%. ..127 
434s, 1691, reg... .112 11245 | Currency 6s, °96... 

4 13 Currency 66, *97...129 
4a, 1907, rex......119 119°,/ Currency 6s, °98. ..130 

q 9% 119%; , Currency 6s, 99. ..131 
Three percents.103', 10334! 

Rartr0aD Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and irregular. The feature was 
New York, West Shore and Buffalo Firsts, 
which, on large transactions, declined 3, to 
814. The principal changes were an ad- 
vance of 2} percent. in Fort Worth and 
Denver City Firsts, to 75; 14 per cent. in 
Richmond and Danville 6s, to 97} and 1 per 
cent. in Morris and Essex Firsts, to 135; 
and a decline of 1} per cent. in Denver and 
Rio Grande Firsts, to 110}; 14 in do. Con- 
sols, to 100; 1 per cent. in East Tennessee 
5s, to 78, and International and Great 
Northern 6s, 1 per cent. to 87. 

Bank StatemMent.—The statement for 
this week which is issued from the clear- 
ing-house of the condition of the local 
banks is a very favorable exhibit. The 
changes in the averages were: A gain in 
specie of $2,032,300 and in legal tenders 
of $438,600; an expansion in loans of 
#2,612,400; an increase in deposits of 
$7,047,900, and a contraction in circulation 
of $108,800. The movement for the week 
results in a gain in surplus reserve of 
$708,925, and the banks now hold $1,604,- 
125 in excess of the legal requirements. 

Foreign Exonance.—The foreign ex- 
change market has been very dull, owing to 
an absence of inquiry. Bankers’ bills are 
not pressed for sale, and commercial bills 


are unusually scarce. Owing to an antici- 
pated advance in the Bank of England rate, 
quotations were marked up $c., but upon 
the lack of confirmation were marked down 
again to #4.834 for 60-day bills and $4.86 
for demand. ; 


Bid. Asked: 


a 


Burnham, Trevett& Mattis, 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. Established 1861. 
BRANCH _ § BE 
OFFICES: | HURON, DAKOP LE NEBRASKA, 
Dealers in FARM M OTGAGES. COUNTY, TOWN 
57 Bend for descriptive lists and — 


with absolute gec urity. ete toB 
Young & Ingall 1 Boston fe inbcas 


ALKHOFF & HASTINGS, ee 
- eee 


The most certain, safe, and quick place in America of 
making money in town lots is in the new town of 
Oriska, Barnes County. It is on Northern Pacific 
R .R., at crossing of C W., now —— built. Oriska 
is in the famous Red River wheat bel Splendid 
point for live merchants; mechanics in arent emand, 
wages good One hundred batidings will be added to 
the town this season. Town is but few months old, now 
has bank, elevator, school, house, live newspaper, 
coneprere express office, c. Needs a roller flour 
mill and hotel ; ; the right ‘men will get good bonus for 
building them, Six bankers have already invested 
here in town lots, which are extre — low, ranging 
om fifteen to two hundred dollars eac teference 8, 

8, R Cooley, New_York; Hide an Leather 
National Bank, Chicago, and First National Banke of 
Fargo and Grand Forks, Dakota. Correspondence 
aclicited. Address 

PERKINS, ROBBINS & CO., Bankers, 

ORISKA, Dakota. 
or N. N. TYNER, Farao, Dakota. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


Louisville, New Albany, and Chicago 
Railway First Mort. 6 Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds, 

ON CHICAGO AND INDIANAPOLIS DIVISION, 

AT 103 1-2 AND L INTERES 





Houston and Texas Central Railway 
General Mortgage 6 Per Cent. 
Bonds, 

AT 100 AND INTEREST. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street. 


No Risk: ==" Solid 10 per Cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 


Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. S. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central [llinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville {ll. 


TOINVESTORS"s"352274 


A NS ac 

nl F AR eae AN the lender 
ER ENT. the highest rate that can be 

<aeae a safe & desirable investments 
CACORRESRONDENC ITED. 

G GRAVES ES & Vv Vv ‘INTC NN, St. Paul, Minn. 


0 NET Diora, + Fret 


terest and principal oe in 
New York Exchange and collect 

sent to you free of cost. FiFet poner 
loaner in the valley. EIGHT YEAR 
INTHE BUSINESS. Personal a ~~ 
ance with men, lands, and values. Have never had to 
foreclose a mortgage on a Red River Valley farm. No 
delays in investing. Loans 


AS SAFE AS U. 8. BONDS 


and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH. I 
am known and recommended and endorsed by leading 
business men and clergymen, East and West—men for 
whom I have been making these investments for years 
past. Among my 


REFERENCES 


are such names as: 
Rev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 
M. E. Gates, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres’t Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick 

Importers’ and ‘Traders’ National Beak, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Min 
Franklin Falls Savings Bank, Franklin Falls, N. H. 

he Congregationalist, Boston. 
THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 

All are pleased with my investments. Send for fuller 

information and circular. Remit by New York or 
Boston Drafts, payable to my order. Address 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 








Mention this paper. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well towsite * a - Lo on the ola Banking 


HOW ES * COMPANY, 





59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


The Texas Loan Agency 


LEADS THE VAN! 


NETS TAVESE Pita EL LOANS. RATES! 
NINE sore hee FO ooh t 
1 


payable in New 
aah EA jens on real estate. 


ers, 10 Old Slip, 
New | ae and N.D OVES, ‘8 Pearl St., Boston. 


rc’ 
TEXAS LOAN "AGENCY, CORSICANA, TEXAS. 





J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
19 saess id NEW YORK, 








with very large experience. 
Interest — on deposits at 4 per cent., payabie 


~~ AMERICAN 
'| FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and? NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA; PORTLAND BLOCK. 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negot's 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, ter and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 


d'o er Corporations. 
pe WIL conbucT. Ti THE es. = REORGAN- 


IZATION of Railroad Com her Corpora 
tions whose property is in the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 
Circulars and other information furnished on 4p 
plication, . Ace RE. 
JOHN 6. SHORT. President. 
D. M. YHOMANS, Vite-President. 
’ WK. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 
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Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages i Due from other national banks... sim sie 4 bankers. ra & an 7 
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Exchanges for Clearing-house “4215 Wo | Fractional paper currency, ‘nickels, “an 8,160 46 75 | Exchanges for Clearing House 79,090 86 
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Fractional paper curse _ 672 40 | Specie r 904,235 0 Fractional yepere ‘ca 
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BPeC.€.. +.» eee sever renee one 140,000 G9 | Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer ( 91,000 0 2 80 . mt Be 2 ean ressenvonseves 
Legall- rie ite ie Wi Aone f é nae SO as. o fe sei eereng oie ae aaa pec Gold ury 
le ion fund wi ro reasurer, 0 3 
Reaemptte circulation)... ... 2,500 00 oT cae fund 4,000 00 Total.. we $6,810,395 tiflcaten: (Bec. 24, 
wee , . BERR Bae. -+ §3,00,000 00 . 
P| ae ee SEEN e ne ne ee EEO $5,300,863 46 ee sa weve eur i a7 one oo a ~ 

of LIABILITIES. | aaas +s 89,701 29 Silver coin.......... 2,687 00 

a Capital stock, paid in 160,000 69 | Capital stock paid im..............-...-.+----.- C0eR RS Oe | ee ee cea a mapecacebbascteces cess see 45,000 Bilver treasur 
ific surplus fund................ cove . | Sur lus fund...... strssse* "768 Oo | Individual deposits subject to check 77777": 677.553 31 tifteates (Ac 
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te do solemnly swear that the above statement is true bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is Subscribed and owors ‘te before me, t y on ae ~ .§§225,000 0 
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- 67,455 07 : , Dividends unpaid..................00000007 7,686 60 

en iain | Can itat stock paid an Individual debe subject to chock. samen 
- Capital stock, paid in vceceeseceee $150,000 00 | bur sue fund... ioe: 124,000 00 Seiad certificates tes of deposit 60.100 
EeetpoGueiceesbecmwacen 0 | Si bg 9 De vss 
fuller sy Se COLI, RRM) | Natenal banienctes Saieéaidi "sab a | Certibed eueca i ame 
er PES OEE. oc ccccccccescesoses 7° Seeeen ae | Dividends enveid................ 164 3 
wrk oF Spree SaaS aces outstanding... o> MRS | Sodivideed tepealts cubiocl ts chee i. 1,605.131 62 | Due to other banks and bankers. 8b2 
Dividends unpaid....... pineasrasssenseverneone 7 Demand certificates of deposit............. 50 00 oe ‘giniate 4 
individual opens one 1,204,751 06 } pel re ‘cheeks outsiatdiing ee bg > 16 State or New Yor«, Crry inp County or New 
i ie i Re RE -204,751 06 4 : ‘ 
Gertited checks SPOS.” sp'igt be—1,234,943 77 | Due to other national ban se AS. M. FRY, President, of the Bank of New York 
k, bassist 9, so: lek aaa SS | Due to state banks and bankers. ~ Netigual Banking Association, 49 solem swear that 
, 81,667 455 ri 336.197 the above statement is true to ot my knowl. 
DAR. STATE OF NEw York, CounTY OF New York, #. a. New Yorx, County or New ion and belief. Scent haat 
— I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named TATE OF NEW Ri Cashier af Iie abcusmemed Subscribed aud sworn to before me. | thie th dey of 
m bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 1s bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is | May, 1843. N Public. . a County, 
A on es i OMPSON Cashier. true, to the best of my knowledge and vy m Genniek <itittes otary 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this btu day of a cn to before aa Ny aay of CHAS. : LEVERICH, / 
nking May, 1883. WM. H. WoopHULt, Notary Public, Subscribed and ewo sean, Neus Pobile. D. O. MI Directors. 
ry Correct. — Attest: nae | May, oe. St ouwesuny. Riko W.HARD, $§ 
5 C rl SERS sre - 
i DANIEL 'D, WYLI Directors. “PaiNEA » Directors. EPORT OF THE 89 I NQF, TBE 
: JAMES B. BREWSTER, | ua ALFRED S.TAYLOR, | ret Re yey STATES } NAY Paes 
nission = - - 
z F THE C€ NDITION OF THE ‘6 FT TION oO i 
ayabie REPORT OF THE © ANK, at New bing Ries ae MAN FAC ses NNR TIONAL RESOURCES. 
the State of New York, at the close of business, May Line, in New York, st | Loans coda discounts. . one. 5 
= Ist, 1883: \ the close ot } — a, ay int ey 
BESOU RCES. by0,00U = 
Loans and discounts . = 7 798,018 3 ar] Ss 
Ov ra * 
United States bonds to secu O00 oO 600,000 U0 rr] » 
Due from other national banks... 711 35 | 50,000 00 abort 3 
Due from state banks and bankers. . se | 543,021 00 44,719 82 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. . bee 2,000 00 | 71807 8 a 
4 a oxpepess and taxes paid............ Mees = | cndeanese mr} 19 64 
IS [i n<tnpibeeheanacosntsocerenneeee 5 dfixtures."* 3,292,% 
Checks and other cash items. . aoe ir po oe paid.. ze 22,737 61 96,760 WO 
RK Exchanges for Clearing-house. s+» 619,878 14 ineshe dene ge ber cash items................. 23,455 25 wn 
sAe- PD GE GUROE BRB. 600000 cccsvesepcgeesocecs 10,630 00 es Fn 3. Ee erer 796.650 08 ren B 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and Exchanges ry banks 5,820 00 
. |e Rests tap = mine aeaeipentitanetian ale. = 246 9% | Bills of other 400/558 08 182,491 00 
Specie ania + $e Se Legal iid a ae tia. 248,718 00 22.500 00 
tion th’ United "States Kedeniption fund. wit sees 
: Kempton ghana wih circulation)... 2,250 00 per cent. of circulation) __ 37,000 00 99,561,116 #2 ow 
2,474,188 08 — 4, i 61 N NTX Ww 
apie peste Lawns apeticsedyn aoe ALE a *iSk/o oo “pen ind ISU ere aes 
or Rall: peotinl oteck, peed ta bee 787 Capita ook raid ett : 403,000 99 *  gatiee oe oot al bank is a 
on an Teepe FUNG, «- 0 oo +e Undivided profits. ................6. . ‘ 1,978,546 14 
budivided cts. senapeseniene we 23,819 63 k-notes outstanding 534,000 00 ae matt so 
» Coun- Nati notes outstandin, poogee : aes = National ban pe 1108 60 “eg 4 ware, to sina? “i si ea of 
npanies dividual Le —™. oy 4 th, eck. . *"gaa4i 98 | Individual deposits egect so ~ | o ms OOMRY, ‘otary 
tembitintinaet wari se | : ~~ 4947 ‘* +4 
YRGAN- aes certibcaten bedungsss qgpveseecceovccenccece ‘360 00 Ce cert ke. were 195,468 54 Fy a 
orpora- # checks 0} satan ding. pais 2 other national banks 734,425 76 °° mane x, | 
vers ot ue $0 pees rec eS ae | Due to to state benke and banke 909 © | retal...........-ocose 
IES — $4,790,201 61 base zw Youn ¢ ; AE amen 
| ; ph Ly a Youn : pracy fie tats ese a oe Mew Yous. bank, nay aa Sa 
inal aay cebove wa soveneesee Sank, ARF. -, swear that gad eli is true, to ment fe tras, to my 
igboiemily the best of my Ruowledge Dede and sworn oo nate of 
pa =| oe } ee {unday. . 
om and eee eae anne Notary Pubiie Wf. County, Neva 
Notary Pablo New ork County. Covvest,ahigea Correct.—Attest: 
‘ ‘aero mh ALLE) 
‘Treas. may BNGRAGE, ™*} Director 
THOS. 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tue business of the dry goods murket 
remains practically the same as noted 
last week. The demand has _ been 
very indifferent, and what business 
has been accomplished has been done 
upon an eminently conservative _ basis, 
manifested by the general disposition of 
buyers to take no more goods than is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep up assortments. 
The caution that is exercised in entering 
into new contracts is very commendable, 
and is one of the best guarantees that ex- 
travagance and speculation are not likely to 
be the cause of embarrassment to the trade 
during the present year. A few of the sea- 
sonable specialties have experienced a mod- 
erate demand for small assortments, and the 
low prices for bleached cottons have attract- 
ed the attention of some who have secured 
liberal supplies at figures there is little 
doubt but that a reasonable profit is war- 
ranted. The unsettled condition of the 
weather has been a great drawback to the 
consumption of seasonable fabrics, and in 
most fashionable centres the retail business 
has consequently been dull and inanimate. 
Some Southern buyers have again appeared 
in the market for reassortments, and they 
seem to be in very good spirits, owing to 
the favorable results of the spring trade at 
most of the principal distributing points in 
the South. There was a fair movement in 
certain makes of cotton goods in execution 
of back orders, and a good many small or- 
ders for general reassortments were received 
by mail and wire (by the package houses), 
but transactions with buyers on the spot 
were individually light and only moderate 
in the aggregate amount. 

Cotron Goops.—The situation in the 
cotton goods market has not materially 
changed. The demand at first hands has 
been steady, though moderate, and prices 
are without quotable change. Brown goods 
are quiet, but the best corporation makes 
are steadily held. Fine and medium-fine 
bleached shirtings are in fair request, and 
stocks are in such good shape sthat prices 
are firm as far as the most popular makes 
are concerned. Wide sheetings continue 
well sold up and firm at unchanged quota- 
tions. Cheviots and cottonades remain 
quiet, and the demand for denims, ducks, 
tickings, stripes, plaids, etc., is compara- 
tively light. 

Print cloths have been quiet in demand, 
but prices remain steady at 3c less 1 per 
cent. for 64x64 ‘‘ spots,” 38c. flat bid for 
64x64 ‘‘ futures,” and 34c. for 56x60s. 

Prints—The general demand for printed 
calicoes has been light and disappointing 
to agents. There was, however, a steady 
call for small reassortments of the newest 
and choicest fancies, sateens, combination 
suitings, and other’ specialties at opening 
prices, and there was a good deal of in- 
quiry for ‘ off” style fancies at low figures, 
which culminated in some fair-sized trans- 
actions. Shirtings were in moderate re- 
quest at prices that are by no means re- 
munerative to the printers, and there was 
a limited demand for mournings, staples, 
furnitures, indigo-blues, etc. Jobbers 
effected a fair distribution of regular goods, 
and a good package trade in “ off” styles 
was done by a few of the leading houses. 

Ginghame were in irregular demand by 
package buyers, and a fair business in dress 
styles, fancies, chambrays,  suitings, 
staples, etc., was done by some of the 
principlal jobbers. 

Dress Goons were in light request at first 
hands, and a fairly satisfactory distribution 
of seasonable makes was made by jobbers. 
Stocks are for the most part in very good 
condition, and the most desirable fabrics 
are steadily held at current quotations. 

AMERICAN Sitxs.—There was only a mod- 
erate business in dress silks generally, 
but black brocades and colored surahs 
were distributed in small lots to a fair 
amount. Ottoman ribbons continued act- 
ive, and the supply of leading makes 
is inadequate to meet the present brisk 
demand. A fair trade in sewing silk and 
machine twist was reported by manufac- 
turers at steady prices. 

Wooien Goops.—Low prices created 
some new business in the woolen goods 

market, though many of the agents are 
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holding off for better prices as the Eastern 

mills are commencing to shut down. The 
demand is comparatively fair in some lines 
of fine goods. Fancy cassimeres are im- 
proving in demand. Staple goods, how- 
ever, are almost at a standstill. Cotton- 
warp and all-wool fabrics participate in the 
present dullness. The leading makes of 
worsteds are well under control and deliv- 
eries are in satisfactory progress, though 
there is but very little new demand for 
any description of these goods. There was 
a fair trade in clothes. Kerseys also were 
in good demand. Kentucky jeans and 
doeskins exhibited an improved business, 
although stocks have become largely re- 
duced through the stoppage of the manu- 
facture. 

Hosiery AND UNpbERWEAR.—There was 
some movement in hosiery for spring and 
summer styles, but prices were not satisfac- 
tory. Some fall and winter goods were 
opened, but it is early yet for much busi- 
ness of that description. Underwear was 
quiet, but an improved business was noted 
at the close of the week. 

Carpets.—Business at the hands of job- 
bers was moderate, and at the hands of 
agents has not improved. Prices are un- 
changed, but only a decrease in production 
will sustain the market. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

The general condition of the foreign 
goods market is dull, although the re-order 
trade has improved from out-of-town re- 
tailers and jobbers, who are coming more 
freely into the market. The demand is for 
reassortments in those goods that were the 
most popular at the opening of the season. 
In silks, plain styles of good quality are 
mostly wanted, but some brocaded styles 
are also taken when prices are put very low. 
In dress goods the request is mainly for a 
few fashionable colorings in nuns’ veilings 
and cashmeres, while there is a fair general 
demand for most descriptions of black 
goods. Robes are sold at low prices, though 
some styles do well. Seasonable hosiery, 
gloves, ete., in all new and desirable 
styles, are in good demand. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1883, 
compare are follows with the same period 
of the last two years: 


For the week 1883. 18382. 
Entered at the port........... $1,256,125 $1,728,434 
Thrown on the market....... 1,180,276 1,752,181 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 48,608,564 52,131,106 
Thrown on the market...... 47,549,213 52,614,330 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, May 7th, 1883. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Androse oggin * Langdon GB...36 11 
L..36 83¢|Lensdale.......36 914 
“ - 6-4 17% “ ¢ ambric 36 1246 
Allendale. .... 64 a me tg beens 36 Og 
“ 7-4 5 


“+e 4% 
wend 84 2214 si Pin. Te 
Avondale ......36 814 “ hW....45 1246 


744 |Newmarket, 2 — 
6 IN. Y. Mills..... 36 114¢ 


Ballou & Son. ..36 
8 - 33 
Bay Mills...... 36 84 “ Wt'r Twist 36 12)¢ 





Bellows Falls..35 104) “ 54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 7%| “ ....64 1736 
Boott, R......- 27 5%) “ 1.84 25 
ak See 36 7 |Pepperell 64 17 
“ AGC....36 936 7-4 21 
Cabot 7-8 614 ” 84 23 
© naceiptarhl 44 1% a ..94 26 
7 ssnedenie 98 10% * 10-4 284 
re 64 11) ” .. 114 33 
eee 27 |Pequot. seeeeeed4 16 
aS ee a Om here -64 20 
Dauntless...... 36 ¢‘Slaterville......33 -—— 


Dwight, Anchor 36 we ” ‘Tuscarora, XX.36 lly 


Fearless...... ot FU Rect cccces 35 «9 
Fruit of the Loom : , =e ened = 9g 
i” ewer. 16 
“ - oe eee © coisas eA 18 
“ “ 49 waigh “oll. 8-4 2714 
Forestdale..... = SS eee 4 30 
Green G....... a eee 10-4 321¢ 
Gold Medal... .3 7 | “ heavy...100 35 
- anon 6% “ Nonp.....36 12 
Great Falls, 8. .31 ¢| Wamsutta : 
~ M..33 1 OXX.36 12 
= A..38 -—- * cambric.36 12 


“@blewarp36 12 

8 |Washington....26 6 
« «& |'36 9 |Wauregans,100836 123¢ 
“ “« ,.42 11 | “ shirtcotton— 12 


Hill’s Semp. Indem : 
“ “ = 33 


0 ? uw at ee 36 11 
Highland..... 36 «(9 * cambric...— 124¢ 
HOpe ..o00s00000 36 73¢|Whitineville Tg 
Indian a: “38 6% 


Langdon, 76. ...36 A1,86 11 
— wwe AND SHIRTINGS. 


W386 9g (Williamsville : 
93¢ 


< 


- . Laconia.... .10-4 26 
my A 98 eal “ edger ris) 
) \ Massachusetts 
“a 6p... 8. G6 “ -. 3 614 

“ LL...86 6% 6 Qa 8 
31 Stand. 








Appleton, 4 A....36 8 |Mystie River...36 — 
XX ..36 6%{'Nashua, fine O... 7 
74! ae ae 


“ R. .. .36 8 
Augusta....... 36 7 | - 6s = 9% 
” o20 +090 = 646) * ee 1244 

* A....27 5 Newmarket, B... 36 6 
Broadway.....36 64% DD.36 6% 
Bedford, R.....30 544 “ G..36 6% 
Boott, C...... 34 61g “ N86 7% 
“ ’ 36 7% Pacific, Extra..36 7% 

“« fam. 386 COT | 7 

EF 40 838 'Pe vperel wee’ 

Contine ntal, C.36 = 7% .. 84 21 

D.40 8% * 9-4 23 

Conestogo, D. .28 6 a 10-4 26 
G...30 64g . «11-4 28 

” 8...33 7¢ - 124 33 

“6 W...36 74¢\Pe ‘ppe -rell Efine,39 8 
Dwight, X......30 6 R.. .36 74 

~*~ Die “ 0....33 7 
e Bice Te « N ..30 6% 
Exeter, A......36 634 Pe »puot, A ....36 8% 
OO Mcikig ae 65 B.....40 9% 

Ellerton. ....10-4 26 were. 54 14 


Pittsfield, A....36 514 


Hill’sS’mp. fd’ “— 11¢;Pocasset, C....36 Tg 





Indian Head. 8 - O....33 614 
“ “80 7h “ 6E....40 «8 
- * ...40 10%4\Stark, AA......36 8 
sal © ase 1213 Utica........088 9 
Indian Orchard : “he vavy....40 91¢ 
” j 9 phon enue 48 16 
™ 8 oe 58 18 
“6 Te guans ovis 18 227i 
“ | ee ee oe 
Lawre 6% 4) Wamsutta, S.T.50 21 
“ cevseola oe 
6 8hy ” ee 
“ 914 BY B2tg 
Langley y, A. a “ esecage oe 
ae r 6 ad 108 40 
«  T""$-4 5 | Wachusett... 36-784 
Laconia ..... 7-4 17 | “e oe ae 
i 8-4 21 - 8 «acu 40 11 
- eee. P4 2 sia cocceefS 13 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton...... @3 Massachu- 
Augusta..... @7'4|_ setts,D....— @ 73 
Sa @8 Massachu- 
Laconia.... . @38'4 _ Betts, G.... —- @ 7 
Langley, A... @8 Pepperell....— @ 84 
Langley, B...— @7}¢\Stark, A.....— @ 8 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amory ........—@ 7'¢/Laconia....... —@ 1% 
Androscoggin na sat..—@ 8g 
ae @ 84 Lawrence.... a 
Canoe River....-@ 6 Naumkeag sat..—@ 7 
Clarendon..... @ 6 Pepperell blea..—@ 8144 
Indian Orchard, Rockport... ..--@ 734 

Imported.,..—@ 6% 

PRINTS. 

Albion.........—@ 53g S Merdimack, BD. .—-@ 64 
American. ..... —@ 6 errimac .—@ 643 
Allen's fancy..—@ 6 |Mallory...... --—@ 6% 
Arnoid’s........—@ 6\Oriental....... —@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 614 'Pacific........ -—@ 64 
Dunnell’s venti -@ 61 Richmond’s....—@ 61g 
*. secon = : law 8 solid oux 
rloucester. . . ..— Reccccece _ 28 
EE —@ 64g Ste el River, fa- 
Hamilton...... —@ 644] cy.......... 6 
Knickerbocke ms south bridge 

fancy. ~—@ 6 Shirtings.....—@ 5 
Lancaster ... -—-@— |W an faney.— — na) 








RIDLEY’S 


Grand, Allen, and 
Orchard Sts., N. Y., 


STRAW GOODS 


NEW GOODS VERY DAY. 


Novelties ! “Novelties | 


FINEST ENGLISH MILANS, BLACK AND 
COLORS, SMALL BONNETS, 50c. EACH. 

FINEST ENGLISH MILANS, BLACK AND 
COLORS, POKES AND LARGE HATS, 83c., 
$1.13, $1.25 UP. 


FINEST BLACK FRENCH CHIPS 
AT 45 CENTS. 


WHITE AND COLORS IN FRENCH CHIPS, 69¢ 
ROUGH AND READY FANCY, LOOPS 
AND TRAMWAY BRAID, NEW it one 
SHAPES AND COLOLS..... .. 


ANNIVERSARY ¥ 1A'TS. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S LEGHORNS, 
SUPERB FINISH, 25c., 35c., 45c., 65¢., 75c., 85¢. 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


IN ECHO, PEKIN, and RAPID, ALL GRADES, 
MISSES’ AND’ CHILDREN’S TRIMMED 
SAILOR AND SCHOOL HATS, 25c., 44c., 
49c., 59c., 69c., and 75c. 


MAGNIFICENT EXHIBITION 


LADIES’ TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS, 
RUNNING FROM 83.50, $4.50, $5, $6.50, #7.50, 
#9, UP TO $30. 


OVER 3,000; NO TWO ALIKE. 


PARASOLS. 


SPECIAL LOT. 500 ALL-SILK 24-INCH SUN 
UMBRELLAS, WITH NATURAL AND FANCY 
BONE HANDLES, ALL AT $1.59. 

ELEGANT PLAID OTTOMAN COACHING 
PARASOLS IN ALL THE LATEST SHADES 
AND WITH GILT PARAGON RIBS, AT $1.73. 

BLACK SATIN 10-RIB PARASOLS, $1.95, 


2.30. 
BLACK SATIN 10-RIB PARASOLS, WITH 
SPANISH LACE, AT $3. 


LACE COVERED AND FANCY RUFFLED 
ee NOVELTIES IN HAN- 


EDW, RIDLEY & SONS, 
909, 311, 313 1 321 Grand St, 





* are welling 
Lot 





56, 58, 60, to 70 ALLEN ST., 60, 61, 68 ORCHARD 
8 





BANNIGAN & BOUILLOM, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 GRAND ST., near Bowery. 


Our immense and varied stock of Spring anda Sum- 
mer Fabrics has been rearranged, and markedso low 
that we defy competition. Please call and compare 
prices, and see for yourselves. 


SILK DEPARTMENT, 


50 pie ces colored Ottoman brocade Silk and Satin, at 
bUc.; worth 95c. 

7b pieces colored Rhadames 

85 pieces colored gros grain Bilk, ; Worth tic, 

luv pieces ——_* rich, heavy at grain Silk, in all 
the new shades, viz.: electric blue, crushed strawbe Try, 
madura, terra Cotta etc., 88c.; worth $1.15. 

50 pieces heavy black gros grain Silk, 65¢.; worth 8c, 

sh, pieces elegant black gros grain bilk, #6c.; worth 


: Sapa $1. 


lw ‘pieces apie —¥ black gros grain Silk, cashmere 
sublime, $1; h $1.50. 
Anelegant ae ut black brocaded Silks and Sat- 
ins, from 50c. a yard up. 
Black and colored brocaded silk-finished Velvet, 
47}9c.; worth $1. 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 
‘ 275 pieces Nun's Veiling, Spring colors, l0c.; worth 
ve. 


200 pieces 58-inch Cashmere, all-wool filling, oom. 
prising the very latest colorings, 19¢.; che ap for 37} 

40 pieces ot our Imperial Debeige, 7'¢c.; good va ue 
at 20c. 

68 pieces 38-inch Superfine Cashmere, ¢ — d straw- 
berry, te rra cotta, ele ctric blue, ete., 2ive.; would be a 
bargain at 50c 

76 pieces silk-finish Mohair, pinhead checks, plaids, 
stripes, etc., 2c. ; positively worth 2735¢ \. ; 

165 pieces 24-inc th English Cashmere, all Spring and 
Summer shades, 10} good value at ise. 

150 pieces 48-inch ‘Sun 8 Veiling, Spring and Summer 
colors, for street. wear, 37 3c. ; worth 6 op 3 

75 pieces Camelette Clo h, 123¢c.; wort 

Special lot, 45 pieces, 42- inch ‘oule and Jerney Cloth, 
in all the latest_colors, 373¢c. wos, ibe. 

80 pieces fine Brocade silk € Jitec ¢.; cheap at Svc. 

10 cases fine Lace Bunting, alt oad iilling, 113gc. ; 
worth 2c. 

50 pieces extra fine Nun’s Veiling, the very latest 
shades, 19e.; worth 

75 pieces 45-inch Albatross, extra fine quality, new 
colors, 45c.; worth 64 


MOURNING GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


169 pieces 42-inch Levit all-wool French Cash- 
mere, at 75c; worth 

247 pieces ‘46-inch extra fine Lace Bunting, 36c.; a 
great bargain at 50c 

113 pieces 45-inch all. wool Nun’ 8 Veiling, 39c.; adver- 
tised by other houses at { 

211 pieces 42-inch all-wool plain Bunting, 34c.; would 
be a bargain at 50c. 

75 ee ces 48-inch all-wool Jersey Cloth, 89c.; worth 


® Hemnants of Courtauld’s English Crape sold at half 


SUIT AND CLOAK DEPA RIMENT. 
Bankrupt sale of Ladies and Misses’ Suits and 
Cloaks coating ed. 

VIN PURCHASED THE PARERUET, STOCK 
oF JOSEPH MEYERS, OF PHIL LPHIA, FROM 
perso BROTHERS, 368 BROA ADW AY WE WILL 
OFFER IT FOR SALE ON 10. MORROW (MONDAY) 
MAY 7 teh, IN T OLLOWING Li 

Lot 1.—400 Ae As, Suits, all colors, "a $4.25; great 
bargain for $7. 

Lot 2.—350 Satin Rhadame Suits, all colors, $10.88; pos- 
itively worth 

Lot —500 Satan Foulard Suits, all colors, $15.25; 
oun La at $25. 

Lot 4. en Gros Grain Silk Suits, all colors, we 
16.25; very cheap at 
—165 ti -wool Tricot Wraps, trimmed with passe- 
menterie lace and moire, with handsome satin bow on 
beck, $3.99; would be cheap for $6.50. 

Lot 6-287 English Walking Sechois, tailor made, in 
all the new Spring shades, at $1.49; good value for 


Lot 7.—35 dozen all-wool Stockingette Jersey Jackets, 
in all colors and sizes, $1.88; sold all over the city for 


Lot 8.—185 Ladies’ French Foulard Cambric Suits, in 
all the new styles and patterns, $2.49; positively worth 

Lot 9.—225 Children’s Wool Cashmere Suits, satin 
trimmed, in all the leading colors, from 2 to6 years, 
$2.12; a bargain at $4.50. 

An elegant assortment of Ladies’ Ottoman_ Silk. 
Satin de Lyon, Brocaded Silk, Dzep d’Ete and Tricot 
Dol mans and W raps at fabulously ow prices. 


DOMESTICS. 


875 pieces 4-4 imported Foulard Sateen lic. per yard; 
positively sold by other houses at 2 

lv cases striped Seersuckers, in all “the latest styles, 
94g. per yar 

oo 9 —5 cases plain Seersucker, in all colors, 8}¥c. 

per ya 

lb 1b cases solid check standard Gingham, 5¥c.; regular 
pri 

omy bright dress Ginghams, 7}¢c. per yard; cheap 
a 

25 cases light and dark Calicoes, 3%c. per yard. 

500 pieces bleached double Satin ‘Damask, 27¥c. per 
yard; fully worth 65c. 

200 dozen = all-linen towels, extra heavy, 12}¢c. 
each; cheep léc. 

475 12-4 — Quilts, slightly eoiled, $1.1244; have 
ny sold at $2. 

airs soiled. Blankets to be sold this week at $1.25; 

wns from $3.75 

An Illustrated teas of 400 pages (with samples) 
sent free on application to all parts of the country. 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


245 GRAND ST.., 
FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


Johnson Bros. & Co. 


THE LATEST SPRING NOVELTIES 


French Trimmed Bonnets 


AND ROUND HATS. 


FRENCH FLOWERS AND OSTRICH FEATHERS 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS, 
RIBBONS, LACES, AND LACE GOODS. 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, Erc. 

AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


No. 8 East 14th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AV. 
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EJ Denning &C. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


T. Stewart & Co. 


(RETAIL) 
OFFER. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN ALL THEIR DEPARTMENTS. 


BLACK SILKS 





AT 6O cents PER YARD. WORTH... .80 cents 

AT $1.00 PER YARD. WOKTH...+ re | | 

AT 1. 2a PER YARD. WORTH 1.75 

AT $1.50 PER YARD. WORTH. ae . 

AT $1. 75 PER YARD. WORTH.............¢¢ 25 
These are confidently recommended to 

our customers as the best value ever 

offered. 


3,000 YARDS COLORED SILK RHADAMES, 
81.15; FORMER PRICE $2.25 PER YARD 

3.000 YARDS COLORED SILK RHADAMES, 
#1.35; FORMER PRICE $2.50 PER YARD. 

53 PIECES FANCY SUMMER SILKS, IN STRIPES 
AND CHECKS, 65c. PER YARD. 

ALSO, 

A SPECIAL IMPORTATION OF THREE-TONED 
LOUISINE AND SURAH SILKS, DESIGNED SPE 
CIALLY FOR COMBINATION SUITS—AN ENTIRE. 
LY NEW PRODUCTION—AT $1.50 AND $1.60 
PER YARD. 


DRESS GOODS. 


100 PIECES ALL-WOOL KYBER CLOTH, 43 
INCHES WIDE, IN THE MOST DESIRABLE 
SHADES, AT 50c. PER YARD; FORMERLY SOLD 
AT Tic. PER YARD. 

EMBROIDERED ROBES IN NUN'’S VEILING, 
CASHMERE, BUNTING, AND BATISTE, CHOICEST 
ASSORTMENT, FROM $15.00 UP. EACH CON- 
TAINS AMPLEQUANTITY FOR A COMPLETE COs. 
TUME, 


IN POPULAR DRESS GOODS, 


(FOURTH AVE, SECTION.) 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ALL-WOOL DE. 
BEIGE AT 25c. PER YARD. 
200 PIECES ALL-WOOL DEBEIGE, 36 INCHES 
WIDE, AT 35c. PER YARD. FORMER PRICE 5c. 


Lace Department. 


150 PIECES REAL CHANTILLY, ADAPTED FOR 
TRIMMING PURPOSES, WILL BE OFFERED AT 
A REDUCTION OF SIXTY PEK CENT. FROM 
ORIGINAL COST. 

500 POINT LACE COLLARS FROM Tic. TO 
$6.00. FORMER PRICE $5.00 TO #25.00. 


FINE WHITE TEXTURES, 


CONSISTING OF DOTTED SWISS, INDIA AND 
FRENCH LAWNS, MULLS, PLAID NAINSOOKS, 
NOVELTY LACE PIQUES, etc., S80 MUCH IN DE. 
MAND AT THE PRESENT SEASON, AT PRICES 
THE LOWEST TO BE FOUND. 


IMPORTED COSTUMES 


AT A SACRIFICE, 


150 RICH COSTUMES, ADAPTED TO PROME- 
NADE, SEASIDE, AND YACHTING PURPOSES. 


8} 
TO CLOSE WILL RE OFFERED AT ONE- THIRD OF 
THEIR ORIGINAL COST. 


HEREAFTER ALL DRY GOODS BOUGHT OF US 
WHICH WILL BE SOLD AT TH 4 
IN THE CITY, WILL BE DELIVERED AT ANYX AC. 
CESSIBLE PART OF THE UNITED STATES FREE 
OF ALL ag OR ear RESS CHARGES 
RECEIVED BY MAIL FOR GOODS OR 
E OUR PROMPT AND CARE. 





F UL ATT TEN TIO 


Broadway, Ath Ave. 9th & 10th Sts. 


NEW YORK. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 BROADWAY, 


ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING NEW _ FABRICS 
SPAN FIR AnD secorP, MOURNING FOR 


JUST OPENED A_CHOICE SELECTION 

oF URENADINES NUN?’S VEILING?S, ete. 

A LARGE. ASSORTMENT OF PLAIN AND 

RA APESTRIMMED PARASOLS “AD SU 

'MBRELLAS. 

N THE MANUFACTURIN 
VARIETY OF 





ee 
"os 
ari 
ey re) 
oe 
x 
ro 
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NM DREN'S MOURNING A SPECIALTY. 
MO aes ING ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE 
Palces ST POSSIBLE NOTICE AT REASONABLE 


JACKSON'S, 


777 Broadway, bet. 9th and 
10th treets. 


DARISIAN 
FLOWER Co. 


IMPORTERS, 
No.8 WEST lira ST., NEAR FIFTH AVE. 


Ladies who are on the qui vive for the latest and most 
unique 


PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
Can find them in the week’s importations by the 
PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 
BONNETS AND HATS OF OUR OWN MAKE IN 
NOVEL AND ELEGANT DESIGNS. 


Mothers who are in search of the spppiest ond and  magat 

bewitching BONNETS and ROUND H city 

+d 2 grown daughters and little girls wit fi 
em a! e 


PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 
HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS. 
Bridal Garnitures and Garnitures for Eveni 
and Bouquets de Corsa, +4 — and delight. 
ful combinations. and Bridal Ve Veils, a 
PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 


“ THE NEWMARKET,” a jaunty Jockey Capote, and 
an exclusive novelty of the A F 


PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 
JARDINIERIS AND 4 oaaR ARDINIERE PLANTS 
fa greek ventety. 


I. LOW ENSTEIN, Proprietor. 





Chas. Gossage 


i: Co. 


Dry Goods, Carpets, Ete., 


State and Washington Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAIL ORDERS 


We desire to offer to purchasers 
residing at a distance the superior 
facilities and advantages of our 
“MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT,” 
assuring them of faithful and 
prompt service. 

Its organization is such that 
every advantage to be derived from 
a personal visit is secured to the 
customer whose wants and prefer- 
ences are clearly expressed. 

Intended to be of practical ser- 
vice to its patrons, it invites corre- 
spondence concerning all wants, 
however small, Catalogues and 
price-lists being of no permanent 
value, and often misleading to those 
who read them, we prefer to fur- 
nish information on application, 
and will send goods subject to ap- 
proval, Samples sent where prac- 
ticable. We thus bring the advan- 
tages of our large and rich stock, 
complete assortment, and more fa- 
vorable prices within the reach of 
those who 


ORDER BY MAIL! 


Chas. Gossage &Co. 


|B. HL MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. ° 


ALL THE MOST ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 
TRIMMED 


> MILLINERY 


AND THE MOST_ DESIRABLE Sein STYLES, 
AND COLORS IN UNTRIMMED 


STRAW GOODS, 


BOTH FOR Api AND Cur pass. Bo CHIPS, 
LANS, BASKET BRAID, E 


DRESS GOODS, 


IN ALL Ts POPULAR SHADES AND _ COLORS. 


FRENCH CASHMERE, CAMEL'S HATE VIGOGNES. 
SHOODAH CLOTHS, 'SERGES, ARMURES, BUNT- 
INGS, LADIES’ CLOTH, AND F ARNEL SUYTINGS 


NUNS’ VEILING, 


IN ALL COLORS, WARRANTED ALL WOOL, FULL 
DOUBLE WIDTH. 


BLACK SILKS, 


BOTH FOREIGN AND wasn ot. IN 
IM MENSE VARIETY, fae EVERY YARD A BAR. 


HOSIERY 


FOR LADIES. GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. OUR 
OWN DESIGNS, AND FRESH FROM NOTTINGHAM 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES, OF THE CHOICEST STYLES, FROM 
OUR OWN WORKROOMS, AND MADE FROM THE 
BEST MATERIALS. 


ALL THE ABOVE At pRices THE LOWEST IN 
Spring Catalogues Now Ready. 
R. H. MACY & GO. 








W. & J, SLOANE 


Will offer during the next thirty 
days a large line of 


BODY BRUSSELS CARPETING, 


manufactured by the celebrated 


BIGELOW CARPET COMPANY, 


at a greatly reduced price. These 
goods have received the highest 
award wherever exhibited, in- 
cluding Gold Medals at the Paris 
ixposition, 1878, and at the Cen- 
tennial, 1876, and are much 
superior to any Brussels Carpet- 
ings now offered in the market at 
low prices. _ 


Broadway, 8th and 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





E. DENNING & C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & C0. 


(RETAIL) 
ARE OFFERING UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN THEIR 


CARPET DEPARTMENT 


200 Pieces 


VELVET, | and 
best qualities, Special designs, upward, 
BEST FIVE FRAME, | PER 
BODY BRUSSELS, YARD. 


BEST QUALITY, 


PEK 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 85c. YARD. 
WILTONS, 


$ | 15 PER 
Choice Patverns, Best Qualities, . YARD. 


200 Pieces 
EXTRA INGRAINS, All Wool, 55 PER 
the heaviest extra supers made, C. YARD. 
ALL THESE CARPETS ARE NEW GOODS, LATELY 
PURCHASED AND MANUFACTURED, AND 
OF THE REGULAR GRADES. 
RUCS AND MATS, 


OF COLORINGS TO MATCH THE CARPETS, 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 
HAVING BEEN GREATLY REDUCED. 
ALSO, A LOT OF 


SAXONY, AXMINSTER, 
TURKEY §& BERLIN RUGS, 
IN SIZES FROM 18x14 TO 27x16, AT 
FROM 


$100 to $275. 
REDUCED FROM 8475 TO $850 EACH. 


Broadway, 4thAve., 9th &10th Sts. 


1839. 1883 
HARDENBERGH & CoO., 





SUCCERSORS TO 


STEWART €& CO., 
174 Fulton Street, Brooklyu 
oer s 4 » Bow and Legge Stock of Choice and NNarefully 
CARPETS, ETC., 
OF ALL GRADES, 

AXMINSTER, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, INGRAINS, THREE-PLYS. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
Also, LACE e CURTAINS, 1s LAMBREQUINS, 
ALL Seb a OWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERGH & co. 


Employment for Ladies. 

City pany of Cin 

cinmati — now a he a — aa introduch 
Ladbes 


w Mocking Bepporters for 
thildres, and their led Skirt % ‘i 


for Ladies, and want reliable \~} agents to sell 
them in = a. an sgeume vere. every- 


come enkneipn. Write ot on once oe far cuntd om se- 


; Coa tiacs 1, Obie. 
d these Supp ws. £8 




























CARPETS. 


GAEAT SALE OF BODY BRUSSELS. 


500 PIECES BEST FIVE-*RAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
NEW AND DESIRABLE STYLES AND COLORINGS, 
AT $1.5 PER YARD. USUAL PRICE, $1.60, 

20 PIECES BEST QUALITY EXTRA SUPER IN. 
GRAINS, THIS SEASON'S PATTERNS, AT Tbe. PER 
YARD. 


MATTINGS. 


A CARGO JUST RECEIVED, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION. 
8,000 ROLLS WHITE AT #4 PER ROLL OF 840 Y'DS. 
2,000 ROLLS RED CHECK AND FANCY MATTINGS 
AT 810 PER ROLL OF # YARDS, 
LINE FINE FANCY PATTERNS AND 
SOLID COLORS. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


75 pieces PLUSH, $1.25 PER YARD. 
100 pleces SPUN SILK TAPESTRIES, €1,50 PER YARD. 
200 pieces RAW SILK TAPESTKIES, 65c, PER YARD, 
380 pieces JUTE TAPESTRIES (SILK EFFECTS), S0c, 
PER YARD. 





A FULL 


SPAR KNAPP 


Sixth Avenue and 13th St. 


CARPETS. 


WE HAVE JUST PURCHASED A MANUFAC- 
TURER’S STOCK OF BODY BRUSSELS, 
AMOUNTING TO SEVERAL *“HUNDRED 
ROLLS, INCLUDING ELEGANT & BORDERS 
TO MATCH, WHICH WE WILL OPEN ON 
MONDAY, MAY 7, AT THE UNIFORM PRICE 
OF 9%. PER YARD; TAKING INTO AC- 
COUNT THAT THEY ARE FRESH GOODK, 
JUST MADE, OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY, 
AND IN THE LATEST STYLES AND COLOR- 
INGS, THEY ARE THE MOST DESIRABLE 
LOT. OF CARPETS EVER OFFERED AT 
RETAIL, 


WE WOULD ALSO CALL ATTENTION TO 
OUR LARGE LINE OF RICH MOQUETTES, 
WITH SPLENDID BORDERS TO MATCH, AT 
#1.24 PER YARD; THIS OFFERING EM- 
BRACES A LINE OF 25 PATTERNS, ALL 
NEW THIS SEASON, A COMPLETE LINE 
OF 50 NEW PATTERNS, TAPESTRY BRUS- 
SELS, AT 65c, PER YARD, 


CONTINUED SALE OF 


OUR SPLENDID LINE OF VELVETS AT $1 
PER YARD AND UPWARD; ARE EXCEED- 
INGLY PRETTY AND WITH THEIR BORDERS 
TO MATCH ARE SUPERB, 

LARGELINE OF 3-PLIES, INGRAINS, OIL- 
CLOTHS, LIGNUMS, LINOLEUMB, etc., ALL 
AT THE VERY LOWEST RATES. 

WE USE NO SEWING-MACHINES FOR 
MAKING CARPETS, THEY ARE ALL MADE 
BY HAND. WHILE THIS COSTS OUR CUS- 
TOMERS NO MORE IT INSURES A GREAT 
DEAL BETTER JOB. 


MATTINGS. 


LARGE INVOICES JUST RECEIVED, FRESH 
IMPORTATIONS IN ALL NEW PATTERNS, 
FROM 10c. PER YARD UP. 


J. W Crossley, 


740 and 742 Broadway, near Astor Place, 


TRAVEL. 


Grey LINE 
UNITE 
FOR QUEENSTOW 
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Insurance. 


SHALL NEW YORK CITY HAVEA 
SYSTEM OF FIRE INSPECTION? 


Tne insurance men of New York are now 
coming to believe in the efficacy of a 
thorough inspection of buildings, with the 
They 
are more willing to acknowledge that some 
action should be taken which will arrest 
the alarming increase of the fire record and 
avert the large losses resulting therefrom. 

The general public are chiefly interested 
when a fire is accompanied by a fearful loss 
of life; the insurance 
they find their business yearly more un- 
profitable. 

It is hard to understand why New York 
should be so late in recognizing the benefits 


view of lessening the chances of fire. 


companies, because 


of an inspection system. Chicago has been 
under that system for the past eleven years, 
and is stillimproving it. The Mayor of St. 
Louis has recently investigated the subject, 
and, finding the 
factory, is about to introduce the system 
into the Fire Patrol of his city. New York 
should not hesitate to follow so excellent an 
example, 
found a good one, is no longer an experiment, 
nor open to the objection of impracticability. 
The daily occurrence of instances where 
there are violations of safety, through care- 
lessness and bad methods, 


results eminently satis- 


especially asthe idea, having been 


must show that 
it would pay well to employ a corps of ex- 
perienced inspectors to examine thorough- 
ly flats, hotels, 
ete. 


dwellings, manufactories, 
Such a course would unquestionably 
Some 
have asserted 
that they could not afford to maintain a 
bureau of inspection, and that the survey- 
ors covered the ground. Recent interviews, 
however, with merchants whose premises 
have prove that in 
many instances. the surveys are very im- 
perfect. A surveyor sometimes goes into a 
large building, asks a few questions, 
retires, not having gone above or below 
the first floor. A building which had been 
examined in this superficial manner, 
morning, not long ago, was, upon the fol- 
lowing day, visited by a surveyor who 
really did his duty. Upon entéring the 
sub-cellar, he found a gas-jet so loose that 
a slight touch swung it around, causing 
the flame to come in contact with a 
pile of paper boxes. Another jet 
was found, and not two feet above it were 
the beams covered with newspapers, ragged 
ends of which hung down close to the 
flames. The above are but few of many 
instances of neglect as flagrant, and which 
pass unnoticed, till one faithful man 
chances to get in the building where they 
exist, or else a fire occurs, hiding them for- 
ever. 

Regarding the cost of maintaining a sys- 
tem of the preventative kind, it certainly 
would be small when compared to the 
amount saved. If, out of many inspec- 
tions, but one fire of any consequence was 
averted, the amount saved by the insurance 
companies would pay for the maintenance 
of an inspection corps for a year, and pos- 
sibly longer. 

There can be little doubt that the only 
way to prevent fire, or a percentage of fire, 
isto crush out, as far as may be, the ele- 
ments which lead up to them; and the plan 
proposed is the only way to accomplish 
this desirable result. The inspection sys- 
tem has been found effective in Chicago; 
why not, then, in this city? In Chicago, 
the prevention system is authorized by the 
city laws, and its method is in brief as fol- 
lows: The inspectors make a careful exam- 
ination of each story, cellar, and attic of 
every building in each block of the business 
portion of the city. Any dangers of fire 
discovered, be they from rubbish, dangerous 
gas-burners, defective flues, defective fur- 
naces, careless disposition of ashes, careless 
use of open lights, etc., etc., are noted, and 
the attention. of the occupants of the re- 
spective buildings called to the facts. This 
first inspection is followed by a re-inspec- 
tion. _ If no notice has been taken of the 
request to remove the dangers, the city 
Building Inspector removes them, being 
authorized by law to do so, Such good 
effects have been realized by this system in 
Chicago that there is a desire to spread 
the area of inspection, making it cover all 


assist to reduce the chances of fire. 
of the insurance companies 


been surveyed, 


and 


one 





the principal manufactories, and it is be- 
lieved that the accompanying expense is 
the best investment the insurance compa- 
nies can make, 

The committee on Fire Patrol of the 
Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters in 
their annual report say, ‘‘ The inspection of 
buildings continues the same as heretofore, 
and of the magnitude of the labor per- 
formed, but few, if any, of the underwriters 
have any conception. During the year of 
1882, the inspections of the Mercantile 
District, termed regular, numbered 1,939, 
defects and violations of city ordinances 
numbered 4,522,of which 4,302 were found, 
remedied, when re-inspected. The above- 
made inspections do not include those 
made to discover violations in the building 
ordinances, numbering 1,957, and_ re-in- 
spections of same, numbering 1,676, nor 
does it include inspections of special 
hazards, outside of the district first named. 
Total number of inspections made, 2,697. 
Fines imposed for violation $732.50.” 

It will be seen, from the foregoing, how 
deeply the system is rooting itself in 
Chicago, and will, or ought to, commend 
itself to the insurance people of New York, 
if they will give it the intelligent considera- 
tion it deserves. The vital necessity fora 
similar plan should be urged by the press 
upon the attention of those who can cause 
its introduction in this 7: 

iin ie 


HOW Is IT DONE? 


Last week we explained, in a simple way 
which can be understood and tested by 
anybody, whatis the actual maximum cost 
of life insurance, or policies which are 
kept up; to wit, not more than the use of 
the premiums paid; or, as we then stated, 
and now re-state it, life inswrance is a 
perfectly safe bank, which receives deposits 
without interest and undertakes to return 
them, not on demand, but at the fuljiliment 
of a specified condition, the amount returned 
never to be less than the sum of all the pay- 
ments, and liable to be many times more than 
those. 

Now comes the question, how this is 
done? The question is natural and proper. 
On one hand, a large number of people, 
who have never investigated the fact nor 
even stopped to inquire to what con- 
clusions their credulous incredulity must 
logically lead them, still hold to and 
assert that life insurance policies are not 
paid at all, or only once in a while— 
say, for advertising purposes, or at the 
end of an actual suit, or on demand of 
a particularly disagreeable claimant. On 
the other hand, there are others who urge 
that life insurance is constantly offered as 
making enormous “returns” for the money 
paid, and that they are unable to make out 
how the company can always (or generally) 
pay out to the survivors of the dead more 
than it receives from the living; this im- 
pression, it is only just to say, is fostered 
by the tabular statements of ‘ benefits” 
which companies sometimes publish rather 
too profusely. — 

Let it be understood, first, that no financial 
necromancies can be accomplished in life 
insurance, and none are ever legitimately 
promised. ‘The mysterious power of 
compound interest” has no mystery in it. 
No body of men can so combine that, in 
the aggregate, what they take out of a 
fund, less expenses of working, exceeds 
what they put in, plus interest earnings. 
Individual members may withdraw more 
than they contribute—perhaps all the way 
from one to twenty for one—but the equa- 
tion as to the mass must work out. An ex- 
cess of premiums and their earnings over 
loss, payments, and working expenses, in 
the long run and as to the mass, would be 
‘*surplus” in the strictest sense, and would 
be for disposal in some manner. Any de- 
ficit, on the contrary, is failure of the 
whole scheme, as far as it extends. It is 
on this point that the co-operative societies 
all fail, in their turn. With them this equa- 
tion will not work, because the sides are 
not equal. 

Now we have never said, and no intelli- 
gent and careful person has ever said, that 
the instances of largest return for the 
premiums paid are not exceptional in life 
inaurance; the larger the return, the greater 
its exceptional character.. Speaking 
generally, the interest of the moneys 


contributed, at least, is given up and con.’ 


a 





sumed, as respects the member contribut- 
ing it;. a more ‘favorable result would 
bring net cash to the savings bank or pure 
deposits system, without the insurance 
quality which is not in that system, and 
which, necessarily, must be paid for. 

Now the *** accumulations ” about which 
our friend of last week inquires are no- 
toriously the perpetual source of mis- 
understanding and the perpetual tempta- 
tion. ‘Divide them; they are our money,” 
say some of those who contribute to them. 
‘*Confiscate them, for they are wealth 
heaped up,” say the most communistic of 
talkers. “ Put the taxes on them, so that 
the people may be relieved, for they don’t 
belong to anybody in particular,” say 
demagogues in capitals. ‘‘Strike at and 
assess them, for they can stand bleeding,” 
say strikers of high and low degree every- 
where. As opposed to all these and to the 
current belief that these heaps of property 
are ‘ profits,” is the fact of their real 
character. If it is true (as we say) that 
long-lived policies are profitable to their 
holders—inasmuch as everybody knows 
that the early maturing ones are a heavy 
loss to remaining members—then our 
most recent inquirer cannot how 
the Equitable, for example, added several 
millions to its assets in 1882. Why not? 
How much did it also add to _ its 
liabilities? The uniform or ‘‘level” 
premium—which, in order to avoid the 
mathematical necessity of charging an 
annually increasing rate to correspond with 
the annually increasing risk of dying— 
charges too much at first and then tapers 
down to toolittle, thus equalizing the whole 
—this isthe simple explanation. Ofcourse, 
an accumulation must result for the pres- 
ent. If 10,000 people should send three dol- 
lars simultaneously for a year’s subscription 
to Tuk INDEPENDENT, the publisher would put 
the $30,000 away, with thanks, and his 
“assets” would thereby be increased, but he 
would not flatter himself that he had ‘‘made” 


or even ‘‘accumulated” somuch. Theanal- 
ogy is tolerably close. Not only is life insur- 
ance as for in advance, as to each year, but 
largely in advance as respects a continuous 
and cuaiieemie part of the whole term. 
If the cost of insurance were figured down 
nicely, it would be comparatively low, 
much lower than the “level” premium, 
but it would increase every year. An 
assessment society working on this basis 
would be fairly honest, but people will not 
pay in that manner. So the life insurance 
company averagesor equalizes the matter as 
above explained, and thereby it is berated 
for extortion and its resulting temporary 
accumulations are accepted and pointed to 
as the sufficient proof. The co-operative, 
on the contrary, starts out with the low pre- 
mium corresponding to present cost, and 
promises that it will never be materially 
higher; this promise being an impossibility, 
of course the society goes to pieces, and 
reproduces itself in new ones. 


see 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-two Years of Suocessful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in dfstributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before tnsuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


1851. 








JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 
Reserve for a oer i Hea 
B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
LIFE Paps 


E. W. BOND, President. 
HANOVER 
Cash Capital. 
ae mt 
I. REMNEN LANE, ViewPrestt and Nec’y. 
ANC 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Reserve for reinsu: 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882... 82.565 141 29 141 29 
THE CON TINENTAL 
OF HARTFORD 








UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, aud 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street, 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47, 


The principal features of this © empens ane ALSO. 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary, 
. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 








OFFICE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, JANUARY 25TH 1883. 


OF THE 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter qf the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the 3let December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 3lst December, 1882 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
anuary, | 
Total Marine Premiums.................... 9,538 43 


Poombams marked off foom, a January, 
1882, to 3lst December, 





Mec of Premi- 
ums navel =. 
penses.. ++» -88823,304 50 


The Someuny has the | following Assets, 
viz 


ed States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. 
y Stoe ks and otherwise. ° 


$8,974,558 00 
1,576,500 00 


531,118 16 
1,725,576 02 
364,923 85 





$13,171,675 02 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the vompeny for the year enting 

















slst December, 1882, for which certificates will be issue 
be * p< ter Tuesday, tf the First of May next. 
order 0 ie 
’ J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES 

‘eS RLES P. BURDETT, 
CHAR PES DENNIS, HORACE G AY, 
W. H. H. OOK E MUND W. CORLIES 
LEWIS CUR OHN ELLIOTT 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
JAMES LOW, OB'T B. MINTURN, 
DA D LAN CHARLES H.MARSHALL 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LANE, 
A. A. RAVEN =DWIN D. MORGAN, 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, [LLIAM BRYC 
ROYAL PHELPS. LLLIAN H.F 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
C. A. HAND, HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JOHN L. RIKER, 


N. DENTON SMITE 
JOHN D. JONES. President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vive-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental iy Breonsyp cor. Court and Montagne Sts. 
Buildings: | d No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for I wc Pivedete $1,524,123 54 





Reserve for all other claims.... © 368,545 27 

Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OO 

SE ae 1,557,865 69 69 
i Cash A Jan. ist 

“4 eee eee 84,450,584 50 


This Company conducts 


its business under _the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
twe Safety Funds together equal 


Law. 
$1, $00,000. 
DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 





GEORGE BLISS HENRY B. HYDE, 
8. P. CHITTENDEN, JNO. LYE 
WM. HBAS, WELLINGTON 
RELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F APA a, 
WIELIAM M VAIL ep RICHARD A. M DY, 
THEODORE I. HU! , JOHN H. REED, 






THE INDEPENDENT. 
The Twenty-third Annual Statement | 


(601) 25 


$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE (0., 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


S5S50,800,396 S82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICY HOLDERS, the Company being a purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divided among 
Policyholders exclusively. 








OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance’ Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. | 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, January Iét, 1882.............. cece cece e ec ececeeeseene $41,511,949 03 OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 
rc > have been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
arte INCOME. : The NEW YORK L was organized in 1845, has received from Policyhoiders over $109,- 
Interest, Reais, and realized Nt Profit ‘ca’ Tavestments snd oa Baise af CoE, Si OE Oe en ee Ee 
Nod vs wen caccude cantuddtes op cbocibartetisdientes 2,956,802 33—€11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society’s buildings, giving no credit for the part oocupied OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


WOM 


by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 





of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. $53,391,120 4a 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments..................2.c0c cc ececceceececeees $2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ....... ....... ccc ccec cece cccccccccceces 2,841,044 83 
ans initia tnedetaede dpe sabankeuss porbedeneese aha 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders - . - - - - $5,977,541 56 
acide cinte ene berndeexse taddde anehedeevenseseneseebea een 7,000 00 
Ne vin be cap cen cnaaeds chy knnnienweneeey keaanenenbas $91,423 49 
Ec rnccncaca ise ekeecseer Redes: CORReeneeeeKenREnseeCeseRenbened 883,547 82 
ey I CY SID oo tisitiecccexbivksadcnecseseeccnest eneseoenesseeese 102,026 03 
GS a 0. & c5neiasccastoeieperssawa-s eekvangseuneseeeseeuncanes #7,861,538 90 
Nar Cam Aanprn, December Slat, 1008.............0000) cccccccsee s+ +. covcsccvescocoees $45,529,581 54 
ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages 


the State of New York 


New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 
SRE ee pn Seana 


United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 


11,286,129 27 


5,730,143 84 


Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, €13,291,618)...............+.-.-. 
A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 





nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the Ste 
of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 


of the Society. 


Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 


and Society's Buildings in other cities 
Due from agents on account of premiums 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost 
Interests and Rents, due and accrued 
Deferred premiums 


Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 . 


Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 
ado hdecwekdsntetensapinnaneewicrees 


Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, €33,220) 


$45,529,581 54 
896,388 03 
383,766 29 
410,287 00 
805,728 00 

$48,025,750 86 


Toran LiaBr1itigs, including legal Reserve for reassurance of al] existing policies 


(N. Y. State Standard) 
Total Undivided Surplus - 


37,367,076 39 





- $10,658.674 47 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class is $5,713,422 47 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,252 00 


New Assurance written in 1882, 
Total Outstanding Assurance, 


$62,262,279 00. 
$232,829,620 00. 





The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 





For sixteen yearse=-1867 to 1882, both inclusivesethe Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Society, 
$67,889,572 56. 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* See last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- 


some and technical conditions, 


and INCONTESTABLE after 


three years. 


Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the yaaa of satisfactory proofs 


of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, usua 


with other companies. 


The Society has no contested claims on its books. 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary dividends 
will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to ordinary participating policies. 


From the undivided surplus contributed by 


me due. 


The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American 
Table of Mortality, with 414 per cent. interest, the leg: 


licies in the Tontine class the amounts applicable to 
licies maturing within the current year will be duly declared, as their 


tive annual premiums 
xperience 
= = = Suto of New York. 
. W. PHILLIPS, , 
J. G. VAN CISE, t Actuaries. 


We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts and counted and ex- 
amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 


correct. 


JAMES M. HALSTED, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, 


HENRY V. BU 


Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October ‘25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 


accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hype, 
Groree D. Morean, 
Gerorce T. ADEE, 
Henry A. Hur_svrt, Rost. Lenox KEennepy, 
Wriitum H., Foae, Cuauncey M. Depew, 
Wituiam A. WaeeLock, Bensamin WILLIAMSON, 
Henry Day, Henry M. ALEXANDER, 
Henry G. Marquanp, W1.11aM WALKER, 
James W. ALEXANDER, GrorcGe W. CARLETOR, 
Henry 8. TERBELL, Georncz G. KELLoaa, 
Taomas 8. Youne, Epwarp W. Lambert, 
Rosert Buss, B. F. Ranpourn, 
Daniex D. Lorp, Josr F. pz NAVARRO, 
James M. Hatstep, Joux J. McCoox, 
Horace Porter, W. Wuairewnicat, 
James W. Avexanper, Vice-President. 
Samuri Borrower. 2d Vice-President. 


Wri11aM ALEXANDER, 


Joun A, STEWART, 
U. S. Grant, 
Joun D. Jones, 





Groncr DeF. L. Day, Samvuxt Borrows, 


ALanson Trask, Srersen H. Purirs, 
JouN SLOANE, Samuzt W. Torrey, 
ASHBEL GREEN, Cuartes G. Lanpon, 


Parxer Hanpy, 
Henry V. Burier, 
E. Bouprxor Cott, 


Louis Frrzczraup, 
Wituuas M. Buss. 





Henry R. Worcort, 


Ouiver Amxs, Denver. 

Eustace C. Frrz, Samvzt G. Goopric#, 
Boston. London. 

Tuomas A. BIppLe, A. Vax Bencex, 

Grorez H. Srvart, Paris. 

T. De Wirt Curizr, Gustav. G. Pom. 
Philadelphia. Hamburg. 


Henny M. ALExanper, Counsel. 
Henry Day, Attorney. 


Secretary. ‘ 
MEDICAL DIRECTORS: E. W. Lampert, M_D., Epwanp Cunrm, MLD. 
z. of Agencies, 


W. Scort, Superintendent 


payments to the 


due and unpaid January Ist, 1883. 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


issued and maturing in the same years. 


premiums 


The NEW YORK LIFE 


liberal contract than the law requires. 


Agents, or to the 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Ne. 156 and 158 Broadway. 





POLICY simple, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 
incontestable. 


THIRTY-THREE years Of enecens, 
BAFE. $n a y New York rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,600,000 safely invested 
State agents wanted 





w q 
Local mts wanted in every city and town. 
Apply direct to this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. Wemp xe, Sec'y. J. L. Harary, let Vice-Preat. 
8. N. STeppine, Act'y. H. B. Stones, 8d View-/’rest. 


EW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 
Ammetss........ 00.60.04: .816,432.181 85 
LAabilities...... , . 13,864,889 62 

Total Surplus.......... s+. 2,567,202 23 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


BAnorvaL 


INCORPORATED I= a DELTA on 138 01. 
nD 


A 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, Preside: 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. . 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Annual returns of surplus. urance at net cost. 
Policies non 7 their value. 


Fire Insurance Company 
136 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1860. 
62d Semi-Annual Statement, J 
A 









j 


‘an. Ist, 1882 
SH C. PITAL...... dovdocdsobe 
fiserve fo other Habilities +s , 
Net Surplus.......----ceccccccccceseeee 


The amount | ne Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
mpany by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company's Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and leas than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
Its gross Interest Receipts since 


organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
e annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ages, 
was less than 1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned all 
id with interest at about savings bank rates. 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


AMERIGAN LITE INSURANCE Gt, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 
sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, 176 BROADWAY, New York. 


Pr the ‘policyholders, and ‘deposited. with 
or po Ts, an 
the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
Offers a new form of , where the 

in full of the sum footed guasentond | Sas 
capital and assets of a regularly 

pre- 


le Insurance Company, and where 
sxbutha, $© ssemse the axes, atten Gos Gash pop- 
an 
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Old and Aoung. 


THE ORDINATION. 


[PROM THE SWEDIAH OF BISHOP TEGNER.| 


BY LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
Tie solemn band is nearing 
The sacred altar stair ; 
And white-robed Peace unfearing 
Has left her mantle there. 
The hands are reverent folded, 
The prayer ascending free 
As tender child beloved 
Up to a father’s knee. 





I hear the word refreshing, 
The heavenly message sound, 

And breathe a balmy blessing 
On every heart around. 

As Summer showers renewing 
The burning barren plain, 

On Sharon’s roses drooping 
Descends the heavenly rain. 


This holy consecration 
My life hath set apart ; 
The spirit’s revelation, 
With glory thrills my heart, 
Farewell, ye fading pleasures, 
All earth’s alluring band, 
For Heaven's uncounted treasures 
Are glowing in my hand. 


Beyond the cloudy pinion, 
A golden world so bright, 
The mighty King’s dominion 
Is bursting on my sight. 
I ace the blessed beckoning 
Their blessedness to share, 
And through the cloud-vail breaking 
The angels bending there. 


How Heaven's cool breath is slaking 
All earth’s unresting fires, 
The purest rapture waking 
My heart's untold desires. 
I hear the harpers crowning 
Our glorious King above, 
Through Eden’s palms resounding 
The Great Atoner’s love. 


I hear the angels choiring 
A song no wisdom knows, 
That, faith alone inspiring, 
With burning fervor glows. 
What sweetest joy supernal 
Our sorrows hush to rest, 
When clear the Lyre Ete?nal 
In sounding in the breast. 


. 
How blest the pilgrim’s path is 
Through all the desert drear, 
Whose heart with song rejoices, 
And faith unfailing clear. 
His steps like Summer breezes 
O'er fiery trials go ; 
For wings of loving angels 
May fan the pilgrim’s brow. 


Thou Priest of truth eternal 
Heaven's messenger, awake ; 
Their homeward path immortal, 

Help every wanderer take, 
With tenderest tones entreating, 

Yet clear as thunder-rolls, 
Heaven’s endless bliss revealing, 

To earth's imprisoned souls, 


Your hallelujahs sounding 
O’er every sea and strand, 
Far as the azure bounding 
The evening's starry rand. 
To thee, an erring mortal, 
This highest bliss unfolds, 
To lead to Heaven’s bright portal 
Earth's dark despairing souls. 


Now glory! glory! glory! 
With all the angels sing 
To our all great, all holy, 
Eternal Heavenly King. 
Far as the beaming azure 
Arches the starry round, 
Forever and forever 
Let hallelujahs sound. 


New Yor« Crry. 
—_——- -— > -------— 


DON GUILLERMO. 


BY JONAS BOLIVAR. 





Tux ‘‘two leagues” of our guide had 
lengthened out, as usual, into four. Our 
tired horses struck up another slippery 
flank of the mountain. The wind fresh- 
ened in chase of the flying clouds, and our 
drying mangas flapped impatiently about us 
as ifthey would fain be at rest. At last 
the slipping hoofs got a foothold on the 
level again. A fresh little mountain-valley 
opened before us, and there, in the midst 
of it, stood the house of our search. But it 
was such a house that every man of us 
rubbed his eyes and looked suspiciously 
around to see if there ‘were not some en- 


chantment ebout it, endif iteowld bethat. 





he was stillin Mexico. For it was a ver- 
itable bit of old England on which we had 
eome. A house’ with two stories and a 
gabled roof, standing clearly up in con- 


trast with the crouching Indian huts and | 
Mexican buildings; a | 


flat monotonous 
fence, bright in fresh, green paint, sur- 
rounding a neat flower-garden, the latter out 
in plain sight, instead of being hidden in 
some dismal patio; no wonder we were 
inclined to think the spot an enchanted 
valley. 

But our doubts were speedily dispelled 
by the hearty English voice of our host, 
sallying out to meet us and bidding us a 
welcome, such as can be given only by a 
compatriot in a foreign land. Great was 
the relief to be able to dismiss all the volu- 
bilities and unmeaningness of Spanish 
greetings and come back to curt direct 
English. Ina twinkling he had us in the 
house, divested of our muddy riding-boots, 
while, in spite of our fatigue, we were be- 
ginning to feel a delicious sense of com- 
fort quite unusual. But new wonders 
were in store. Flinging open the door of 
an inner room, our host marshaled us into 
a sort of whole-hearted glow and warmth 
which came from a_ wide-throated fire- 
place filled with blazing logs. We looked our 
delighted amazement. ‘‘ Cornish style, gen- 
tlemen,” cried our entertainer, rubbing his 
hands cheerily. We had just strength 
enough left to throw ourselves down upon 
the long, high-backed benches on either 
side of the fire, and surrender ourselves to 
the charm of the situation. Even the call of 
hunger could scarcely drag us away from 
the fascination; but once at the generous 
table with bright-cheeked, blond-haired 
English girls sitting opposite, having just 
such a suspicion of a Spanish accent as to 
enforce the delightful fact that, though it 
was Mexico, they were English, we felt re- 
signed to the loss of the fire. 

The strangeness of it partly wore off be- 
fore bed-time; but in the morning it all 
came over us again, so that it was no won- 
der we were led to ask how such a home 
came to be in such a place. Our host had 
no aversion to informing us. 

‘Well, gentlemen,” he began, ‘‘it’s a 
long story, but the secret of it is the same 
as you'll find is the bottom reason for 
every Cornishman leaving old Cornwall. 
Of course I mean mining. Any country 
that wants its mountains bored through has 
to send for Cornish muscle and skill in the 
end. My father was a wealthy mine-owner 
in the old country. Every one that knew 
anything about mining had heard of the 
name of James Penrick, and knew that it 
stood for safe methods and honest dealing. 
I was a younger son and knew little of 
business or study, though I managed to pick 
up some knowledge of mathematics and 
natural science out of pure love of it. A 
careless life of it I led, ttll1 was brought up 
suddenly at eighteen with my older brother 
drowned in a shipwreck and my father 
dead of grief a week after. It was a hard 
thing to find myself alone in the world, 
though, of course, I thought there would be 
enough to make me well-to-do. But my 
father’s estate went into chancery, and 
when it came out, just as [ came of age, 
what the lawyers had left scarcely paid my 
debts. So there I was, with my own way to 
make. For a while I was downhearted 
enough, and then, to add to my misfor- 
tunes, as it seemed, I fell in love and got 
myself engaged to be married. Well, said 
I to myself, what’s to be done? Forthe sake 
of your Mary you must do something. So I 
went down to London to see if’ any of my 
father’s business friends couldn’t put me 
in the way of something. The very first 
man I called upon and introduced myself 
to as James Penrick’s son was the one who 
really got me off for this country. ‘I wish 
i knew of something better,’ he said, ‘ but 
just at present the only thing at all promis- 
ing I know of is this new Fuente del Oro 
mining company that’s going to work prop- 
erty in Mexico. If yourwould think of go- 
ing out with the company, I think I could 
get a place for you.’ 

‘** Well,’ said I, ‘I don’t see that I am in 
@ position to be very particular. I've got 
to do something pretty quick or starve. 
“Take me around to see the company.’ 

\ “He went right round to Threadneedle 
Street with me, introduced. me to the man- 
ager, Mr. Anson, and talked so kindly and 


| 
| 


confidently about me, making a good deal 
of my father’s name you may be sure, that 
the upshot of it was I was asked to come 
round the next day, and was then offered a 
position as bookkeeper and surveyor for the 
mine. I should hav@to sign @ contract for 


| seven years, with a gradhally Mncreasing 





salary, and should have to sail, with the rest 
of the operating force, in two months. 1 
asked for a week to consider, and got it. I 
wrote off to my Mary, telling her of the 
offer, and leaving it all for her to decide. 
I don’t know how she came to do it, whether 
she was afraid I would go to the bad unless 
I was at something, or whether it was the 
romance of the thing, but any way she told 
me to accept, and I did. 

‘* Well it was pretty tight work getting 
everything ready, and married and all in 
the two months, but we managed it some. 
how and got down to London two days 
before the steamer sailed. I thought I 
would go round to the offices and see some 
of the directors, and get a general acquaint- 
ance with the look of things. Everything 
was as slick as could be, smelling of var- 
nish and newness. There was a handsome 
directors’ room, and large outside office, 
with rows of big ledgers and stools, though 
only one clerk. He was a stately old fellow, 
who pretended to be very hard at work 
when I went in, though when he found 1 
was engaged to go out he left that off and 
looked at me in a queer sort of way. 

‘** How often do the directors meet?’ I 
asked. 

‘* He gave a little laugh, ‘ Not very often, 
I guess. I’ve been here since the first day 
the offices was opened, and the only direc- 
tor I've seen is Manager Anson; in fact I 
shouldn’t wonder much if he was manager, 
directors, and company all in one.’ 

‘** What do you mean?’ said I? ‘ What’s 
this directors’ room for? What are these 
ledgers for?’ 

*** They’re all dummies,’ he said, ‘ there’s 
no business going on here these books are 
all blank. I’m a dummy myself; I have 
nothing to do. I’m put here to answer 
questions and keep up the show. But I 
don’t mind telling you it’s all a sham.’ 

‘* Well, gentlemen, this of course made me 
suspicious, and I may as well admit right 
here, what I afterward found to be true, that 
the whole thing was an outrageous swindle, 
and that this man Anson was the biggest 
scoundrel unhung. He had come on from 
Mexico and cooked up the whole affair. 
First he issued his prospectus in flaming 
style, with a long list of directors. But 
there weren’t any such men. He just took 
the names of a lot of dead men. Then he 
would go to some business man whom he 
had come to know, and say, ‘ My dear sir, 
Director So-and-so, of my company, is about 
to resign, and if you would like to come in 
I think I can manage it.’ In this way, in 
the course of year, by judicious resigna- 
tions and elections, he actually got some 
live directors, formed a company, and issued 
shares for fifty thousand pounds. Every 
little while he would come in with a tele- 
gram from Mexico, saying that another rich 
vein had been struck or something of that 
sort, and so he kept up the excitement and 
kept the thing agoing. He had himself 
appointed manager of the mine on a good 
salary, with pretty much everything in his 
own hands. However, they did manage to 
get a meeting of the directors the morning 
before we sailed, and one old fellow sug- 
gested that I should send on faithful ac- 
counts of the condition of things every 
month. Anson looked black at this, but 
couldn’t oppose it, and so it was formally 
voted and made a part of my instructions. 

‘“‘This meeting of bona-fide directors did 
much to reassure me, though I went off 
with many misgivings. But my fears were 
confirmed by the conduct of Anson, even 
before we reached Vera Cruz. He took 
great pains to get on good terms with me, 
and was nice as you please, till one day he 
said to me: ‘Mr. Penrick, I want a few 
words with you. Of course, you know 
about the mine only through our prospec- 
tuses. Now, you know they always have 
to put things in their best light—in fact, 
exaggerate a little. So I hope you won't 
feel very much disappointed, and won't 
make any fuss about it at home, if you 
don’t find everything just as you expected. 
For instance, the prospectus says that one 
of the advantages of the mine consists in 








the abundant water-supply to work the ma- 
chinery. ‘Now, the truth is, this is not just 
so—indeed, there isn’t any water there at 
all.’ 

‘* Well, gentlemen, I was young and, per- 
haps, indiscreet, but my blood boiled at 
this, and F just said to him squarely: ‘ Mr. 
Anson, I am an honest man, and if you 
want to get somebody to do your dirty 
work you must apply elsewhere. One of 
my duties will be to tell the truth about the 
mine, and that’s what I’m going to do.’ 

‘**He hated me from that day, and began 
to plot to get rid of me. It may seem 
prejudice and suspicion, but I have evi- 
dence for what I say, and I tell you it was 
his deliberate plan to have me put out of 
the way. 

‘** He began his operations as soon as we 
reached the City of Mexico. He made 
some excuse about his having business to 
attend to in the city, and said that I must 
push right out on to the mines. This would 
have been hard enough in any case, ignor- 
ant of the language as I was; but it was in 
65, when the country was swarming with 
troops and robbers and pronunciados. How- 
ever, I set out for Toluca in the diligence, 
with my wife, not thinking of the danger, 
because I didn’t know anything about it. 
We left at seven o’clock, and as we were 
going down a steep pitch about noon, some- 
body gave a shriek, and, looking out, we 
saw the six o’clock diligence ahead of us 
stopped by a gang of bandits, who were 
searching the passengers. Seeing us com- 
ing along four of the robbers started back 
to meet us, thinking they might as well rob 
two coaches as one. All our passengers 
were armed, and so I drew my revolver 
and jumped out, thinking they would fol- 
low me and make a defense. But not one 
of them stirred. They all sat white and 
trembling. I thought I was in for it, sure 
enough, with four men rushing at me with 
leveled muskets. However, I spent no time 
in parleying, but sent an ounce bullet 
through the head of the first man who came 
up. This seemed to stagger the others, who 
had thought they would have an easy thing. 
However, the second fellow fired at me just 
as I got off my secondshot. He missed me 
but I didn’t him, and he went staggering off 
toward the woods bleeding at the mouth. 
With that the others flung away their guns 
and made off like scared rabbits, and the 
passengers plucked up courage and came 
out to fire harmless skots at them as they 
ran. The party down below didn’t seem to 
care for our acquaintance, and scurried 
away too. If I had known enough of 
Spanish I should have had something to say 
to my cowardly fellow-passengers; but, as 
it was, I could only talk to my wife and 
simply scowl and glare at them. 


‘‘Well, we got into Toluca safely, and 
there I learned that it would be absolute 
madness to go on without a military escort. 
The whole country was in arms and just 
boiling over with sedition. So I telegraphed 
back to Anson that if he wanted me to go 
to the mine he must come along and show 
me the way, for I shouldn’t stir till he came. 
The very next dav he came, with an escort 
of forty soldiers, sent by the-imperial gov- 
ernment. It was to get them that he had 
waited, and had sent me on alone, knowing 
well how dangerous it was. He came along 
in great force, with a score of Cornish min- 
ers that he had brought over from Pachuca. 
Next day, as we were riding on, one of 
these men came up to me and said, ‘I beg 
your pardon, sir, but your name is Penrick, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘«* Ves,’ said I; ‘ and what of it?’ 

‘«* Well, sir,’ said the man, ‘I don’t know 
but I’m meddling; but I heard the manager, 
just now, talking to the captain about you, 
and I thought it was no more than a coun- 
tryman should do to tell you. The man- 
ager said he’d got a blamed, canting Metho- 
dist along, who would make him trouble 
unless he could get rid of him. And the 
eaptain told him not to worry about. that, 
as he'd fix the fellow. I don’t know what 
it means, sir, but I think it would be well 
to be on your guard.’ 

“I thanked the man and assured him that 
I would look out. 

‘Next morning, the captain’s little plot 
appeared. As my wife and I came out to 
mount we found only her horse. Mine 
was under the manager’s servant. 

‘**Qome, come, Mr. Penrick!’ called out 
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Anson, ‘don’t keep us waiting any longer!’ 
‘«*But where’s my horse?’ asked I. 
‘“¢Oh, my man’s got him here. His own 

horse went dead lame yesterday, and he’s 
got a sore foot, so he can’t walk. We 
sha’n’t go more than five leagues to-day, 
and I thought you'd as soon walk by your 
wife’s horse.’ 

‘** William, don’t you do it!’ whispered 
Mary. This wasn’t needed, though. I 
spoke out sharp and clear: ‘Mr. Anson, I 
don’t know what your scheme is, but I 
know you're bound to furnish me transpor- 
tation to the mine, and walking is a queer 
sort of transportation. I don’t budge from 
this place, or my wife, either, till you give 
me my horse. And if you decide to leave 
us here, I suppose I can write my first let- 
ter to the directors from here, as well as 
from the mine.’ 

‘He fumed and stormed and said he 
thought I would be willing to inconven- 
ience myself a little, so that he could have 
his servant along, and not be obliged to 
leave him; but when he saw I was firm, he 
gave in. His man got down from my 
horse, and didn’t seem very lame until An- 
son muttered something to him, when he 
became very badly lame. Then it appeared 
that the other horse had been suddenly 
cured; so we all mounted and rode off. I 
couldn’t help thinking, though, that things 
had a bad look. 

‘* Well, we got to Fuente del Oro at last, 
and I walked over with Mr. Anson to see 
the mine; then I saw what a swindle it 
was. The thing had never been worked 
at all. There was just the merest begin- 
ning of a shaft. There weren’t any refining 
works. There wasn’t any ore to be re- 
fined. The only good thing about it was 
the houses for the miners and the manager 
and myself, which were all strongly built 
and inclosed by a solid stone wall. He 
tried to brazen it out and said ‘ Well, 
Mr. Penrick, what do you think of the 
property?’ 

‘**Tt may be a very good property,’ 
I replied; ‘and it may be a _ very 
good mine; but one thing is certain, 
it isn’t the property nor the mine that 
the directors thought they were buying. 
Where are those great piles of rich ore you 
used to read telegrams about? Where are 
those refining works which you had that 
fine picture of on the cover of your pro- 
spectus?’ 

‘** «That’s just like a man who knows noth- 
ing about practical mining, or getting up 
companies,’ said he. ‘ Of course the thing 
had to be a little overdrawn to get it under 
headway. But 1 am positive that we've 
struck a rich vein here, and I'll give the 
directors an income, ina year or two, which 
will leave them no room to complain of 
my little exaggeration.’ 


‘«* Well,’ said I,‘I know nothing about 
that, but I know what my instructions are, 
and I tell you fairly that I shall obey them. 
And my first duty will be to write an exact 
account of the condition of the mine at 
present. To my surprise he didn’t make any 
protest against this, and only said some- 
thing mockingly about my having to do my 
duty, of course, and much good he hoped it 
woulddo me. I wrote my letter that night, 
but it never got to England. He took 
measures to have all my correspondence 
stopped, so that I was left completely in 
his power. You wonder how | found this 
out. Well I may as well tell you, here, the 
history of the mine. He worked it for two 
years putting in two hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the company and taking out twenty- 
five thousand. About then the directors 
got tired of pouring water into a sieve, and 
the mine was abandoned. Afterward it 
came into the hands ofa speculator, and 
when I opened my mine he sold to me all the 
furniture of the old Fuente del Oro mining 
houses. Among other things I bought the 
very desk that Anson used to have, and in 
iti found proof enough of villainy to trans- 
port him, if he had been caught. There 
were several letters of mine, addressed to 
England, which had lain there for five 
years, as well as several from the company 
to me, never delivered. It was rather sin- 
gular that all this should have come into 
my hands,. wasn’t it? I speak of it to show 
you that I am not giving you my guesses. 

“ Well, we settled down tolife in Fuente 
del Oro, and the mine seemed to be opened 
in good earnest. As I said, my position 





was that of book-keeper and surveyor. But 
for the first nine months I didn’t touch 
one of the books. I wasn’t allowed to. 
Anson kept it all in hishands. I protested, 
but he said he was manager and could do 
as he chose. I wrote to England about it, 
but, of course, my letter brought up in his 
desk. He came to me once or twice with 
a monthly statement for me to sign as 
book-keeper. I simply told him if he 
would put the books in my hands I would 
make out a statement, but that I wasn’t to 
be made a tool of in signing blindly I 
didn’t know what. But all went for noth- 
ing. He kept the books and I stuck to 
the theodolite. The company were all the 
while writing to know why I didn’t send 
reports, and wanting to see proof-sheets of 
my accounts. But he just held back their 
letters and told them some lie or other in 
reply. 

‘* Well, the rough, out-door life was a good 
thing for me, and I was built up by it 
amazingly. My wife, too, was well and 
happy, and we had a pleasant home in 
spite of all my anxiety about the way 
things were going on at the mine. Those 
were stirring times, and a man couldn't be 
out on the hills as I was, surveying, with- 
out having his share of dangers. How- 
ever, Icame through all safely, and came 
out with quite a reputation as a man who 
wasn’t afraid to shoot and who hit when 
he did shoot. All the petty bandits around 
came to know the bay horse of Don Guil- 
lermo, as they called me, and his Snyder 
rifle, of which they had a wholesome dread. 

‘*Mr. Anson and I got on very badly. He 
used to put all sorts of disagreeable things 
on me, in the hope of getting me to resign 
and leave. But I hung on, partly out of 
sheer English stubbornness and partly on 
account of my wife’s condition. One thing 
he used to make me do was to ride over to 
Tlalcotau, the nearest place where there 
was a bank, and bring back the silver in 
exchange for his English checks. I didn’t 
know how really perilous this was. It was, 
in fact, putting my life in danger, as the 
country then was, to send me out with 
but one man to bring back three to five 
thousand dollars thirty miles, I went over 
once when the Belgian troops were be- 
sieging the place. We got in from the 
mountains before the place was all shut 
up and got our money; but how to get out? 
We waited two days, and then made a push 
out one dark night, and, luckily, got 
through the lines by wading our horses 
down a shallow, noisy stream. Mr. Anson 
didn’t look altogether happy when we rode 
into camp safely. But the most peculiar 
time of all of this sort was when the 
Liberal chief Gomez came upon us. I hap- 
pened te be in my house that day. I heard 
a rifle-shot from the office, which was the 
signal to close the iron gates. I ran down 
to do it, and there, coming up the 
hill, was Gomez and a troop of cavalry. I 
stood in the gate till they were most up, 
and till I had counted forty riders, and 
then slammed and belted the gates in their 
faces. We were in a regular fort, what 
with our houses of stone, backed up against 
the mountain, and our high stone wal) all 
around. We were only three against them 
all; for the miners had all scuttled away 
up the mountains when they knew the 
danger; but three men, with an abundance 
of repeating rifles, behind good walls can 
make a good fight. 

‘Gomez rattled away at the gates awhile 
and then rode off into the edge of the 
woods to palaver. Pretty soon he sent a 
messenger saying that if we didn’t send him 
fou: hundred dollars right away he would 
cut our throats and burn our camp. We 
sent him back word that the money was 
counted out and that he could have it if he 
was man enough to come and take it. He 
didn’t come. But he held his ground in 
the woods, apparently waiting to get a 
chance to strike. I had a pretty decided 
opinion, already, that Anson wasn’t very 
tender of me, but I wasn’t prepared to hear 
him say that afternoon, ‘Mr. Penrick, I 
shall be in need of some more money pretty 
soon, and I guess you'll have to ride over 
to the bank for some.’ 

‘“«* With those men out there?’ I asked. 

“«Why not?’ said he; ‘Are you 
afraid?’ 

“*You know I’m not afraid,’ said I. 
rather hotly; ‘but this is folly and mad- 





ness. Besides can’t leave my wife here 
unprotected.’ 

‘“« «Why I’m going to stay,’ he said. ‘I'll 
take care of her. The danger is with me, 
I should think. You are going away from 
the trouble.’ This sounded very brave, and 
I'll not deny that he had courage, though he 
was safe enough there with his rifle against 
a lot of men who were bound to take good 
care of their precious bodies. ‘However,’ 
he added, ‘if you are afraid——’ 

** «Tl go,’ [ said, at once,‘ though I know 
it’s madness.’ 

‘ So that night I took his servant, John,my 
companion on many a trip, and said good- 
by to my wife, and climbed over the wall 
about twelve o’clock, not daring to risk the 
noise of opening the gates, and made off 
down the mountain. We picked our way 
along in the dark as silently as we could. 

John once fell into a deep jagged hole on 
the side of the path, bruising himself terribly, 
but didn’t dare to cry out. Finally we 
reached the little town, got horses for our 
ride, did our business successfully, and the 
next night sneaked into camp again, find- 
ing all safe. Anson received me rather 
grimly. But the funny part, to me, came 
years afterward. Gomez had become a 
high official in the state with the triumph 
of the Liberals, and one day when I met 
him I asked him if he remembered the two 
nights he watched our mining camp. He 
laughed and said : 

*** Yes; and if I had had ten men with me 
who weren’t cowards, I shouldn't 
ridden off without trying something.” 

*** What would you have done,’ | asked, 
‘if you had known that, the second night, 
I broughtin three thousand dollars under 
your very nose ?’ 

“*Did you?’ said he, and his eyes 
snapped as if he thought that even his 
men would have been brave enough to co 
something if they had known that. 

‘Well, my life got to be very trying 
through Anson's bullying ways. I began 
to suspect that my letters never got to Eng- 
land, and so I began to wish that I could 
get down to Mexico City, to see the 
British minister, and see about things. 
By and by our little girl came to us, and 
after my wife was strong again I began to 
be very restless. Anson wanted to get rid 
of me, that was clear. One day he went 
so far as to say he discharged me, and | 
could go. I told him that he couldn't do it, 
that I was under the company, and should 
wait for their dismissal. But I got to want 
to go myself very much. So finally, I said 
to him, ‘ Look here, Mr. Anson, you can’t 
send me away if I want to stay, and you 
know it as well as I do. But I'm sick of 
such a life as this, and am willing to go, 
provided you'll do what the terms of my 
engagement with the company require— 
give me six months’ advance salary to make 
good the discharge. If you'll do that, I'll 
leave you to your schemes in peace, and 
get away next week.’ After some talk he 
agreed to it, and settled with me, meanly 
enough, you may be sure. So we broke up 
as soon as we could. I hurried things up 
as I was anxious to be off. Finally, all was 
ready, and we sent our luggage on with the 
mules to Fuente del Oro, early one morn- 
ing, and I, with my wife and baby and old 
Mexican servant, rode out later, not sorry 
to leave. Anson said good-by, civilly 
enough, and so we were somewhat sur- 
prised as we came out of the woods to see 
his horse's tail just disappearing down the 
hill before us. I saw at once that he had 
taken some by-path through the woods, 
and had overnidden us. But, what for? 
That's what I asked my wife as I pointed 
him out to her. ‘For no good, I am sure, 
William,’ she replied. ‘ And youmusn’t go 
down to the town after him. He means 
us mischief.’ She had come to sus- 
pect and distrust him in everything; her 
woman’s insight telling her he was a bad 
man. I thought her counsel was good, and 
so Lsent old José down to see what he 
could find. He came back with rather 
startling news. Anson had gone to the 
judge and got an order for my arrest as a 
Liberal in disguise. My baggage had al- 
ready been seized, and the imperialist police 
were watching for me. At first 1 was so 
indignant that I was for going down to 
meet the subservient judge, who knew me 
well enough, and Anson, too, if 1 only 
could. Bat my wife was firm against it. 
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‘ We must just let our baggage go, and get 
away as fast as possible, where this villain 
can’t touch us,’ 

‘** But, Mary,’ I remonstrated, ‘ I can’t 
go on to Mexico with nothing but this 
mining rig. And besides, it’s all too ridicu- 
lous, the charge can’t be sustained a mo- 
ment.’ 

«But you know,’ she urged, ‘that 
there’s no justice to be had here now, and 
that Anson would do anything.’ 


‘* Well, we finally agreed to let all go 
and push on toward Toluca as fast as we 
could. We couldn't make great speed, 
and so hadn't near reached the regular 
stopping place when night began to come 
on. I remembered a ranchero living about 
where we were, with whom -I had often 
put up, and I sent José up to see if he could 
take us for the night. 

‘*To make clear what happened, however, 
I must first explain. lt seems that Anson, 
fearing that I might clude him in Fuente 
del Oro, had sent his Mexican servant 
ahead of us, with orders to have me stopped 
at all hazards. The fellow had ridden on 
and had collected some twenty reckless 
characters, all pledged to help take me, 
They had scattered along the road, like 
scouts, to find where I was going to stop 
for the night. At the very time that José 
went upto the ranch to make inquiries, 
there were a half dozen of them there and 
others riding in. They had won over the 
old ranchero to help them, too, so that the 
trap was complete. Old Jose saw nothing, 
however, and the ranchero was quite over- 
whelming in his offers of hospitality. He 
even came out to mect us and assure us of a 
welcome. 

***Come up at once,’ he cried, effusively, 
‘don’t stop a moment. My poor house is 
yours and we will make you as comfort- 
able as we can.’ We followed him with- 
out suspicion. He led us on, chattering all 
the while, till we reached the corral in 
front of the house. Here 1 was dismount- 
ing in the gathering dusk, when old José 
gave a cry and five men rushed out at me 
with leveled muskets, calling out to me to 
surrender. ‘Why, what's this?’ I cried, 
whipping out my rifle, and getting my horse 
between me and them. ‘By whose orders 
am I to surrender?’ 

‘**That doesn’t matter,’ they said, clos- 
ing in. ‘ You must give yourself up, that’s 
all.’ 

*** Not without an order of arrest,’ cried I. 
‘Don Guillermo isn’t the man to do that. 
And the first man of you that takes another 
step this way will get something cold 
through him. 8So take care, I warn you.’ 
Just then I caught sight of Anson's servant 
hiding away behind the others and I knew 
what it all meant. He talked to them in a4 
low voice, and then they all backed off and 
went into the house, 

*** Come, William,’ said my wife, ‘now's 
our time. Let’s leave this dreadful place at 
once. I can sleep in the woods or any- 
where, only let’s go.’ 

‘** But you must have something to eat, 
Mary,’ I said. ‘And, besides, I imagine 
the villains would be just pleased to see us 
ride out into the open, where they could 
fall on us easier. No, we must stay here, 
if we can.’ 

‘** But you can’t go in the house, even if 
you wanted to, with all those wretches in 
there,’ she objected. 

«That's true,’ I admitted, in great un- 
certainty. I looked about and saw alittle sort 
of shed right by us, filled with fresh straw. 
‘Mary,’ said I, ‘ we'll sleep here. José will 
take care of our horses, and we'll be safe 
there with me watching.’ Well, gentlemen, 
she was true English, and so got off her 
horse without a word, when it seemed best, 
and carried her baby into that stable for the 
night. When José came back from caring 
for the horses I sent him to the house after 
our host, who had hastily disappeared at 
our first arrival. He came out afters while 
and asked gruffly what I wanted. 

‘* «See here,’ said I, in some heat, ‘I'm 
going to stop here for the night, and I want 
you to bring my wife something to eat.” 
He muttered something about there not 
being anything in the house. Then I broke 
out on him: ‘You a Mexican! and treat a 
woman in this way. I've heard of Mexi- 
can hospitality, and have known it, too, and 
thought that whatever a Mexican might 
do he wouldn’t betray a guest. But you! 
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you are not worthy the name of a Mexican, 
and are a little the worst brute I ever met.’ 
He was fairly shamed at this, and after 
much grumbling did bring us out some 
milk and tortillas and a little chocolate, so 
that we had a supper. As he was leaving 
us for the night I said to him, ‘ Remember 
what I told you. I'm going to stay here 
to-night. My wife will go to sleep, but I 
shan’t. And you may tell your friends in 
there that I don’t want to be disturbed. 
And you may tell them, too, that if I see 
anything stirring around in the night, I 
shan’t call out or ask who's there or wait, 
but shall just shoot. So they'd better stick 
to the house.’ 

‘*Well, gentlemen, I stood guard that 
night; Mary slept as I guess no woman but 
an Englishwoman could under those cir- 
cumstances. We were left in peace. In 
the gray of the morning the people in the 
house began to stir, and others soon came 
riding into the corral. They made no at- 
temp to molest us, but after much talking, 
left their horses and massed themselves at the 
entrance of the corral. There were eighteen 
of them, all armed to the teeth. José had 
already brought our horses around, no re- 
sistance being offered. I thought a good 
deal on our situation. Finally, I said to 
Mary, ‘ We're in a very bad fix, my dear, 
and the only way out of it is to do just as 
Isay: Now you must mount and ride on 
with José; they don’t want to harm you 
and won't. Before you get down to the 
road, I'll ride out and catch you. I'll get 
out, some way, never fear. Only you must 
go first.’ She didn’t want to go, but Eng- 
lish grit showed itself and she mounted. 
The men watched our proceedings with 
great interest. As she and José rode to- 
ward them, they parted and gave her a free 
passage. But they closed up again imme- 
diately. I waited by my horse, until she 
was a good bit away, and then sprang to 
the saddle with my rifle ready. They closed 
up solidly and leveled their guns. I had 
made up my mind that they wouldn’t shoot. 

here were still witnesses, you see, and it 
might be an ugly business to killan Eng- 
lishman and have it known. If they could 
have caught me and carried me off some- 
where they would havé stopped at noth- 
ing. So I felt safe if I could only get 
through. I rode a few paces toward them 
and said, ‘I propose to ride out where you 
are, and I’m afraid some one will get hurt if 
you don’t move out of the way.’ They held 
their ground, however, and called on me 
to yield. It really looked as though I 
couldn't scare: them. I didn’t want to 
shoot, as it would break the charm and set 
them all firing. Well I backed my horse 
some and kept feeling him with my spur 
till his spirit was well up, and then I drew 
my sabre, gave him the rein, and went at 
them with a yell. I don’t know exactly 
how it was done, partly going over and 
partly through, partly their tumbling out 
of the way and partly their getting 
knocked down by my horse, but I found 
myself outside the corral and looking back, 
saw them sprawling on the ground. I 
shouted with laughter at their ridiculous 
plight and rode on to overtake my wife. 

‘*T noticed, however, before I caught up 
with her, that a dozen of them were riding 
out and making over the hills, by a short 
cut which would bring them into the Tolu- 
ca road ahead of us. SoIknew we weren’t 
through with them yet. Mary was glad 
enough to see me safe, and we were just 
striking into the main road when a clatter 
of hoofs behind us made us look round to 
see none other than the Mexican servant 
of Anson, the cause of all the trouble. I 
felt so angry with him that I wanted to 
shoot him almost. He rode up very dubi- 
ously with an appearance of great trouble 
and shame. As he came abreast of us I be- 
gan. ‘Well, Pedro, a fine friend you've 
shown yourself, haven’t you? Tolive in the 
same camp with me for so long and receive 
as many favors as you have from me, and 
then go riding round the country setting all 
the cut-throats at me. I wonder you dare 
show your face.’ 

** «Don’t be too hard on me, Mr. Penrick,’ 
he said ‘ you must remember that I am not my 
own master. I had orders to do what I have 
done, and I could not disobey them. I had 
to be faithful to my master, although he did 
send me against a friend of mine.’ He 
ent on in that strain with apparent sincer- 
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begged my forgiveness. 

‘**T suppose all those men were at your 
orders, all the while?’ I asked. ‘Yes,’ he 
said. ‘Are they still?’ saidI. ‘Oh, no! 
not now,’ he said, seeing my drift. ‘ But 
they were up to the time you left them,’ I 
continued. ‘ Yes,’ he replied. ‘I suppose 
they thought so.’ ‘Then why did you 
send them on to intercept us!’ I said, 
rather fiercely. 
buscade?’ 


‘Are you planning an am- 
He looked so frightened that I 
believed I had guessed right. ‘Now look 
here,’ I said to him, ‘you know me well 
enough to know that Iam not to be trifled 
with. AndIsay to you that you are to 
ride here just ahead of me and I'll follow you 
with this sabre. And the first sign or hint 
I see of any plot or mischief I'll split you 
first and attend to the trouble afterward. 
Rideon.’ He begged hard, but I was firm. 
I drove him on ahead, and he looked so 
comical with his fear, glancing hurriedly 
over one shoulder and then the other, at my 
sabre, and wincing as if he already felt it 
between his ribs, that my wife and José 
burst out laughing, and so did I. But I kept 
my eye on him, and we rode along in that 
style about a mile. Then we began to 
entera stretch of woods. It looked like a 
good place for an attack. I thought of a 
better plan. So calling a halt, I said to 
Pedro. ‘ Here, I suppose, you have arranged 
your deviltry. Now tell you what you’ve 
gottodo. You know this rifle of mine, 
and you know howl can shoot. Now I 
shall keep a bead on you and you must 
ride ahead and send these men of yours out 
of these woods. Yes, send them back to 
their homes; it willbe better for you. Don’t 
tell me they aren’t here. I know they are, 
Now ride onand doas I say; and if you play 
false, or try to escape you'll get. two ounces 
of lead sure. Remember I can hit you 
around atree if 1 want to. On with you!’ 
There was no help for it and so he obeyed, 
and sure enough, three times in those woods 
he rode alittle to one side and sent away 
menin ambush, skillfully concealed. We 
had no more trouble from them. 

‘* Well, gentlemen, [kept Pedro with me 
as a sort of pledge of sate conduct, and the 
second afternoon we got to Toluca safely 
and the end of our troubles, as we thought. 

‘*But we had scarcely got seated in our 
room in the hotel, when there came a 
knock and two blue-coated imperialist 
officers walked in. ‘Are you Mr. Penrick?’ 
they inquired. ‘Yes,’ said I. ‘Then you're 
the man we want,’ they said. They showed 
me an order of arrest as a dangerous 
Liberal in disguise. Appearances were 
against me, for I was just in from the 
direction of Zitacuaro, that hot-bed of 
Liberalism and was carrying weapons with- 
out a permit, a thing I did not know the 
need of. Still I thought I could easily make 
it right before the judge, and they prom- 
ised to take me to him. But, instead of 
that, they hurried me off to prison and 
thrust me behind the bars with no show of 
a trial. My wife soon learned of it through 
José, who was as faithful as a dog and came 
to see me, in great fear and agitation. Well, 
gentlemen, you can imagine my feelings— 
an Englishman in prison unjustly. I’d been 
in bad fixes before, but somehow there 
was something about this loss of liberty 
that made me feel mighty queer, in a way 
that I suppose an Englishman alone can 
feel. However, we had to see what could 
be done. 

‘**Mary,’ said I, ‘it’s all due to that 
villain, Pedro. With all his professions of 
sorrow, he was bringing, all the while, a 
letter from Anson, which brought this on 
us. If I had him here, I’d choke him till 
he was purple. But that wouldn’t do us 
much good.’ My wife seemed to feel the 
prison-chill, too, and was very despondent. 
*Oh! William,’ she cried, ‘what can we 
do? I didn’t see many things which 
promised much, but at last I told her to go 
into the street and ask to be directed to the 
house of any one who spoke English. I 
hoped, in this way, she might light upon 
some countryman. But she did better than 
that, though it wasn’t her doing. After 
several inquiries she was sent to a lady liv- 
ing near, and found her a very kind-heart- 
Mexican, who had traveled in England and 
knew the language. She listened sympa 
thetically to my wife’s story, and assured 
her that if it was true her husband could 





ence. He was a judge, and when he came 
in, proved to be the very one who had 
given the order committing me. Now 
wasn’t that a coincidence? He heard my 
wife’s story, told in her woman’s way, with 
her tired face and baby to corroborate it 
all, and became convinced that it was true. 
But he had a hard time of it getting me 
out. The imperial government was on its 
last legs then, with Maximillian at Quere- 
taro, and wherever it had authority was 
arbitrary to the last degree. And al- 
though the judge did his best, and tele- 
graphed to the British minister, and got 
him to work for me, the thing took so long 
that I was eight days in prison. 

‘*Well, finally, I got to Mexico and the 
British flag flying over our legation, and 
then I was safe. The minister treated me 
handsomely, and would have been glad to 
proceed against Anson for conspiracy; but 
the proof was inconclusive and justice too 
uncertain. But I wrote a letter to the com- 
pany, and this one they received, and Anson 
gotatelegram to come home and explain 
matters. It wasn’t long before I took pas- 
sage, too, to look after interests of my own. 
In all my riding around the country I hadn’t 
kept my eyes shut, and had bought just as 
rich a vein of silver, which I had hit upon, 
as there is in all Mexico. I went to Eng- 
land and got up my company, and came 
back to work my vein. It isn’t worked out 
yet, gentlemen, as you know, and as those 
nuggets on the shelf there (taken out last 
week), show. My seven years’ engagement 
with the first company has more than 
doubled, and here I am still. But an Eng- 
lishman is always an Englishman, and it’ll 
take more than twenty years more to make 
a Mexican of me. Ho there, Guadalupe! 
Throw on some more logs, so that the gen- 
tlemen may have a sniff of a good Cornish 
fire before they go to bed.” 

Se a 
HOW PATSY HELPED. 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN, 


Our Patrick saved his earnings ; 
His wife by frequent turnings 
Had kept her blue merino fresh for gala- 
days for years ; 
At last he bought the dwelling, 
Mike Flannagan was selling, 
Although he had to run in debt and waken 
Norah’s fears. 


So now they work the harder ; 
More frugal grew the larder, 
For Patrick could not rest in debt, and 
Norah oft declared 
She'd ne’er again be owner, 
With John O'Rourke to loan her 
The money, though he said it could con- 
vaniently be spared. 


She thought to help by raising 
The ducks that all were praising 
(Rouen, I think the name was, though of 
that I'm not quite sure), 
Her little flock of twenty, 
Of Indian meal had plenty, 
And in her pride, she softly cried, ‘‘ We 
shall not long be poor.” 


But ere the ducks were roaming, 
Wee Patsy, in the gloaming, 
Had, in the garden, seen his father plant the 
rows of corn, 
And later, watched it springing, 
Its journey sunward winging, 
And in his loving little heart a purpose new 
was born. 


He spoke no word of warning, 
But worked one pleasant morning, 
And when his mother came at noon, he 
called her out to see. 
“Tve planted every duckie. 
Oh! Mamma, ain’t it lucky? 
They'll all grow up, just like the corn, as big 
as they can be.” 


And lo ! along the garden, 
(Oh, could she ever pardon !) 
The twenty little bills stood ont each from a 
tiny mound ; 
The child, her hand caressing, 
Had thought to win a blessing, 
But from her parched and quivering lips 
there came to him no sound. 
* * * * . as 
“* He meant all right, the childer ”— 
Her voice was never milder 
Than when she told our Patrick, but her 
eyes were strangely dim— 
‘* Sure ['d not be after batin’, 
And change his love to hatin’, 
ForI thought the Lord might dale with us 
just as we dale with him.” 
Sourn Hapiey, Mass. 











PUZZLEDOM. ains 


[Communtcations for this department should be ad 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York, j 





CompounD puzzle consisting of a diamond, 
double acrostic, diamond, and single acrostic. 


DIAMOND. 
) 5 
1, a vowel; 2, ready; 3, a division of time; 4 
to fasten ; 5, a consonant. 


’ 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
2. 

1, remarks; 2, a double article of food; 3, a 
medley; 4,an interjection ; 5, name of a river 
and a city ; 6, to educate ; 7, heirs. Initials and 
finals are alike. 

DIAMOND. 
3. 

1, a consonant ; 2, verb of existence ; 3, to con- 

vey ; 4, conclusion ; 5, a consonant. 
SINGLE ACROSTIC, 
4. 

1, part of a vessel; 2,space; 3, portion of 
time ; 4, decree ; 5, to grant to another on defi- 
nite terms ; 6, to yield; 7, sagacious; 8, to gain 
by labor ; 9, quiet ; 10, to examine carefu'ly. 

L. R. H. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
lL. 

My whole is a saying composed of 31 letters. 

My 7, 1, 11, 6, 26, 9, 30, 16 is not noted. 

My 10, 3, 20, 25, 31, 28 is to give. 

My 2, 17, 21, 5 is to place on the edge. 

My 27, 19, 24, 4, 14 is recovered. 

My 22, 13, 18, 12, 8, 28 is to spur on. 

My 15, 21 is a pronoun. 

My 21 is an article. 


CURTAILMENTS, 


Curtail part of a horse, and leave to fade; 
again, and leave a band ; again, and leave a prep- 
osition; again, and leave sense; behead, and 
leave a pronoun ; curtail, and leave a pronoun. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


An introduction ; a city of Japan ; a wanderer ; 
to shun ; an island in the Mediterranean ; a town 
in New York ; to question. 

Primals, a geometrical figure. Finals, caustic. 


WORD-SQUARE. 

A household article; a South American 
animal ; an entertainment ; poisonous matter ; to 
efface. 

CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 


In girl, not in boy ; 

In grief, not in joy ; 

In one, not in three ; 

In you, not in me; 

In cap, not in gown ; 
Whole is a city of renown. 


RHOMBOID. 

Across: A kind of shoe ; virtuous; to plunge ; 
completed. 

Down: A consonant; a proposition; mire ; 
stiff; a feminine name; a boy’s nickname; a 
vowel. 

HOUR GLASS. 

Rough; to talk much; a pen; a consonant; 
reserved ; brightness; a shoal. Centrals; a re- 
ceptacle. 

ANAGRAMS. 


Tis Veteran Mylo D. 
Tim N. may gain. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I. 
My 15, 9, 11, 14, 1, is droll. 
My 4, 5, 12, 7, 8, is a search. 
My 10, 2, 13, isan animal. 
My 16, 3, 6, is a number. 
My whole was an important event of the 15th 
century. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
Any movable property ; excessive love of gain ; 
a river of South America; a personal satire ; to 
increase ; a loud noise. 
Primals: a fabric. Centrals: a saw used by 
surgeons. Finals: thinner. Wipe AWAKE. 





Answers to puzzles next week. 


Tue brains of James II, of England. have 
lately been discovered at the old Scotch 
College in Paris. The dethroned monarch 
took such interest in the seminary that he 
bequeathed to it his brains, and the relic 
was religiously guarded until the time 
of the French Revolution, when the mob 
Ca both the college and the adjoin- 
ng English nunnery. Since then the treasure 
has been missing; but now, during some 
drainage operations, a cavity has been 
found under the college chapel, containing 
both James II’s brains in a leaden case 
and the heart ofthe Duchess of Perth. Ap- 
arently the mob dug this cavity as a grave 
or the English nuns whom they intended 
to massacre, and flung the relics in as 
worthless. They will now be quietly re- 
interred. 
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TESTED AND NOT FOUND WANT- 
ING. 


Tarety years of close observation and study 
have convinced us that the scienee of medicine 
needs sortie great vilalizer adapted to the widest 
range of diseases, yet thoroughly practicable. 
For a long time we seught it in electricity, but 
for the masses that is an untamed colt—service- 
able if it can be properly used. In the nature 
of the case, no drug can ever meet the require- 
ments, Four years of experiment have led us to 
believe that itis found in the Compound Oxygen 
of Drs. Starkey & Palen. 

As we have been so severely condemned for 
advertising this article so largely, we submit 
the following facts to the judgment of our 
readers, and also to answer the numerous let- 
ters of inquiry that reach us concerning it. 

We have personally tested Compound Oxygen 
in forty-one cases, with the following results : 

Class I. Cases recognized from the outset as in- 
curable; One uterine, three consumption, one 
diabetes, advanced stages ; all greatly relieved. 

Class II, Cases deemed as posststy curable : 
1. Deranged several years, excessive nervous- 
ness ; much improved.—2 and 3. Bronchial con- 
sumption; one nearly cured, the other greatly 
helped, but, the disease rendered fatal by an ac- 
cident.—4. Bronchitis, one lung useless ; cured. 
—5. Constitutional debility, life-long; im- 
proved.—-6. Consumption; cured.—7. Con- 
firmed and increasing hallucinations ; cured.—8. 
Neuralgia of optic nerve, gastric irritation, great 
nervous prostration; abandoned for want of 
proper instruction while at a distance. 

Class III. Cases deemed probably curable: 
1. Bronchitis and hay fever; bronchitis cured. 
—2. Gastric fever and prostration, inability to 
recuperate ; cured.—3 and 4. General debility ; 
greatly benefited.—5. Kidney disease and nerv- 
ous debility; “life saved.”—6. Persistent and 
harassing cough ; cured.—7. Cough of 12 years’ 
standing: cured.—8. Lung and heart disease ; 
lungs cured and heart much improved.— 
9. Obstinate cough; cured.—10. Consumptive 
tendencies and cough; cured.—1l. Cough and 
spermatorrhea; cough cured.—12. Nervous de- 
bility; cured.—13. Sciatic neuralgia, 
prostration (life despaired of) ; cured.—14. Con- 
sumptive decline; ‘‘saved.”—15. Bronchial and 
gastric irritation and extreme nervous pros- 

tration (life despaired of, could only take oxygen 
three seconds); cured.—16.° Nervous debility 
and uterine troubles; greatly relieved.—17-20. 
Over-work ; all helped immediately, though con- 
tinuing the work.—21. Uterine difficulties, ex- 
treme nervousness, and hallucinations ; appetite 
improved immediately, but treatment unwisely 
abandoned lest it should increase stoutness.— 
22-24. Treatment not properly used.—25. Nerv- 
ous debility from over-study ; helped.—26. De- 
bility, difficulty of breathing, strong hereditary 
consumptive tendencies; debility partly over- 
come, difticulty of breathing cured (still under 
treatment).—27. Liver complaint of many years, 
and nervous derangement ; liver decidedly better. 

-28. Lung disease and dyspepsia; improved, 
but frequent absence from home interferes with 
the treatment. 

It should be observed— 

1st. Most of these were ceses in which phy- 
sicians and other remedies had failed. 

2d. Many of them were chronic. 

3d. In 38 of the 41 cases only one treatment 

2 months) was used, and in no case more than 
two. 

4th. Many of the cases reported rclieved or 
helped would undoubtedly have been cured by 
further treatment, but financial reasons pre- 
vented. A number are still under treatment, 

5th. This statement of results is accurate, to 
our personal knowledge. 

6th. These embrace all the cases under our own 
direction, instead of being, culled, as ordinary 
testimonials are, from hundreds or thousands of 
experiments. 

Knowing these facts, and knowing, moreover, 
that, according to the reports of a large life 
insurance company of causes of death of its 
members during six months of the present 
year, every fourth person died of lung disease 
(and these, too, all selected lives), we should deem 
ourselves false to the interest of our readers and 
traitors to humanity, if we failed to make known 
such a boon for the suffering. 

Now, if the Baltimore Methodist or The 
Pioneer can produce from the records of any 
physician of any school, or from the history of 
any proprietory remedy, achievements equal to 
these, we proffer our columns for a like pub- 
licity ; still the fact will remain, that they have 
maligned this agency of cure without adequate in- 
vestigation of its merits, Prejudice and pre- 
judgments are as poor helps to editorial con- 
sistency as elsewhere in life. 





nervous 


We copy the above frot from The Whispers of 
Peace, published by Rev. 8. H. Platt, A.M., at 
Southamton, N. Y. Mr. Platt has been using 
Compound Oxygen for some four years, and dur- 
ing that time has tested it in forty-one cases, the 
results of which he has voluntarily given to the 
public in his paper. Mr. Platt is well known 
among the Methodists, to which denomination 
he belongs, as a truth-loving and conscientious 


man, No question can, therefore, lie against the 
fairness of his report. The Compound Oxygen 
Treatment can be obtained only from Drs. Star- 
key & Palan, 1109 Girard Street, Philadelphis. 
Their treatise on Compound Oxygen, giving a 
history of the discovery, nature, and action of 
this remarkable therapeutic agent, and contain- 
ing a large record of the surprising cures which 
have been made during the last thirteen years, 
will be mailed free to any one who will write 
for it, 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 
Wituiam J. CovcHuin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fall of 1876 1 was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 


cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
{ got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘| write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.’? For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 


PiSO'S CURE FOR 


- BH WHERE ALL cise FAILS, x 
Coug od. 
MM Use in time. Sold Ra o 


CONSUMPTION. 





EDDY’S 


REFRIGERATORS. 


THE BEST FOR FAMILY USE. 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. 
1,338 and 1,340 Broadway. 
] NO WASTE, 
NO TROUBLE, 
Sat ALWAYS 
READY, 
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Nutritious, 


The most delicious 
ee the most pop u. 
inde De RAW TOMATO a 
Fi CARE tart Cc OL iy Te FISH, ktc., 

i rer At KEE &@ Con NY 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and endorsed by thousands of oem papers. Your 
Grocer gugnt to have iton sale. Ask him oe -. 
WILTBERG ER, Propri 
No 233 North Second Street, Philnde ‘phia. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the bert 
of plain chocolate for fam- 
fly “use. —Baher’s Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed. casily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Checolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
mos‘ excellent article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & COne 
Dorchester, - ‘Mase. 
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S “JAPANESE.” > 


Chambers St., New York. 


EMERSON & 


FISHER 60., 
CARRIAGE BUILDERS, 


CINCINNATI, 


ANNUAL CAPACITY 20,000. 


1. ASPINWALL & SON, 


Nos. 75 and 77) West ¥e St Street, New York 


TILES oft descr 


of all de why 
generally. 


Hearths, 
MANTELS, GRAT 
Sole Agents for M IN! 


or Floors, Walls 
Fire-places, and Decoration 


POTTERY, Etc.! 
ONS and for the 


CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 


ZERO 


RAPRIGERATOR, | Ne 

Water Cooler. in 

nee. 40,000 sola bee 

cent. saving in ice. Send 

for Catalorue. 

ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
Manufacturer, 

1343 Broadway, N. Y., bet. 
35th and 36th Ste. 
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"1S TEE BEST IN TRE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 


larger results in POWER xD 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICEERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICEERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated raTENTED METALLIC acTion, which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 
F., KRUTINA 


offers his large and elegant stock of 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, kro., 
AT A REDUCTION OF 25 TO 50 PER CENT 
from manufacturers’ prices, 
TO CLOSE OUT THE BUSINESS. 





No, 842 Broapway anp Nos. 96 anp 98 East 
Houston STREET, 


THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 


SLATE MANUFACTURERS, 
ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 
Grates, Tite, Brass Work. 

50 UNION squaan. 


W. H KIRTLAND, Beo'y New Yorx. 





for 10 centa, 










culars free. 


Book of type, cuta, JOSEPH WAT&OR 


&e., 10 cents, 19 Murray Bt, N. w. 


YES! 


BASTINE is unequaled asa W 
uces 2 fine, durable, and han 
pongmn jeal and can pe spplic i by any one. 
sale in fin. neigh pork ood, send L 


SRT En ERIN Sets NEY 0 ork: 


for sample Card and Testimonials. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Asa SUMMER HOME it is wnepepeneed Se im cjewance 

of finish, completeness of appointments, and select 

comes it is beautifully located, with am le grounds, 
car the orincipal Ronty . hotels, and Par 

A TU Kish N, and other Baths. 

all the year and 1 TS, 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, | 
is now open for guests. Geatrally located between 
United Bla tes and Grand Union Hotels, First-class 
in all ite appointments. Roome with baths and hot 


and cold running water, Season from April lith to 
November Ist 


WM. HM. MeCAFFREY, Proprictor. 


Fort William Henry Hotel, 


LAKE GEORGE, 


During the past Winter many and extensive 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The railway 
hax been carried within a few hundred feet of the hotel, 


all Walsh, = 
me job, It 
if not 





Open 





For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published- 


address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 





WABEBOOMS : 
130 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 


‘FOR LADIES. 


Macrame Lace 


MADE WITH 


BARBOUR’S 


IRISH FLAX THREADS, 





The - making of, of this sent or ornamental o— 
is one of the mort pop aact 
for LADIES. THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO. are 
the Only man, Bt OF FLAX THREADS 08. are 
for this ens 5 whet P rr 
‘or Sale in esale and Retail Fancy 
and Dry Goods Deale: oa thro hout See United ee 
Instraction Book, with Il) mat) 25 


THE BARBOUR BROS. C0., 


134 Church Street, wn York. 
25 High Street, Bosto 





G17 and 519 Market 4 Stes San Francisco. 





and guests can now take drawing-room cars at Grand 
Central Depot direct to Fort William Henry Hotel, 
without change, Mr. Bennett is now at the Victoria 
Hotel with plans of rooma, list of prices, etc. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprietors. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
OPENS ABOUT JUNE Sth. 

Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general management 
and cuisine hasa world-wide reputation. 

Is convenient to all the springs and places of in- 
terest. HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Complete in all its Appointments for the Com. 
fort and Pleasure of its Ciuests. 


OPENS JUNE 234d. 
HENRY CLAIR, Lessee, 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON'S GRANDEST HOTEL. 


Boylston and Clarendon Strects. 
BARNES « DUNKLEE, Pre Proprictors. 


UNION SQUARE ~ HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. 4. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y¥- aid 
are ut. We. he nm May li panned 
m 7 esnuaeu a J ve mete extensive 
changes ap J imaprover © pakecoraning, § nting 
and refurnishing the ET ones le house. 


T. BOESSLE, i, SON & CO., 
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Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENRS, 
MANU FAOTU RERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED aioe FORKS, KNIVES, ETC 


-TALNALVd 
““CINVAVE 


18 Podoral Street, Boston, nN 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make thia department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


SPRING NOTES FOR THE VEGE- 
TABLE GARDEN. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Tne vegetable garden is a case of rapid evolu- 
tion. All the old roots have been turned out as 
uneatable. The newer roots are certainly far 
more palatable and digestible. One who only 
knows the old style carrot can hardly imagine 
what a table luxury is to be now fonnd in the 
French Shorthorn or Danvers Yellow. These 
are not only better for soups, but are nearly 
equal to the potato as a table esculent. Boiled 
and mashed they are liked by all who use them 
during the Fall as well as Winter. 

Among the very best of the new things are the 
improved Lima beans. The Lima is very seldom 
raised, from a mistaken notion that it is tender 
and difficult to bring to perfection. This is a 
It will readily perfect itself as far 
North as Canada, if rightly trained. It should 
be pinched back at four or five feet and tied two 
hills to a stake, The improved bean that I like 
best is received from the Rural New Yorker, It 
fills the pods with square beans, and is perhaps 
a trifle earlier as well as more prolific than the 
old variety. 

A second luxury in the same line is the Golden 
Wax bean, as a string bean, In fact, however, it 
is stringless, and no more like the old string bean 
than it is like the Lima, There are a dozen or 
more varieties of Black Wax, Golden Wax, Crystal 
Wax, etc., but in quality they do not differ; that 
is, there are a half dozen or more of good vari- 
eties. The Golden Wax, a red striped bean, is as 
good asany. This is a fair bean for baking, if a 
large quantity is left from Summer use. The 
Lima is best for all purposes, green or baked, 

The old cauliflower was a treacherous affair, 
full of disappointment; and, asa consequence, 
few farmers know anything about the vegetable. 
But there are now several varieties that are, ac- 
cording to vegetable morals, sure to head, and 
are every way delicious. The Erfurt, the Snow- 
ball, and the Walcheren are very reliable as well 
as very fine. ‘The only secret with the cauliflower 
is, keep them well watered and hilled up while 
hoeing. They will keep quite late into Winter; 
often heads will form on late plants if trans- 
planted to the cellar. 

The long white Dutch parsnip is a remarkable 
improvement on the old woody, tndigestible pars- 
nip of ten years ago. 

Of all the peas I have tried, fhe best early is 
Bliss American Wonder; the best late the Tele- 
phone or Telegraph, for they do notdiffer, For 
careless culture the Advance has dome remark- 
ably well with mo, giviug good returns when 
planted with potatoes. The vines should be 
pulled up when the peas are picked, 

Among the new potatoes some are absolutely 
worthless. The Burbank is a great yielder, but 
is so inferior for table use that it will soon be 
dropped. 

The Peerless is also a good cropper, and good 
for very late table use; but not on the whole 
desirable. The White Elephant is a yellow- 
fleshed potato of good quality, and so enormously 
productive that it will be a permanent fixture. 
Of all table potatoes among some twenty varie- 
ties I prefer decidedly the Late Rose. It yields 
finely, good size and shape, and is good to eat 
from September till the next June. I do not 
believe we have a better potato, Of early varie- 
ties I prefer, next to Early Rose, Clark’s No. 1. 
Eurly Ohio is excellent, as also Beauty of Hebron 
and Snowflake. Mammoth Pearl, Climax, Late 
Snowflake are not desirable all in all, especially 
Mammoth Pearl. Too much money is made 
from new varieties for us to get honest advertise- 
ments, My list for this year will be Early Rose, 
Clark’s No, 1, Beauty of Hebron, Late Rose, 
White Elephant. This will fill the whole season 
with extra fine potatoes. 

The new tomatoes are nearly all essentially 
duplicates, and no improvement at all over the 
old Trophy, except in early ripening. The best 
tomato is not yet secured, 

Among the corns we have as good as we can 
ask for or desire. (1) Early Marblehead ; (2) 
Moore’s Early ; (3), Egyptian. These will cover 
the season finely. There is little difference in 
quality between Early Minnesota and Early Mar- 
blehead. 

Among the cucumbers there is no better in 
quality, shape, and yield than Tailby’s. The ad- 
dition uf ‘‘ Hybrid” may as well be left off from 
this as well as many other vegetables, as they 
are nearly all hybrids in the same sense, 

The vegetable garden is quite as good a place 
for hybridizing and securing novelties as is the 
flower garden. All of the vegetables may be im- 
proved with a little care; and experiments are 
very delightful, I have, during the past two 
years, secured about thirty varieties of self- 
crossed beans. They present some exceedingly 
beautiful colors, stripes and flecks, with gray, 
green, chocolate, and other ground colors. The 
vegetable ovster should be taken inhand, I have 


mistake, 








an asparagus that is yeaa white, without any 

artificial blanching. It came from two roote; 

probably at first one, which was a shoot of Con- 

over’s Colossal. The Argenteuil is a promising 

looking asparagus, but I have not fully tested it. 
NOTES IN THE FRUIT YARD, 

Ir is getting to be a prime matter in planting 
apple trees to secure varieties that are hardy. 
The old seedling orchards were as secure as elms, 
but not so our finer sorts. Evolution in quality 
does not secure a survival of the toughest wood, 
The tendency is rather the other way. Of the 
hardier sorts of late introduction the Spy ranks 
high. The Roxbury Russet does not easily kill, 
while the Kirkland is as tough as the toughest of 
the old time seedlings. These are the three best 
late Winter keepers and most hardy trees. 

Those who plant pears should select those which 
do not need to be hurried to market, Of these 
the three most profitable and best are Sheldon, 
D’Anjou and Clairgeau, The two first are also 
shapely trees and all these are hardy. 

A few peach trees from seed should be on 
every farm. ‘They will give a great deal of satis- 
faction when they do bear, and take little room 
when they do not. Seedlings from Early Craw- 
ford are likely to give hardy as well as good 
varieties, The Wager is also quite reliable as 
well as Amsden and Alexander, 

No fruit is more profitable with proper care 
than the quince. The trees must be sheltered 
from cold winds and protected from the frost. 
This last can be done by a liberal mulch of coal 
ashes, The quince is easily propagated by plant- 
ing cuttings six inches toa foot long, set in good 
garden soil, The trees must be well cultivated 
to be of special value. It is impossible to get a 
good crop of quinces from trees grown in green 
sward. The best variety is still the old Orange. 

Among the new humbugs, or new things that 
will soon be discarded, are the Kieffen pear and 
several of the new varieties of quinces. The only 
new pears now needed are very late winter 
pears of the first quality; a D’Anjou that will 
keep till May. The Josephine de Malines and 
Beurre D’Aumberg are excellent, but the latter 
is not a good market pear. A pear that will not 
blight when all others do is a hopeless acquisi- 
tion, A pear thus advertised may be pro- 
nounced a mistake at the mildest. The best 


plan is to plant the very best varieties and keep. 


them well trimmed and thoroughly mulched. 

It is astonishing as well as painful to observe 
about the country how many young orchards 
have been planted and then neglected until hope- 
lessly diseased. After suckers have grown freely 
about a young tree for two or three years the 
vitality is so much lowered that it will never, by 
any nursing, become a sonnd, vigorous tree. 

Any one wishing to plant a small yard of grapes 
for home use, will not go amiss on the following 
list: Delaware, which still retains its position, 
Duchess, Herbert, Lady, Prentiss, Agawam, 
Brighton, Lindley, Worden, Rogers 30, Walter, 
Wilder, Martha, Massasoit. Of the newer ones I 
am convinced that Virginius and Pocklington 
will hold a high place. The same list will make a 
good one fora vineyard of a larger size. The 
two best grapes when ripened with us are 
Goethe and Iowa ; but the Goethe I cannot easily 
get to ripen, and Iowa is decidedly too tender. 
We want grapes that can stand our climate with- 
out being covered every Winter. I have given up 
the whole business of Winter protection and have 
quite as good success as before. The Isabellas 
occasionally kill back as also Iowas, and the Del- 
aware is not always quite safe. 

There arg two rules in planting fruit trees, or 
for that matter any trees, that cannot be too 
carefully applied. (1) Always cut back the limbs 
sharply. If the tree is large cut away nearly 
all the top. So in planting evergreen hedges ; 
down with them ; shear away half or two-thirds. 
(2) Mulch heavily; mulch everything; mulch 
always. 

SPRING NOTES FOR THE FLOWER LAWN. 

In planting out give more room to plants. 
They are almost invariably crowded. One fine 
specimen gives more pleasure than a mass of 
one-sided unshapely varieties. A single lantana, 
grown in the form, is a superb affair. Roses 
will bear massing better than most flowers. As- 
ters and annuals in general ought to have more 
space to develop their full glory. The druammond 
phiox is never so fine as when grown in separate 
plants, mostly tied to very small stakes. Even 
mignonette is far finer asa single plant. Mass- 
ing is generally valuable only for the production 
of bands of color, The balsam set in very rich 
soil, and allowed two feet each way, or even 
more, will surprise the owner with its possibil- 
ities, No flower is generally less satisfactory, 
even when its individual blossoms are fine. I 
have had them over two feet high, and of nearly 
the same diameter, while the whole formed an 
absolute pyramid of rosettes. 

Always mulch every plant taken from the 
hot-be@-or house when it is placed in the gro 
It will be the better for being mulched all 


“a, your rose-beds and such shrubbery as 

es, or whatever you grow in beds, with 
@ladiolus. Not one other flower is so easily man- 
aged, can be so crowded without danger, will 
grow in all soils, and can be kept through the 
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Winter so easily as the gladiolus, A small lawn 
can accommodate them by the hundred, They 
can be procured of several firms for four dollars 
per hundred, or even less, and their assortments 
are in many cases very good, They multiply so 
rapidly that from one hundred you will soon 
have thousands, Remember to plant the smaller 
bulbs, The very largest bulbs, as a rule, are 
produced by the coarser varieties, Save your 
own gladiolus seed next Fall, as they seed pro- 
fusely, and, by sowing in a cold frame, in two 
years you will have a stock of fine new varieties, 
many of which will prove valuable, 

Trimming roses is often a puzzle to the ama- 
teur, who fears to do damage by cutting. But 
the rule is very simple: for hybrid perpetuals 
cut back the weak wood and down to good 
strong eyes; for other varieties cut down quite 
low, and make the plants shapely. The teas and 
chinas blossom on new wood and can spare near- 
ly all the old, However, itis better not to be 
ruthless in this case, as some varieties, like Mare- 
chal Neil never do grandly except on old bushes. 

Remember that the rose slug can be easily 
killed by one application of the following mix- 
ture sprinkled on thoroughly just as they begin 
to devour, Putin a pint of water one spoonful 
of kerosene and two of hellebore ; stir it up fre- 
quently, and sprinkle with a dustbroom or 
through a fine sieve. Throw the preparation 
on the under as well as upper sides of the leaves, 

Go back, good friends, to the dahlias this 
Spring. Nothing can surpass them for produc- 
ing a fine effect, a grand mixture of elegant green 
crowned with every shade of color, The sym- 
metery of form is an added pleasure. The 
dahlias should be planted so as to produce, 
when grown, a mass of foliage. Give each tuber 
about eighteen inches of room each way. Get 
your bulbs early, and bury in a box in your win- 
dow until May. When danger of frost is past 
dig them out ; with a sharp knife cut each shoot 
off with a piece of root attached, and immediate- 
ly plant. The dahlia must be well staked, and 
the stakes spould be planted with the bulb, This 
is the only objection to the culture of this 
flower. But keep on hand a few turned cedar 
stakes, and they will last a long while. Tie with 
strips of listing or of cloth, and not with cord. 

Among the very finest lawn flowers are the peren- 
nial larkspurs. They grow so large and late as 
to make fine single lawn plants. The colors are 
of the richest blue, and give a shade very rare 
among both annuals and perennials, 

The worst possible work on the flower lawn is 
digging the beds when not quite enough dried 
after the cold rains. The ground becomes cled- 
dish and remains in bad condition all Sum- 
mer. Wait till the soil is pliable and. easily 
made to blend with the fresh manure. For ordi- 
nary soil with a rather large percentage of clay 
the best manure is the oldest from the barnyard. 
Take the bottom of the Winter’s heap in the 
manure cellar and do not spade it in too deep. 
only put under the sutfaceand then mix it as 
well as possible with the rake. 

The flower lawn is ptoperly # part of the flower 
arrangement. I like #so@of white clover, not- 
withstanding the usual objections. It is not 
only a charming rhi#e in Bloom, but the music of 
the bees adds to ité att; ns. 

Early Spring flowets like cfoetis are very dis- 
agreeable when grown in showy prominent beds. 
They belong to the sity, half-hidden plants that 
peep out of a cozy nook not far from late snow 
banks. They should Be wnder the lee of a group 
of evergreens. So with pansies in Summer. 
Hyacinths are too fleshly and sensual for such 
grouping. They belong in a conspicuous place, 
and should be cut away as soon as they begin to 
fade. There is nothing among the flowers more 
disgusting than a dying hyacinth ; nothing more 
lovely thana dying rose, 

CuiinTon, N. ¥. 
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CHERRY BLIGHT AND PEACH 
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Mr. Normand Smita writes from Virginia of 
a discouraging trial of Bigarreau and Heart 
cherries, ‘‘They live,” he says, from five to ten 
years, and then die.” He remarks further: “A 
nurseryman tells me they were grafted on Malia- 
leb stock, ‘a short-lived tree,’ and that if graft- 
ed on cherry stock they would probably be 
more enduring. What is the trouble? Itisa 
general complaint here, and an examination of 
the trees reveals no cause, Morello cherries we 
havé no difficulty with, and they are grown on 
their own roots, Also have been experimenting 
with plum, and when one is foumd that partially 
resists curculio (Wild Goose), I find it grafted on 
peach stock, and very much infested with peach 
borer.” 

I can only say, in comment, that cherries of 
late do not thrive so well as years agp in 
many districts. A disease fii of a blight 
ime & féw years after plantiiig: to attack 
fh¢ young tree and soom & death. Be- 
pecially is this the case and hy Apel or 
in very rich, highly The 
Morellos as a class seem to be pretty niuch 
exempt, and can be grown when the sweet 
cherries prove failures. This is poor en- 
couragement for planters; but it acts on fie 









principle that “half a loaf is better than no 
bread.” Some complaint has been made against 
the Mahaleb as a stock ; but, on the other hand, 
it does as well as the Mazzard in many localities, 
The peach-root is always liable to attacks of the 
“borer,” no matter whether the top &s peach, 
plum, or apricot, Orchardists, however, who 
systematically examine their trees annually, have 
little to fear from their depredations,—Josran 
Hooper, in Tribune, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE IN 
DESPONDENCY, Etc. 

Dr. W. 8. Powe.L, Defiance, O., says: ‘1 
have used it with eatisfactory results in dys- 
peptic ailments associated with great mental 
depression o or despondency.” 
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B.L.RYDER & CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 





Al uf persans say 0 say a com are the best. We ask you you to ex. 
amine our Positive Force Grain. 
Seed and Feviifzing Dri and our Hay es. They 
are a6 goed meme nailed 3 ie —_ sold rk Mac An a 
rante irculars mailed free. Newar ineCo 

Newark, Ohio. Eastern Branch House retown, Md. 


SMALL FRUITS!! 


and Grape Vines. One of the largest and finest 
stocks ever grown, combined with exceedingly liberal 
offers. All the leading novelties. Catalogue free. 


Cornwall - on - Hudson, E. P. R 0 2 
New York. 
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SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOw Co., Syracuse, N. 
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ALES] WANTED: Sal and expenses 
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OTHERS. 
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Carpenter Saws, 


or any goiter kind, you can file yourself toe our 

New Machine, so hat it will -' weteer than Ever. 

(rican Rancher eb ag aay anc aed 
ee on Receipt o 0 any part of the Un 

States. — ~" Circulars loany "Address 

E ROTH & BRO., New Oxford, Pa. 


‘faa, Patent Chanel Can Creamery. 


DEEP SETTING WITHOUT ICE. 
Perfect refrigerator included. Suited for 
large or smal! dairies, creameries, or gather- 
ing cream. Special discount = large orders. 
One creamery at wholesale where I have no 
agents. Send for circular. Agents wanted. 


WM. E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 
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Ss. PENNOCK & SONS CO. 

KENNETT SQUARE, PA., AND FORT WAYNE, IND. 

ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE MATOHLESS rr 
Loavina, St.F-Dumpia Soraren. 
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The Superiority demon 
strated. 
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Over 20,000 iu daily use. 
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VERMONT FARM MA- 
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Round, Sole, and Norse Shoe Tile, 


Pive Medals and 
Seven Silver Me als for 
Use Luss Ice. 


BROTHERS, 


rey Farmer shold know, from the 

results of the past three seasons, that 
the days »f high-priced phosphates are 
numbered. That articles costing less than 
two-thirds of the former ruling articles, 
but of greater solubility and quickness of 
action, have produced the most paying re- 
sults. This is positively the universal testi- 
mony with regard to Baven’s Twenty- 
Five Dotiar PaospHare. 

We have special advantages in the manu- 
facture of this article, which have enabled 
us to secure a very large trade for it 
throughout the country. Its annual sales 
| have been many thousand tons, taking the 
| place, to a large extent, of the higher- 
| priced phosphates formerly used. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


(Sole Manufacturers), 
Philadelphia. 
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Dry Kalsomine and Fresco Paint Works, 
206 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Something New! A Carbon Plow! 
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THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Ilion, N. Y. 
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DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World, 
DescrirTive CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 








Hlussey’s Geatenial Tore le and ‘alae 
combined, has wrought iron frame, five steel teeth 
and two stecl wings or mouldboards, —the bestim- 
plement 77 invented to make planting and hoe 


easy. Tiustrated entalogue freé, Address, T. 
Hussey, sole manufacturer, North Berwick, Me, 


Kissena Nurseries, 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons & ¢ Sons Co., 


(LIMITED) 


Flushing, N. Y. 
MIXED FARMING 
IN NEBRASKA. 


Grain, Corn, and Live Stock Crow- 
ing Combined. 
The most profitable and agreeable of any occupation 
issn. 
Reports prove the agfictlturidts of Nebriiska to havé 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters, also 
bout U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent 
Free, in great variety, by 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb, 

$2” Refer to this advertisement._ag 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New Yerk Office, 158 own Street. 

y, Newark, N 


Factor: 
ole Fame and Dealers are invited to send for 
reular. 


SS —- 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We bave had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, 8ons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 








conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year, The cover bas “THE INDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume, They will be de- 
livered at our office on tbe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any f.-0. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollarand 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 
$150. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below: 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named One Steel Engrev 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. j 


ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
Of Sheet, VOX. ...... ce scrccceeveeecvcccceeeees $2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver... .........65 .ccessevenees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Size, 
The Same, im Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. .........6.ccccceseneecee 15 00 





EX PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 0) 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX, 

Bisd, TORBB, .....gercccgecccccccccssscveroggs seses 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 8 se, 16x20,....4...00...+ 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Sige, 16x20.............5555 1 00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
Bound in Cloth, 


The “ 
By Frank B. Carpenter. 
860 pages. 

The “PICTURE AND THE MEN." Bound in 
CIORM. TOD PAMOS.....cccccccaeescccsccccccsereees 0 50 

Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Breadway, New Yor, 


The Mudependent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
5:2 Numbers (postage free)............:0ssscsees 83 00 
26 . (6 mos. (postage a ere PS - 1506 
13 * (8 mos.), 

4 “ (1 month), “ 

4 (2 weeks), - 

1 Number (1 week), 





One subscription two years... 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 


one remittance. Sostoccossescsesanggbesesese 00 
One subscription with two k NEW subscribers, in 

ONE TEMILLAMOS ....c0ccccercccrccveevecesssece os 7 0¢@ 
One subscription three years................+5: 00 
One subscription with three new subscribers, 

in one remittance. ‘ gle +> Ss 50 
One subscription four years.,.,....... Ss 5@ 
One subscription with four Rw subsc riber rs, in 

one reméttance. . o> oo Siinede 100 


One subscription five ve ars. . > 
Any number over five at the came tate, invark- 

ably with one remittance 

Beginning Japuery 1st, 1888, Tax InpxreRpENT will 
be published om the cash principie—that is, papors 
expiring after January lat, 188%, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
tm Make all remittances payable to the order af 
THE INDEPEXDENT. 

&2 Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the moncy in a Reowrenep Letter. The pres 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro- 
tection name losses by mal amd all Pos 
are obliged to register letters eee req 
to do ®. 

No names enteréd op the eatoctptiia books with. 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expization of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three wecks previous 
to the expiration, so that BO toss of numbers may 
occur, 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is @ sy@icient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Recelpw for money 
remitted © KRENPW subscriptions eré indicated by 
the change iathe date of expfration on the little yel: 
low ticket r to the paper, whieh change is 
made either the ®rst or second week after the money 
is received, But wien a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will bépent BY malt, 

Messrs. SAMPSON WOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents tm London to receive subscriptions 
and @dverdsements. 

Address 
PO, Box eps. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OTHER. first-class publications and perod- 
icale ean be obiained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Taz Inperenpent, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to thetr 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Paged Business Notice 


THE FNDEPENDENT, 
= York City. 








1 t&ME.....-.crcccogsees TOC.) 1 8M.....0 0000000050508 0c. 
4 times (one month), .70c. 4 tares(one month). Be. 
8 4 yegoomes ‘ths 65e. 4 (sores months Ac. 
c2 * (twelve “ “ Giwelve “  Yobe. 












261 Breadway, Kew York City. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 


Parlor, Church, and Lodge Furniture, 
27 Sudbury Street. Boston. Maes, 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Spring Overcoals, 
Spring, Suits, 


FOR MEN 


AND 








LOW Prices. 
Immense Stock. 


BROADWAY, 


COR. WARREN STREET. 








COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 
Thousands 


use b: a 





Ais. Sep 


PE. M'F'G CO., 


m son weatineess &t., Boston, Masa, 


“COMMON SENSE CHAIRS: 


Mota durable, and comfortable, No 
Sean eee 
mi 


Cganty, Nes, Furniture Dealers. 





containing @ NOTES (SIX 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) is 
mequaled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 

Larger sizes, for House, 
Lodge, and Chapel, contain 
a notes. 


TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY. 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 


which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a b 
and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhwa, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con. 
| vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


as delicate as silk 





TARRART’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE AUTOPHONE, 


FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHILDREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


The Autophone Oo., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Canvassers Wanted. 












ESTABLISHED 1817. 


We manufacture and keep in 
stock a large assortment of Car. 
riages and Harnesses, that we sell 
at very low prices. We refer to the 
Editor and Publisher of this paper 
as to the quality of our work and 
our mode of doing business. Ali 
our work is warranted, 


KIMBALL BROS. 





LUMINOUS 


Match-Safe. 
NOTICE. 

Place the match-safe ina 

. It will store up 


enough cr to be visible 
all night 


For sale by all leading 
poercheat. Samples sent 
» post-paid, on re 

Ceipt =f 3° cents, 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
LUMINOUS ARTICLES 


NEW YORK. 


WALL PAPER,| 


QUAINT, 


RARE, and 
CURIOUS 
Ai PAPERS, 


EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS, 
[?~ Samples and:Book on Decorations mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CoO., 
124 and £26 West 33d St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 

















P AN OF« yR TE s. 
Tone, Touch, Workmanshipand Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore S:reet, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


THE BEST BUGGY 





IN THE COUNTRY FOR THE MONEY. 
Write us for our Descriptive Catalogue of all kinds 
of Carriages. THE H.H. BABCOCK Ye aad Cco., 


Ww atertown. 


Brusch & Co., 


Nat. Wood 
ergot Ls 4 











CARRIAGES, = 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue and prices 


“AURORA” | 


We make our own Harness. 


110 AND 112 SUDBURY STREET 


BOSTON. 


ELEGANT ‘HARNESS 
SADDLERY. 


We invite atttention to our superior 
stock of Spring and Summer Goods, 
which comprises the latest Designs and 
Displays the Best Skilled Workman- 
ship. 


PETERS & CALHOUN 60, 


691 Broadway, New York. 








FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 
FOR 


Fourth of July. 


SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 
Ready Packed and Sent to Every 
Section of the Country. 





We manufacture the Best Goops only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


Illustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 
eation. 


THE UNBICELLED FIREWORKS CO, 


7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK, 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRHLL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West Sad Gt. bets Fifth and fixth Avs, | Seo 


NEW YORK. 


The 
pends 0g is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the have the 





TANITE'S 


CRINDING MaaCitiN mA HINE: 











SLVIR-PLATED WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
UNION SQUARE, 


New Yorn. 


WHITE AND. DECORATED 


French cho me and 


Fine 
Fine White French & Ching Hea Bets pieces. earn”) 


fata aan ay a 
ALSO ALL PHOUSE FUR "FURNISHING Goons. 


edaelna” Faithospe gad Bp seie, Last mailed free on 
HADLEY’S, COOPER INSTITUTE, N.Y. City, 


Orders securel packed and placed on Car or Ste: 
free of ‘charge. Bent C Q. D. or FP. O. Money Order.” 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


mag ee 
The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 


29 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT ST. 
NEW YORK: BOSTON. — 


THE WATERTOWN. 


The Best Governed 


WIND MILL 


IN THE MARKET. 











Write us for De. 
scriptive Cata. 
i. logue * B.”’ 
THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY COo., 
(Successors to H. H. Babcock & Sons), 
Watertown, N. Y. 





SANE 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


oy Warehouse 
87 Jonn St., New York, and 
icago. 


» STANDARD 








197 Lake S St:. Chi 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 

nes, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron. Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers. 


Works Founpen In 1832. 


; Vienna, Austria, 
1 873: and Centeunial fxn 
bition. , 1876. 








RELIABLE. 


Fire and Waterproof. Stops all Leaks. Mixed 
Ready for Use. Contains no Tar. 


SAVES RESHINGLING. 


With tte Pues A a le roofs can be made te 
new shingles for ov 


thied the soc uy uo ae —. 
It hasa heyy | coeet being equal to three of 
any other, and ary cally slate. 
is sold ec | mealies 
woes Heat 
denier Brics 
one-half 
the mee 2 ot nlar- 


new EROLARD pant Sr on 60., 
Correspondence invited. Boston, Mas. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


senha 


sent free to parties desiring Dells. 
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